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News of the Week 


MIS is a week of party conferences—the Unionist 

Conference at Cardiff and the Labour Party 
oiference at Blackpool. So far as the conclusions 
the conferences bear upon the immediate policies 


distinctly 
be greatly 
upon votes for 
House of Lords 
As regards the women, it seems to us that 
' Baldwin is so definitely pledged to give the vote 
ut it would be quite impossible for him to disregard 


the parties, the Labour Conference is 
¢ more interesting. It 
ited by the 


at 21 


is impossible to 


at Cardiff 
upon 


discussions 


omen years of age, or 


¢lorm, 


is promise even if he wished to do so. Sir William 
wnson-Hicks has gone even further than the Prime 
luster in emphasizing the pledge in several of his 


Mr. 
Pue to press so we are writing in the dark, but we cannot 
Miagine can have 


Baldwin is not due to speak till we have 


that debates about the women’s vote 


on bore than an academic interest. 


x * Pe * 
It is said bv some Unionists that the essence of the Prime 
luster’s pledge lies in the promise of equality with men 
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and not in the age at which the vote shall be given. That 
is to say, no pledge would be broken if the age for men 
were raised to 25 and women had votes at the same age. 

Quite apart from the moral question whether such an 
arrangement would really be a redemption of the pledge, 
it scems to us that nothing would be gained by it. When 
the next non-Unionist Government come into power they 
will give the vote to women at 21 if the Unionists fail to 
This is inevitable ; all that the Unionist objectors 
could do is to delay the gift. Nor that 
investigations into the exact value of the political intelli- 


do so. 


do we believe 


gence of young women of 21 are of any use or even of 
much relevance. The franchise has gone so far already 


that the character of the appeals made to the electors 
is even now little checked by the intellectual discrimina- 
tion of the clectorate. We venture to suggest that there 


are just as many opportunities for leadership and per- 


sonality with a huge electorate as there were with a select 
electorate. The extension of the vote will make no 
appreciable difference, As regards IIouse of Lords 
reform, there scems to be agreement that the decision 
whether a Bill is a Money Bill should not rest with 
the Speaker alone; but there seems to be agreement 
about nothing else, In these circumstances the various 


proposals cancel one another. 


Labour Party at Blackpool has 


The adopted for the 
first time in its life a series of resolutions which will be 
Shaped into an immediate practical programme. This 


usual 


the 


aimed at is ** 


is certainly preferable to 


What is 


heavy pudding of 


generalizations, a programme olf 


legislative and administrative action for a Labour 
Government.” No.dovbt the programme will be ready 
for the next General Election. The discussions have not 
given any exact indication of what the programme 


will contain, but the drift of them makes it probable 
that unemployment, the Labour 
surtax, Poor Law Reform, 
repeal of the Trades Union Act, 
the likely to be 
% xt * * 


new scheme of a 


iriculture, education, 


and reorganization of 


coal industry are included. 

The real point of the debate was whether the next 
Labour Government should 
which they might reasonably hope to carry out or whether 
they should go in for pure Socialism, which would shut 
off all hope of sympathy or help outside their own party. 
On the whole, Tuesday at Blackpool was a bad day for 
Socialism, as the keenest were the 
defensive. The realists dominated the seene. It was 
interesting to the effect which the 
inventiveness of the Independent Labour Party has had 
upon the Executive of the Labour Party. Mr. Pollitt, 
who is, not satisfied with anything that does 
not come from Moscow, asked the Labour Party Executive 
flatly whether they intended to drop Socialism 
co-operate with the Liberals. Mr. Maxton, the chairman 
of the Independent Labour Party, took the line 
that a majority for Socialism could be obtained at the 
next General Election, and that a Labour Government 
could forthwith transform Capitalism into Socialism. 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald summed up the debate in a 
manner that may have comforted him but did not 
comfort the IL.L.P. The burden of his speech was that 
they were all Socialists, and that everything they contem- 
plated was a contribution to and a preparation for 
The fact remains that Mr. MacDonald is in 
favour of “ gradualness.” In all his instincts he is an 
evolutionist. The discussion on the House of Lords 
did not last long, but into a brief space Lord Arnold 
contrived to pack much invective. The Lords, we learn 
from him, are “ callous, selfish, cynical, inconsistent, 
factious, obstructive, unscrupulous and utterly reac- 
tionary.”” This looks like a case for reforming so terrible 
a body. But oddly enough, Lord Arnold, so far as we 
can gather, did not suggest any reform. Generally the 
Labour Party Conference has adapted its temper—in 
moderation and reasonableness—to that of the recent 
Trades Union Congress at Edinburgh. The chief hope 
we derive from all this is that the new tone will appear 
in the industrial negotiations between employers and 
employed that aim at conciliation and co-operation, 

* * * * 


Socialism. 


The surtax, which has aroused more publie interest than 
any other proposal, is a substitute for the Capital Levy, 
but in another sense is a revival of it. The scheme is 
to place a graduated surtax on incomes over £500 a year 
derived from capital. It may be said that a tax on 
income cannot fairly be compared with a levy on 
‘apital; but the surtax, if it did not affect capital 
resources at once (as it probably would, as people would 
draw on capital in order to be able to pay), would 
certainly affect the building up of capital. The surtax, 
in fact, would destroy those very springs from which 
capital is reinforeed—-the reserves of joint stock companics 
for instance. The Labour Party, inspired, of course, 
by the Minority Report of the Colwyn Committee, hopes 
to raise £85,000,000 a year by the new tax. The Nation 
has published a shattering criticism of this estimate, to 
which Mr. Lees-Smith, one of the authors of the surtax 
scheme, has made a very lame answer. 

* * * * 


“By the time the Labour Party comes to levy the 
proposed surtax,” says Mr. Lees-Smith, “it may well 
be that the income of the country will have reached a 
point which would add considerably to the yield of 
the tax, and the Labour Executive has always had 
that in mind.” It is not often that a Unionist Govern- 
ment receives from Labour so valuable an undesigned 
tribute to the wealth-creating propertics of Unionist 
government. But really, Labour, having put forward 
£85,000,000 as the scientifically calculated present yield 
of the surtax, ought not to fall back upon invertebrate 
optimism about what such a tax might yield under 
entirely different conditions. The Labour Party Execu- 
tive would be content to raise £100,000,000 in all by 
fresh taxation, but Mr. Jowett and Mr. Mosley and their 
fiery friends want to raise as much as £200,000,000. 
They want to redistribute the national income by taking 
from the rich and giving to the poor. 

* + * * 


Every child, we learn, would then get a State allow- 
ance up to the age of fourteen years, and up to the 
age of sixteen years if he or she remained at school. 
These allowances would cost £127,000,000. Old age 
pensions would be increased by 10s. a week, provided 
that every recipient undertook to cease work. This 
condition is regarded as essential for reducing unemploy- 
ment. We should like to hear Mr. Snowden’s criticism 
of this scheme, and perhaps we soon shall. Mr. Snowden 





en 





has a sturdy belief in thrift, and one immediate result ; 
the surtax alone would be to convince people that jy , 
hardly worth while to. save. The spendthrift goes fy. 
and the careful man who has stinted himself to pro, a 
for his wife and children and for his old ag 

back into the from which virtue had 
rescued him. ‘Taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor” means in practice that before long no mone 
left for anybody. : 
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The Church Congress opened at Ipswich on Twesdyy 
under the presidency of the Bishop of St. Edmundshyy 
and Ipswich. The special topic of the Conference j 
“The Kingdom of God in a country diocese.” Jy , 
gloomy sermon the Bishop of Durham that 
the rift between civilization and Christianity had wideyed 
into a breach which threatened to become total. “ Yy 
civilized mankind has hitherto failed to find any substity 
for Christ’s religion as the guardian of individuality ay 
the controller of sensual passion.” The encroachments 
of the State stifled individuality and simultaneously 
democracy, which was incorrigibly optimistic, 
to recognize such sinister signs as the decline in public 
worship, the’ disregard of the Christian conception 
marriage, and the disappearance from the 
wont ” of society of those reticences, deferences ay 
disciplines which were once regarded as th 
protection of female virtue, 

* * % a 

The Bishop of St. Edmundsbury opened the discussigy 
on the rural work of the Church. 
tribution to the witty and _penctrating, 
came from Mr. E. C. Cholmondeley. It is, of cours, 
true that the country parson holds a far less secur 
position of authority than he did. He is no longe 
the recognized teacher and adviser of the whole village; 
he has to suffer a certain amount of politica! prejudice 
beeause the Church derives revenues from agricultuwrists 
who no longer provide them willingly. And _ though 
the village hall, women’s institutes, and so forth, ar 
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excellent things—indeed, it is a mark of stagnation in 
a village when they are absent—they none the les 





compete heavily with the influence of the parson. The 
parson, instead of finding his opportunities ready-made, 
must go out to seek them. But when all these dill: 
culties have been recorded, it is surely truce that the 
new animation of rural life cannot be the enemy of the 
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parson—at least, not of one who is carnest and skilful. 
* * * x 
The military situation in China has taken a 
turn. The troops of Chang Tso-lin, who holds Peking 


have been repulsed in the first encounter of the com 
tinued campaign between North and South. 
Yen Hsi-shan, the model Tuchun of Shansi, who ha 
gained his reputation by keeping the province of Shans 
out of the Civil War, has at last dropped off the fence 
and taken up the cause of the South. Reuter’s 
spondent says that Yen’s army numbers 170,000 me 
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That will be a very formidable army if it remaing 

faithful—though Chinese armics seldom and ij 

conjunction with Feng Yu-hsiang (the Christian General 

it may be able to press the Lord of Manchuria and Pekig 

very hard. Kalgan has already been captured }j 

Yen’s troops. Feng’s army is still in Honan. 
* * * * 
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At a banquet given by the Patriotic Union at Bare 
lona, the Spanish Prime Minister, the Marquis de Fstell 
announced (according to the reports that have leaked 
out about this semi-private entertainment) that 
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means to govern for three more years. He 
amity, he said, against a Parliament as such; he 
nerely disliked the corrupt type of Parliament that 
aisted before 1923. He hoped that at the end of 
three years the present Consultative Assembly would 


>rOVide 
thrust 

had be transformed into a Single-Chamber Parliament. 
0 the 


* a * * 

ney 5 
The feelings aroused by the Flag Bill in South Africa 
ye running stronger than ever. It is extremely dis- 
Lesdday fy appointing after Mr. Amery’s recent visit, for Mr. Amery 
sbupy fy without actually mentioning the Flag made an appeal 
nce i for unity, the pertinence of which could not possibly 
Tn q fy lave been mistaken. He spoke with a frankness which 
that fn visiting Minister from Great Britain has ever before 
dened fy slowed himself ; but he did it with such delicacy that 
“y.[gnobody complained. Naturally each side took out of 
tityts bis speech the remarks that suited it best, but the fact 
¥ and fy emains that there was no resentment, but, on the 
ments fy contrary, general approval. It could hardly have been 


expected, therefore, that the bitterness of the Flag 


eously : : 
1M oatroversy would immediately afterwards become aggra- 





aa vated. Apparently there is a dead-set by some of the 
on off Sitionalists against General Smuts. His meetings have 
and fy been broken up ; there have been free fights, and blood 
5 and tas been spilled. 
. * * * 
CSsary 
Itmust be hoped that more good than we can reasonably 
rekon upon will come out of the Referendum. Yet 
ssiog fy Mody likes this particular Referendum. The friends 
. cop. gt the Flag Bill look upon it as a weak concession, and 
ating, ue Opponents of the Bill naturally point out that it 
ourse, settle nothing. If the Government's design for the 
scourge” Flag is rejected, the situation will be as before— 
longer fate Union Jack will still be the recognized Flag. The 
Hage poposal that the new Flag should include the Union 
judice lick will have disappeared unconsidered. The Times 
urists ff Wednesday published a thoughtful and generous 
howsh eet from Sir William Ava Campbell, whose attempt 
h, are ) smooth away the bitterness does him credit. He 
on neste that if the offer to give the Union Jack “a 
> jegfittus of its own ” had not come from General Hertzog’s 
Thegeorerament, it would have been hailed every where in 
wale wuth Africa as a great and glorious idea. He describes 
differ unwillingness of the Dutch to combine the Union 
t the lick with the old Dutch flag—* the living with the dead ”’ 
of thes a natural one. There is certainly something of 
ful, lve in this point of view, but, after all, if the greatest 


terest of all South Africans, whatever their party, is 
H maintain a united Dominion, General Hertzog should 
| Ne shown more consideration for the feclings of those 
eking, 


fio would like to see the history of South Africa impar- 
 COl@ally expressed by a combination of the Dutch and 
rently British Flags. He may think these people unreasonable, 
O hist cannot he see that they hold their opinions very 
shanihincerely 2 
fence ; A * x” * 









Ores . , ‘ 
= The appointment of Mr. E. J. Gwynn to succeed 


Bernard as Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
wen much satisfaction. Trinity College men were 
iturally nervous about the new appointment. When 
reking ® Anglo-Irish Treaty was Gacunet it was 
a ba ested that the appointment to the Provostship 

‘ould remain in the hands of the King, but Trinity 
llege saw the undesirability of 
ich protection and was prepared to survive and flourish 
Its courage has been amply justified, for 
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being 


invidiousness and 


Barce 
stella though the appointment is now made by the Governor- 
leakeHeneral of the Free State the advice of 
at Mike Executive, everybody is pleased by this first working 


ithout it. 


acting on 


Ve, 


of the new order. 
scholar. 


Mr. Gwynn is famous as a Celtic 
He was encouraging a devotion to the Irish 
language long before the teaching of it was dreamed 
of as a Government policy. He is a man of unerring 
literary judgment ; he takes all learning for his province, 
including science ; and he will have no greater pride and 
pleasure than to carry on the tradition of Trinity College 
with which his family has long been associated. 

* * * * 


A few weeks ago we expressed the conviction that 
the Hierarchy in the Free State could not ignore the 
duty of pronouncing a moral judgment upon perjury. 
We are glad to see that a Pastoral by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop and Bishops has now been issued 
to the plenary synod at Maynooth. The Pastoral says :— 

“Like murder, perjury is an awful crime that draws down 

the vengeance of God upon the offender. He who swears ar 
oath should stand in truth, in judgment, and in justice. for to 
call God to witness a lie or a false promise is a terrible outrage 
on the God of truth. In all the relations of life let us as Christians 
and as freemen have nothing to do with telling lies, which is the 
vice of slaves, and especially let us ever remember the sanctity 
of the oaths when we invoke the name of God Almighty, the 
Judge of the living and the dead.” 
We have seen only extracts from the Pastoral, and we 
do not gather that there is any explicit reference to 
Mr. De Valera and his infamous that thi 
Oath of Allegiance was only “an formula.” 
It is obvious, however, how the Pastoral is intended 
to be applied. 


argument 
empty 


x + * 


It was a happy and generous thought of the Governor 
of Rome to invite the Lord Mayor of London to visit 
Rome officially. Sir Rowland Blades and his sheriffs 
have been received with the most gracious ceremonies 
and abounding hospitality. We hope that the Governor 
of Rome will pay a similar visit to London. 

* * * * 


We have written elsewhere on the public uneasiness 
about convictions for “ street offences” on unsatisfying 
evidence. It is clear that the time has come for an 
inquiry. Here we should like to mention a cognate 
matter which has often caused us surprise, but on which 
we cannot remember to have seen any comment. The 
police are, of course, right to maintain a very careful 
supervision of doubtful tea-shops and cafés which are 
used for other than their ostensible purpose. But we have 
noticed that when prosecutions occur in such cases the 
police often seem to have collaborated in some of the 
breaches of decorum. In fact plain-clothes officers 
spend money in establishing easy and confidential 
relations with the young women who are to be charged. 
They then mention in evidence behaviour to which they 
themselves have been in some sense parties. It may be 
said that they cannot establish a case in any other way— 
that they cannot do so merely by watching. Watching 
and a general detachment from the spirit of the place 
would cause instant suspicion. But evidence thus 
procured bears a rather unpleasant resemblance to the 
work of the agent provocateur who, as such, is unknown 
in this country. And are not these enterprises really 
demoralizing to those who take part in them in the name 


of the Law ? 
* om * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1023; on Wednesday week 102}; a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85]x.d.; on Wednesday 
week 85}x.d.; a year ago 84{x.d. Conversion Loan (3) per 
cent.) was on Wednesday 7443; on Wednesday week 743x.d. ; 


a year ago 4%. 
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The Blanesburgh Bill 


EW things are more desirable in our domestic 
politics than that the whole system of national 
insurance should be lifted above partisanship. The 
nation has given its consent to the principle of com- 
pulsory insurance against the risks of industrial life, 
and we cannot go backwards. We only wish it were 
possible to have a plan of “ All-in” insurance by which 
the wage-earner would be saved, in a single transaction, 
from the triple fear which haunts him of sickness, 
unemployment and death. 

Recognizing that a comprehensive simplifying policy 
is impossible at present, we are of opinion that the 
Government have few more important duties before 
them than that of regularizing and raising in esteem 
the scheme of unemployment insurance. The rules 
under which unemployment insurance is now administered 
are due to end with this year. The Committee presided 
over by Lord Blanesburgh were appointed to make 
recommendations for carrying on the insurance more 
efficiently and with fewer abuses. Their Report was a 
remarkable document because it was unanimous, although 
the Committee included members of all political parties. 
Labour was represented, for instance, by Mr. 
Hodges, Mr. Holmes and Miss Bondfield, and these 
members had to stand the racket of being bitterly 
reproached for signing a Report that incidentally recom- 
mended the reduction of certain benefits. Fortunately 
they were quite equal to defending themselves, and 
even to carrying the war into the enemy’s camp. Miss 
Bondfield’s explanation that if there had not been a 
unanimous Report the Government would have been 
free to draw up any scheme they pleased, and that 
she thought it infinitely better to make concessions in 
order to win concessions, seems to us unanswerable. 
Unanimity in such a Report is indeed a great national 
asset. Unless we can retain unanimity in dealing with 
these questions of insurance, we shall simply turn ‘the 
subject into a cynical auction, with each party trying 
to outbid the others in the offer of benefits, and the 
resulting public demoralization will be extreme. 

The warnings of what evils may come out of an 
unsound scheme of unemployment insurance have 
already been poignant enough—though we do not by 
any means join with those who talk lightly and 
insultingly about the “dole.” The aim of the country 
now ought to be steadily to gain respect for the principle 
of State insurance. That means that every insured 
person should be in the position of a self-respecting 
private person who insures himself against various risks. 
In financial transactions there is nothing wiser or more 
honourable than taking out an insurance policy appro- 
priate to the risks run; and for our part we shall not 
be satisfied till all State schemes of insurance, com- 
pulsory though they must be, are relieved of 
every taint of dishonour. When unemployment insurance 
becomes actuarially water-tight, as some day it must and 
will, there will be no room left for talk about the “ dole.” 
The use of that word, which still has a certain justification 
in connexion with “ extended benefits,” will then become 
an offence. 

For these reasons no one rejoiced more than we did 
when we found that the Blanesburgh Report was 
unanimous, and it seemed that the nation might look 
forward to a cessation of party competition over the 
terms of insurance. It was understood that the new 
Government Bill would adopt the Blanesburgh Report 
as a whole. Last week the Bill was published, and to 


our great disappointment we find that the Governnmey 
have been picking and choosing from the Report. hy 
their Bill, it is true, they have followed the main lines 
of the Report, but there are both departures and omission. 
and it must be expected that in the House of Commoy 
there will be resistance instead of consent. There js. 
course, an excuse for what the Government have done 
and our disappointment must not prevent us from 
recognizing the genuineness of the excuse. The Blanes. 
burgh Committee assumed that, by the time a Bill ws 
framed upon their Report, the Insurance Fund wou) 
be paying its way. They expected that the average of 
unemployment would not be more than 6 per cent, 
Unfortunately, this optimism has not been justified, 
If in these circumstances the Report were translate 
bodily into a Bill, the Fund, instead of paying its way. 
would incur new liabilities. While the contributions 
to the Fund from State, employers and employed remain 
at their present level, the revenue and _ expendituy 


balance when the number of unemployed is about 
1,030,000. The 6 per cent. figure of unemployment, 
which the Committee’s actuary assumed, represents 


about 700,000 unemployed. 

The Report recommended a considerable reduction in 
the contributions of employers and employed, and 4 
smaller reduction in the contribution from the State, 
The debt of £21,000,000 which the Fund now carries 
was to be extinguished by a temporary increase ip 
contributions, though even then they would be below 
their present level. The possibility of legislation 
this basis has, alas! been swept away by the delay of 
the trade recovery and by the maintenance of unen 
ployment figures round about the million mark. All 
we can say is that we trust the Government will handle 
the whole subject in Parliament in such a way as to 
keep it free of party feeling if this can possibly be done. 
They can at least appeal frankly to the Opposition to 
help them in making the best of a bad job. If Labour 
is then bent upon mere partisanship, we shall all know 
where the blame lies. 

A very important point in the Bill is that extended 
benefit—the only item in the insurance scheme whieh 
strictly deserves the name of “ dole” be done 
away with. In future there will be only one kind of 
benefit—a standard benefit to which everyone who has 
paid the necessary number of contributions will have 4 
right. Clause I. of the Bill is indeed careful to employ 
the word “right.” The very word in this connexion 
is an incentive to financial impeccability ; State insur 
anee should be on actuarial grounds absolutely above 
criticism. In a scheme that really pays its way ther 
‘an be no question of charity. A beneficiary may dra¥ 
out of the Fund, if he is unfortunate enough to bk 
unemployed for a long time, very much more than le 
has paid into it; but this obviously happens in all 
insurance schemes, and is in fact of the essence of insu! 
ance. We do not speak of the man who draws a large sull 
because his house has been burnt down, or because hf 
has had a bad accident, as receiving a dole from th 
company in which he is insured. 

Henceforward it will not be within the discretion 4 
the Minister of Labour to vary the terms of the benelll 
He will not be able to play the part of a benevolel 
despot, making the terms more salutary or easicr as 4 
pleases. Each case will depend on the exact terms ¢ 
the contract. 

The mobility 
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of Labour will, we hope, be aided by # 
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— 
ision that when a man has been unemployed for 
and still cannot find employment 
in his trade, he may be required to accept employment 
in some other trade. Another important point in the 
pill is the reduction of the benefit for young men and 


prov : 
, considerable time, 


women between the of eighteen and twenty-one, 


and the still further drop in the scale for boys and girls 


ages 
lelow the age of eighteen. This precaution is very wise. 
There is no doubt that by far the greater part of such 
demoralization as has been caused by unemployment 
insurance has occurred among young people who obtained 
no employment, and were not qualifying themselves to 
find any. In such to 
remember the maxims laid down by the Poor Law 
(Commission in 1824, That described the 

ught about by rate-aided labour 
and indiscriminate reiet-—-the rates standing at twenty 
shillings in the po. v. and even higher, and men and 
women preferring idiencss to work, miscrable though 
That is what the 
aved from before demoralization sets in. 


circumstances it is essential 


Commission 


appalling situation bre 


rising generation must be 
There should 


they were. 


aways be a gap between a man’s ordinary earnings and 


what he can draw while he is idle. The Government 
ought not to forget that the Blanesburgh Committee 
really regarded benefits in the early stages as being a 
* training allowance.” 

The Bill, if it becomes an Act, will not come into 
force till April, so that the existing scheme must con- 
tinue unchanged till then. We cannot help feeling 
about this Bill as we felt about the Government’s pro- 
posals in regard to the Report of the Coal Commission. 
The way of safety in the coal crisis was the adoption of 
the Report, the whole Report, and nothing but the 
Report; so it is with the Blanesburgh Report. May 
the evil omen of last vear be absent now! A case, 
we admit, has been made out for departing from the 
financial terms of the Blanesburgh Report, but it ought 
to be only a temporary departure. The Government 
should make it clear that they see in the Blanesburgh 
recommendations the true solution, and pledge them- 
selves to accept the recommendations in their entirety 
if and when the unemployment figure falls sufficiently. 
We have got a unanimous Report now, but 
never get another. 


Db 


ve 


may 


The Police and the Public 


yon time to time there has been uneasiness about 
the administration of the 
london Police Courts ; and, of course, there has always 


summary justice In 


xen a tendency to exaggerate the dangers of false 
arest and conviction. For knows 
that the newspaper reader is entertained by the thought 
tht he is in serious danger of finding himself at Marl- 
rough Street or Bow Street for really doing nothing 
tall. The reader is partly amused and captivated by 


every journalist 


the idea of the streets being a place of perilous adventure, 
when he is in 


never wander 


ad partly alarmed and incensed; and 
weh a state of mind 


fom any information on this subject which the news- 


his attention will 
To say this is enough to justify the 
But 


has 


papers provide. 
tatement that there has often 
vveral recent cases make 
wme for the Home Secretary to hold a full inquiry. 
4,a matter of fact, on June 29th, in the House of 
(mmons, he said that a Committee was being appointed 
‘to inquire into the law and practice regarding offences 
iainst the criminal law in connexion with prostitution 
id solicitation for immoral purposes in streets and 
laces, and similar public offences against decency and 
nod order.”? These terms of reference would seem to 
ver most of the ground, and whatever other ground 
Muires exploration can easily be added. 


been exaggeration. 


us feel that the time 


The cases of a retired Army oflicer and a school- 
master who were convicted of “ street offences,” but 
ho “entirely vindicated ” their characters on appeal, 
fave excited much more than the normal misgiving 
hout the nature of the evidence that is accepted in 
Pice Courts. The Law Times points out that “ quite 
large number ” of convictions by Metropolitan magis- 
mates have been set aside on appeal in recent years. 
remarks that the Courts cannot escape responsibility, 
nd suggests that the real cause of wrong convictions is 
hat the stipendiaries are overworked. Their hours are 
fom 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and, though nominally they sit 
nly four days a week, their dutics often extend to 
ve and sometimes to six days. Every day in the year 
Xeept Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday the 
ourts sit. There is no regular vacation; there is no 
teak even at Christmas, Easter or Whitsuntide. Of 


l . . . . . 
purse, every stipendiary has a holiday, but during his 


six weeks away his work has to be carried on by his 
brother There 
stipendiaries to carry on the whol 
politan Police district. 

These facts make one very sympathetic towards the 


stipendiaries. are only twenty-five 


work of the Mctro- 


stipendiaries, but we cannot think that Police Court 
trials would be free of error even if there were twice 
as many stipendiary magistrates, so long as the con- 
ditions of evidence remain unchanged. Where street 


offenees are concerned, no witness is anxious to come 
forward. To the 
connexion with an unsavoury 
or however public-spirited his or her own part may be 


ordinary respectable citizen, any 


case, however innocent 


, 
is extremely distasteful. The result is that police 
constables continually bring before the Court cases in 


which they can produce no corroboration whatever. 
Their own word must justify them, or be their undoing. 
The magistrate must make up his mind after merely 
hearing the statement of the police and the explanation 
or denials of the accused. So great is the experience 
of the stipendiarics that the majority of them, we are 
convinced, do not often make mistakes; but when 
mistakes are made, they may be very serious indeed. 
Everybody who reads Police Court reports must have 
noticed the recurrence of regular phrases or formulas 
with which the police describe the conduct of the accused 
person and the effects of it on others. If these phrases 
were being used for the first time, and were spontaneously 
framed by the constable to fit the case, we should accept 
them, but when we see that the same words cover various 
cases we are filled with doubt. A general formula— 
such as that a person accosted “ seemed to be annoyed ” 
—can hardly be accurate. However much we may 
deplore such methods of evidence, it would be unfair to 
blame the police out of hand. They careful 
custodians of order in the streets, and we should have 
still more cause to blame them if they were negligent 
or complaisant. The making of mistakes is almost 
inseparable from the nature of their work. This fact 
does not, however, deprive the public of its right to 
protection. It is hardly to be expected of a constable 
who is necessarily not a man of high education that he 
be discriminating. Nor he apparently 
grave a matter it is for a of 


are 


should does 


understand how man 
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responsible position, whose whole professional career 
depends upon his character, to be accused and convicted 
of a street offence. Some constables have been known 
to speak comfortingly to persons whom they have 
arrested, to the effect that the charge would quickly 
and easily be disposed of, and that the arrested persons 
need not take it too much to heart. They spoke, in 
fine, as though the arrest for a street offence were com- 
parable with the arrest of a small boy for letting off 
fireworks. 

Although to a constable it may seem almost incredible, 
it is worth many hundreds of pounds, even to a poor 
professional man, to redeem his character. He may not 
have to spend hundreds, but he will, at all events, have 
to spend a good deal. It has been estimated that it 
costs something between £30 and £300 to carry through 
an appeal. Obviously, very poor people can hardly ever 
appeal, and though they may have been wrongly accused 
they must rest under the stigma. The Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene writes to us to point out that 
the helplessness of that class of women who are known 
to the law as “* common prostitutes ” is specially pitiable. 
“Such women cannot produce evidence of character, 
and once a charge is made it is practically impossible 


Northern Europe After Fifteen Years 
V1II.—Poland 


ERHAPS the best way of visiting Poland is via 

Danzig, for Danzig is Poland’s chief external problem, 
and you learn what the conditions are in one of the 
danger spots of Europe. Passing the Customs of the 
Danzig Free State, despite its League of Nations control, 
recalled getting into Turkey or Russia in pre-War days. 
The Danzig Free State forms part of the Polish Customs 
Union. During my tour I had already crossed ten 
frontiers, but the examination by the Danzig Free State 
officials was more severe than any of the others. The 
official ransacked the drawers of my Innovation trunk 
and regarded with much suspicion pieces of peasant 
embroidery I had bought in Scandinavia. I assured him 
that I was only going to spend forty-eight hours in 
Danzig and that I was a tourist, but he was sceptical, 
and even a letter in Polish from the Polish Minister in 
London to the Polish Foreign Secretary did not set his 
suspicions at rest. No wonder, for I then learnt 
that he spoke no Polish, but was a German, like over 
ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of the Danzig Free 
State. 

Nowhere in Europe do you hear so many diamet- 
rically opposed opinions in such a short space of time as 
at Danzig. The Polish point of view is more or less as 
follows. Since its economic union with Poland, the 
export trade of Danzig has increased threefold, the chief 
exports being coal, oil, and wood. The Poles admit that 
the import trade is not as great as it used to be, when 
Danzig was a distributing centre for Eastern Prussia and 
when it had a large Russian trade, but they believe that 
it will rapidly increase. They complain that the German 
Nationalists in Danzig make many difliculties for Poland 
and take their orders from the Pan-German Party. 
Why, they ask, do the German Danzigers insist on 
bringing their parish-pump grievances before the League 
of Nations at Geneva ? . 

One of the leading Poles at Danzig laughingly re- 
marked to me that the League of Nations was rapidly 
becoming a municipal council for Danzig; he thought 
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for them to rebut it.” In an ordinary trial no refey,, 

to the character of the accused, or to previous « wrong 

victions, is permitted until the accused is found guilty at 
In the case of a woman charged with soliciting, aly, = 
the first words the police are obliged to say are: «| they ¥ 
know this woman to be a common prostitute.” a0 . 
One explanation, we understand, of the delay of y, . 
Home Office in appointing the Committee of Inquir — 
which has already been promised is that it is diffies elder 
to find men and women who are willing to sit on ¢ P emit 
a Committee. That simple fact is a clue to the feeling “or 
which still more powerfully keep casual passers-by ; _— 
the strect from coming forward as witnesses in a Poli in 
Court. The police stoutly aflirm that, if there cay ) I do 
no convictions without corroborative evidence, thy —_ 
will be very few convictions, and that the level of dec ot 
conduct in the London streets will rapidly fall. ae 
We hope that that is going much beyond the proly. Me F 
bilities, for we do feel that, in spite of all the difficulti« as id 
nobody's character should be at the mercy of one may ule 
unsupported statement. It is a diflicult problem {y literat 
the Home Office to solve, but if no attempt is ma influen 
the present public uneasiness will be treated with fal ovs t} 
less respect than it deserves. that I 
struck 

each S] 
import: 
Pola: 

which 

two In 

chased 
that there should be a special Danzig Committee estab ff pease”! 
lished at Geneva under a neutral chairman to considerff hectare 
Danzig’s problems and to prevent the Council of tiff ® thre 
League wasting its time over Danzig ferry boats anlf forest | 
similar trifles. Relations between Poland and Germaiy ff tenty 
are undoubtedly bad, and my Polish friends complained must § 
that the chief reason was that Germany would not accept ff seasant 
the status quo. After you have seen the leading Polish the pe 
authorities in Danzig you drive two or three hundredf owner 
yards to the Senate House of the Free State, and hee Russia 
you have no difficulty in finding out the German point ment d 
of view—for it must be remembered that the Free State ff ute op 


up big ¢ 
chief p’ 


as it is 


of Danzig is overwhelmingly German. The Gema 
business men say that business is only carried on unde 
the greatest difliculties. They believe that the Polish 
policy is to Polonize Danzig by degrees, and thus to 
make up for the Polish disappointment in not receiving 
Danzig outright at Versailles. The Germans refer to t! 


have pr 
and ar 
away, : 


fact that some of the tribes which inhabit the northemff the d 
part of the Danzig corridor are not Poles but Cashubes ff tariai 
The German commercial community in Danzig fails tog" some 
see how the present system ean endure. Danziy’s great ff illeren 


distributing trade has gone and she derives little prolif @mpen 
from the export of Polish coal, timber, and « I met} The 
one enlightened German industrialist who was a strongff*t pro 


she has 


believer in the idea of a United States of Europe. He 
sudden] 


said that Europe’s only salvation lay in her think 





along economic rather than political lines. He empl inhabit 
sized the difficulty of doing business among rty-fivelf lontier 
nations in a territory no larger than the United Statesgf@sy on 
and divided from their fellows by high tariff walls. He loree, ¢ 
even applied his theory to local conditions and ady ised hig untry 


countrymen to think economically and not politically a Austria 


present. But views such as his are very rare. done an 
with th 
country 
harshly 
1 her Special 
j through 
My h 


It is impossible to understand Poland's 
until you realise how difficult are her external : 
For fourteen hundred kilometres her frontic: 
with Russia, her relations with Germany are bad 
relations with Lithuania are even worse. If Po! 
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wrong in taking Vilna from Lithuania, your Polish friends 

int to the fact that Lithuania was equally culpable in 
her treatment of Memel. The Poles tell you quite frankly 
they will never give up Vilna. The first thing that strikes 
you in returning to Poland, after an absence of many 
years, 1s that you are in a country which is concentrating 
much attention on military matters. You see more 
gldiers in Poland than in any other Northern European 
country. You see as many soldiers are you did in Tsarist 
times, the only difference being that the soldiers are 
Polish and not Russian, for the picturesque Cossacks are 
one never to return. 

Ido not know what proportion of its revenue Poland 
spends on armaments, but it must be a large one—over 
fifty per cent., I was told. You frequently see French 
oflicers, in their picturesque blue uniforms, walking about 
the streets, and in Poland you are continually reminded 
that France is the foreign country to which she looks for 
jer ideals and inspirations. Compared with the other 
countries of North-Eastern Europe, you sce little English 
jterature, and British culture does not possess the 
influence that it does elsewhere. Every Pole you talk to 
says that the Danzig question is settled once for all, and 
that his country will never reopen it; but you are 
struck by the fact that the same arguments are used by 
ech speaker. You are told that no nation of Poland's 
importance can consent to have no outlet to the sea. 

Poland has adopted an enlightened agrarian policy 
which Englishmen would do well to study. Every year 
two hundred thousand hectares are compulsorily pur- 
chased from the large landowners and are sold to the 
peasants. The landowner is permitted to retain fifty 
hectares in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, and as much 
as three hundred hectares in Eastern Poland, apart from 
forest lands and industrialized properties. He is given 
twenty-two months’ notice by the Government that he 
must sell his land, and he usually deals direct with the 
oasant rather than wait for the time-limit to expire. 
The peasants also prefer to deal direct with the land- 
omer rather than with the Government, as ever since 
Russian times they have remained suspicious of Govern- 
ment departments. The present agrarian law was put 
iuto operation in 1925. Apart from the policy of breaking 
u big estates and selling it to the peasants, one of Poland’s 
thief problems has been the regrouping of holdings, or, 
a it is called, “* komasacje.”” At present many peasants 
have perhaps one strip of land at one end of the village 
ad another somewhere else, a considerable distance 
way, an uneconomic state of affairs. Another problem 
sthe dwarf holding, too small to be economic. Poland’s 
igrarian policy is undoubtedly an enlightened one, and 
it some respects it is like that of Latvia, but the chief 
liference is that in Poland the landlords receive 
compensation. 

The more you see of Poland the more you realize that 
ket problems are largely economic, and above all that 
the has an urgent need for foreign capital. The task of 
uddenly building up a modern State of 30 millions of 
inhabitants, possessing strong alien minorities within its 
ftontiers and surrounded by unfriendly peoples, is no 
fasy one. If Poland seems to rely too much on armed 
lorce, one must remember her past history. When her 
funtry was divided up between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria in the eighteenth century a great wrong was 
done and the Poles were given a grievance which remained 
with them till the Peace Conference gave them back their 
fountry. When you feel dispose d to judge Poland 
harshly, you must remember what she has suffered and 
specially what she suffered at the hands of Russia 
through the centuries. 

My hotel bedroom in Warsaw looked out on one of the 


largest open spaces in the town, where on windy days the 
dust blew up in clouds. I could not remember this large 
open space, at the time of a former visit before the War, 
but the mystery was soon explained. Here had previously 
stood the finest church in Warsaw, the Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral. The Poles regarded this Russian Cathedral 
as a symbol of domination, so after the War they decided 
to pull it down and thus to remove a sign of their days of 
bondage. An act of vandalism it was called by unfriendly 
foreign critics, and you can only understand it when you 
try to put yourself in the position of the Pole, who still 
smarts under the wrong which his country suffered during 
130 years of foreign domination. 

Poland is not a democratic country in our sense of the 
word, and it may be many years before she is fitted for 
Western democratic government. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of many Poles. Like Italy, Poland has her dictator. 
Because a dictatorship is not suited to Great Britain, we 
must not imagine that Marshal Pilsudski is unsuited to 
hold office at this difficult period of Poland’s history. 
There is much rebuilding going on in Warsaw, but the 
slums are still as of old, and the travelling Englishman 
has sorrowfully to admit that Poland is the only country 
in Northern Europe with slums at all comparable to his 
own. The ghetto of Warsaw, with its 850,000 Jews, 
nearly a third of the total population of the city, Was one 
of the most depressing sights I saw on my European tour. 
Many of the male Jews still wear top boots, long black 
coats, and black yachting caps, but you do not see somany 
flowing locks as in Russian times. It is not only the 
female sex that has shingled its hair. 

In Poland you are not in a Nordic country, and you are 
frequently reminded of Russia; there are the same dirt, 
the same smells, and the same beggars who push forward 
mutilated limbs for your compassion as you enter the 
churches. Despite her long frontier with Russia, Poland 
does not seem to fear Russian aggression. She believes 
that the Soviet authorities have sufficient difficulties on 
hand within their country to restrain them from foreign 
adventures. A minor annoyance in Warsaw is the noise 
of the traffic. Day and night the taxis and private motor 
cars indulge in hooting. When I was talking to one of 
the officials in the Foreign Office the noise in the street 
below was so great that we could hardly hear ourselves 
speak. 

Hlow far the Slav and Roman Catholic Poles will ever 
be able to understand the Nordic Protestant Germans, 
the future alone can decide. The two peoples have an 
entirely different mentality, and one is constantly re- 
minded of the relations between England and Ireland. 
Many Poles are, however, genuinely anxious for better 
relations with Germany, and told me that they thought 
that the leading Western Powers should return to 
Germany some of her colonics when she makes a formal 
demand for colonial territory at the League of Nations. 
Some foreign observers may think that Poland has 
‘bitten off more than she can chew,” for she is the 
largest State to have been created by the War. Poland 
has undoubtedly got many difficult problems to solve, 
and to a detached observer it would seem that her best 
course would be to think economically rather than 
politically and to make a supreme effort to improve 
relations with her powerful Western neighbour, Germany. 

The best hope of European peace and stability, as I 
stated at the outset of these articles, is an honest under- 
standing between Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
The whole future outlook for Eastern Europe would be 
changed if Poland and Germany could forget their 
grievances and attempt to arrive at an understanding 
fair to both parties. J. 


(Conclusion.) 
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Mrs. Besant at Eighty 


“ TF I were trying to give a true picture of Amcrican 

civilization to-day,” said Mrs. Besant, “ I would 
not begin with the stockyards of Chicago. Yet that is 
what Miss Mayo has done in her crudely coloured picture 
of India. As a matter of fact, animal sacrifices have 
already been abolished in many of the territories of 
the Indian Princes. As to child marriage, all educated 
Indians feel strongly on the subject, and reform will 
certainly come; but we need not look further than 
England to understand how difficult it is to change the 
social habits of a people. I have lived among Indians 
as an Indian for many years of my life, and I know their 
thoughts and feelings and the beauty of their domestic 
relation. Miss Mayo’s book may tell the truth about 
isolated cases which are bound to occur in a country 
of three hundred million people, but it is not the whole 
truth or anything remotely like it. Deeds of shame 
are done in every country, alas! and even worse instances 
of rape and violence than those cited in other India 
could be duplicated here in England.” 

Such was the gist of Mrs. Besant’s opinion on a matter 
that has been agitating the minds of all the well-wishers 
of India. Her opinion is valuable, for perhaps there 
is no one living with a wider combined experience of 
the minds of simple folk in Kast and West. It is, of course, 
as an interpreter, rather than as a prophetess or politician, 
that Mrs. Besant will be remembered. Her long and 
intimate experience of India and of England cannot be 
gainsaid, nor her practical experience denied. For fifteen 
years she worked as a Socialist in England, and for thirty- 
eight years she has lived as an Indian ;_ her views should 
therefore be at least weighed carefully against those of 
Miss Mayo. 

Speaking to her, it is difficult to believe that she is 
to-day a woman of eighty, so vivid and varied are her 
interests and so keen are her judgments. She has just 
visited twelve countries in Northern Europe in three 
weeks, flying most of the way. Last Sunday she 
addressed her usual mecting at Queen’s Hall. This 
week she leaves for India to carry on an active campaign 
there in the cause of self-government for India within 
the British Empire. In her lifetime she has seen the 
triumph of many great causes for which she fought. 
As Mr. Geoffrey West says in a little volume which 
deserves attention for its sane appraisal of “* one of the 
most remarkable of living women ” :—* 

“ Her life-long battle for freedom of thought and speech, for 
truth and for enlightenment, in politics and in religion, and in 
England and in India, certainly will stand ; it has already become 
@ part of history.” 

The writer proceeds, and justly in our opinion, to 
state that all she has done—a great service none the 
less—is to hasten processes already existing. The 
modern spirit would have come to birth without her, 
even if it had been born with more difficulty, after 
delay. Indeed Mrs. Besant herself would accept this 
verdict, as a tribute to her Master, in psychological 
realms where we do not pretend to follow her. 

When she was young, Mrs. Besant witnessed the 
march of Garibaldi through the streets of London, 
madly cheered by the crowds who paid their tribute 
to liberty. She has seen the rise of Italy, the making 
of modern Germany, and the growth of a national 
spirit in India. On the platform last Sunday, she 
spoke burning words on the subject of international 
peace, which can only be brought about by the recognition 
of that brotherhood, without distinction of race, ereed, 
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easte or colour, which it is the first object of 4, niversall 
Theosophical Society to promote. iad food, 

We are not concerned, however, with Mrs. Besant’, sphere, OF 
philosophy, nor with those other activities of a section 9 But durin 
the Theosophical Society, which are concerned with yastly im 
the coming of a Messiah, about to be vouchsafed to ane Taxation |; 
incredulous world. Yet we must respect Mrs, Besant National | 
convictions as she respects those of others, and We fe Governme 
would add that the causes she espouses are advocate) yagzes bet! 
with all her old intensity and cloquence. Mrs. Besay ff ¢ 
on the platform is a remarkable figure. She is shop 
and strongly made; dressed in white; with a shock of 
white hair, which she has always worn cropped; her 
voice is quict, her gestures few. Occasionally tly 
pontifical ring Madame Blavatsky gave her glitters ina 
single quick movement of her right hand, or click 
against the rostrum when she grips it. Except {iy 
this one gesture she develops her argument quietly, 
simply, without hesitation or the slightest circumlocutioy, 
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never groping for a word, hardly stopping for applauy, wd their 2 
A being possessed, one might imagine her to be. He mm an 
mood transfers itself to the audience and it is wih sitive y 
exaggeration to say that a power becomes andibl # sumptic 
in that vibrant voice which could hardly live in , «* neces: 
woman of eighty. When she read to the Queen’s Hal Bit the b 
the “ Creed of Hungary”: “I believe in One God, | nn cont 
believe in National Unity, I believe in one Etema is of 2 
Divine Justice, I believe in the Resurrection of Hungary, cata 
a thrill passed through the audience, making them fed hte than 
that they would die for that distracted country! 4 all as 
trick of rhetoric, if you will, but a force that must le alias de 
reckoned with in the world to-day. While Mrs. Besant tis eal 
lives, what she says from the platform will find an echo Hfy.js has 
all over the world. Her public is international. 3. It « 
* While my body is strong I am delighted to go on,” By» jeast he 
she said to the present writer, “ but when it is worn out, Bites of t 
I shall gladly lay it aside.” That that day is not yet, By the f; 


both India and England have cause to be thankful, 
for she is a good and brave woman, although in ou 
opinion sometimes misguided. In India she is a fore 
to be reckoned with. Often we have been told that 
her influence is waning, but it is not true. Courage, 
as Thackeray said of the Georges, never goes out of 
fashion. Scholars with a profounder knowledge, writes 
with abler pens, have attempted to interpret for w 
the mind of the East, yet the fact remains that but for 
Mrs. Besant the general public in England would hardly 
know anything of the real India, the India of religious 
speculation. May she long continue to preach her creed 
of friendship and tolerance, 
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mur succe: 
National Health—II Reig: 
T is an extraordinary fact that though the last century, JM les eac’ 


and particularly its second half, has witnessed afPditary | 
series of ever-growing and quite unprecedented social 
experiments, no attempt has ever been made to discovel 
whether or not they have been successful. It appears t0 
be taken for granted. The comparisons which I made it 
my previous article between the stature of men ci/té 
1880 and that of those of to-day seem to show that these 
experiments have been definitely harmful. 

Such comparisons, however, are really seareely neces 
sary. As Professor Julian Huxley has pointed out, one 
need but compare the present state of national healtlh— 
with only one man in three fit for active service with 
that of animals or savages, to realize the deterioration 
there has been, This decline from the savage state is 
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yoiversally acknowledged, and is variously attributed to 
pad food, factory or office life, pollution of the atmo- 
sphere, OF other unhealthy factors of the environment, 
pat during the last hundred years living conditions have 
ystly improved. The Colwyn Report on Debt and 
qusation gives a rise of 300 per cent. per capita in the 
National Income between 1818 and 1913, and a Local 
government Board Report of 1909 gives the rise in real 
wages between 1860 and 1907 as at least 40 per cent. 
Since 1851—the first recorded year—housing conditions 
yve grown steadily better, and show the greatest im- 
provement between 1911 and 1921. For this decade the 
jgures, Which are for the number of persons per house, 
nay be subject to a little correction by the more accurate 
wkoning of the number of rooms per person. But they 
dow beyond doubt that the recent outcry was an index, 
jot of a diminished supply of houses, but of an all-round 
igher standard of living. The abolition of child-labour, 
ie better working conditions of both men and women, 
ad their much shorter working hours are other improve- 
meats; and it would indeed be surprising to find that the 
wiritive value of food has declined—e.g., the per head 
ousumption of meat and sugar, both now looked upon 
“necessaries, ’ has risen enormously during the century. 
Bit the best and, I think, final evidence of improved 
ving conditions is the death-rate, which, even at the 
ire of 25 per thousand living (Carr-Saunders) at the 
ginning of the nineteenth century, was very much 
wer than in any community of animals. (I must dis- 
mand, as too large a question for discussion now, the 
wying death-rates of savage tribes in different parts 
ithe world.) Since then the death-rate in England and 
Wales has been more than halved, and stood at 12.2 in 
25. It can scarcely be said that living conditions 
uv least healthy where most people live, and live longest. 
(ritices of the industrial revolution are too apt to forget 
tut the falling death-rate and growing population are 
i themselves overwhelming evidence of its success in 
supplying the necessaries of life. 

The salient facts are that all civilized communities 
low a marked falling-off from the standard of fitness 
taining in nature, and that a further decline has been 
mst marked, in England, after an era of phenomenal 
“progress.”’? It almost looks as if there were something 
athe very nature of civilization which must inevitably 
ring about its collapse. 

The increase in population which followed upon the 
posperity of industrialism was chiefly due not, as is 
metimes supposed, to a rise in the birth-rate, but to a 
ill in the death-rate. The important point to notice 
sthat prosperity continued to increase, always keeping 
ilittle ahead of the expansion of population. Thus for 
aur successive generations a growing number of 
fie weakly and inefficient have been able to survive. 
tis true that the more advantageous environment now 
tables each individual to make the most of his or her 
keeditary potentialities, be they good or bad; but this 
min has been more than offset, in the mass, by the in- 
tasing proportion of individuals with potentialities 
hapable of much development. 

It is doubtful whether greater prosperity alone could 
ave directly caused all the damage—for the weakly 
ildie in the midst of plenty. But it rendered possible, 
id was accompanied by, another most potent factor, 
ihich may be shortly termed the “ anti-death campaign.” 
y this I mean the revolution in public sanitation and 
igiene, the discovery and application of the principles 
preventive medicine, ameliorative social measures of 
ll sorts, and, last and most important, the child welfare 


LOVE Men 
vement, 


Greater survival at the two ends of life, among old 
people and infants, is chiefly responsible for the fall in the 
total death-rate. The expectation of life of the young 
man or woman is not much greater than it used to be. 
We can care for the old, whose very age shows their 
toughness, and who are of no racial importance. With 
great pains we successfully rear the weakly to reproductive 
age—Nature eliminates them in the first few months of 
life—but beyond that the resources of civilization are 
singularly ineffective. 

Professor Raymond Pearl's work* on the native 
population of Algeria offers an interesting contrast ; 
for the death-rate of these Mussulmans, who live a strenu- 
ous life in totally insanitary and unhygienic conditions, 
has fallen slightly faster than that of civilized countries, 
From birth until the age of thirty-five the death-rates 
for each year of life are high compared with those of 
Europe and America, Then the comparative decline 
sects in, and “ from age sixty-five on to the end of the life 
span the Mussulman population exhibits a mortality at 
ages not only markedly lower than that of the European 
population of Algeria but lower than the life table death- 
rates in the United States. The whole picture presented 
by the Mussulman curve is that of a population living 
natural 


under natural conditions in which the force of 


selection—the weeding-out of the weak in the earlier 
periods of life and the survival of the strong to ripe old 
has full play.” 

Civilization has hitherto chiefly consisted of an increase 
in prosperity, and a reduction of hardship. But, as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw says, “ there is no health without hard- 
ship ’’—a_ hardship which eliminates the weakly and 
stimulates the strong. ELDON Moore. 
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age 


The Further Progress of an 
Emigrant 


; oe cmigrant who addressed you some months ago 

(Letter “From an Emigrant Ship,” Spectator, 
March 27th, 1926) successfully suffered his sea change 
and duly found himself an immigrant to New Zealand. 

It was nearly dusk when we landed at Wellington. 
It was Sunday, too, and a strange city is still more strange 
if you do not know its Sabbath customs. A desire for 
real shore-going food was uppermost in my mind. This 
seemed to be general, for as we went from restaurant to 
cating-house—and sometimes back agaii—we met almost 
our entire company similarly occupied. ‘‘ Have ye tried 
the ‘Blue Pig’ over the way? Man, but they do ’em 
gr-ran’ there!” So to the ‘ Blue Pig’ we would repair. 
It was a great night, and thanks to the closing hours in 
force in our new country nobody felt a penny the worse 
next morning. 

On Monday we dispersed to our various destinations. 
My particular train went southward discharging on to 
tiny back-country platforms, here a weeping domestic, 
there a stolid North-country ploughman, and again a 
somewhat forlorn schoolboy. Perhaps we saw them 
hoist their bundles into a farmer's gig before the night 
swallowed them up. Friends of but six weeks’ acquain- 
tance, but bound by the curious intimacies of a sea 
voyage and by our common hopes for the future in this 
new land. 

My own destination was Christchurch. The Y.M.C.A. 
opened its hospitable doors and directed me to “ reliable ”’ 
lodgings where a motherly person gave me a taste of real 
colomal kindness, I had decided upon a short stay in the 
city to refresh myself and my smail wardrobe, and hoped 
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to find casual work to harden me up after the comparative 
inactivity of the voyage. I scanned the advertisement 
columms of the daily papers as soon as they appeared and 
would be off after a “* tomato picker ” or “ odd job man ” 
wanted, as fast as my legs could carry me. But always 
someone with longer legs was there first. I applied at 
employment bureaux ; but temporary jobs for unskilled 
workmen there were none. If I didn’t get fit working, I had 
plenty of exercise looking for work. The money brought 
from England to last me until I found a job began to run 
low ; and, pleasant as it was to walk about in that most 
English and delightful city, I realized that it was time to 
carry out my original intention, which was to retire to the 
back country and seek my fortune there. 

One perfect morning I took the train southward. 
North or South, it was all one to me; but the South 
looked more exciting on the map, so South I went. At 
a little town on the coast I met a man who said “ You try 
the Mackenzie country, they always want men there. 
It’s such a cold wild spot no one will stay in it.” So to the 
Mackenzie country I repaired. An inn on the shores of 
the loveliest lake gave me a night’s lodging. But the next 
day I must find quarters elsewhere, for it was Easter- 
time and there would be no room. I had heard much of 
colonial back-country hospitality, but, accustomed to 
English ways, it is not easy to intrude oneself, to the 
extent of practically demanding food and lodging, upon 
complete strangers. However, there seemed no alter- 
native. 

I had left the Canterbury Plains sweltering in heat. 
I came to the Mackenzie in a snowstorm and remembered 
the words of my friend on the coast. But the sunset 
that evening was clear; and the next day, Good Friday, 
as bright and sparkling as a winter’s day in the Swiss 
Alps. I chose at random a sheep station some eighteen 
miles away and set off with a very light heart. The heat 
of the sun soon cleared the snow from the plains—amiles 
and miles of rolling plains, not a tree to be seen. Only 
the brown tussock grass and—most welcome sight to sea 
and pavement-weary eyes—a great circle of glorious 
snowy mountains. Leaving the lake and valley where I 
had lodged that night, I followed a rough road that led 
over slow-rising ridges until an even more enchanting 
valley lay before me. There was a wide river bed down 
which the Tasman took its various channels. Beyond 
this the mountains rose steeply to seven or eight thousand 
feet. Southward the river melted into a great blue lake. 
But it was the view up the valley that left me breathless. 
There were the monarchs of the New Zealand Alps, 
Sefton, Tasman, La Perouse, and, above them all, mighty 
Aorangi. But this is in danger of becoming a description 
of scenery, whereas it is intended to be an account of an 
emigrant’s progress. 

Towards evening I found Bracmar Station, delightfully 
set amongst trees a little above the river, and, inwardly 
trembling, announced that I was looking for work—and 
could I have a bed of any kind for the night. Almost 
before I knew what had happened I was provided with 
soft shoes and a racquet and was playing tennis as though 
I had lived there all my life. The low white bungalow 
was that perfect colonial homestead I had read and 
dreamed about. Its inhabitants seemed to have no other 
thought than to make a stranger comfortable and at 
home. Six o’clock tea found me recovering from a kind 
of stupor. Thereafter billiards, and so blissfully to bed. 

The most amazing happening of that Good Friday 
was reserved for late in the evening, when the owner of a 
neighbouring station came in and there and then took me 
* rouseabout.” 


‘ 


on as a 


The two miles’ walk next day proved to be the end of 


—<——_— 


my pilgrimage. In default of other lodging an angie, 
hut in the garden was allotted to me, my place was laid 
at the family table, and I had found my fortune on 4, 
banks of the Tasman River, between the mountains and 
the lake. 

To one who, though no countryman, had bey 
accustomed to the various calls of life in the Navy, nog 
of the ordinary farm and sheep work did not presers 
insuperable difficulties. The care and maintenance of, 
team of draught horses devolved first upon me. Certainly 
their standing and running rigging was a little hard 
master—but then I was not brought up in sail, Jy 
second day found me harrowing with two horses. Withiy 
a week I was promoted to the “ grubber ” and a team ¢ 
four. This was the job for me, for I would sit on the seg 
and smoke my pipe like any skipper on his own bridge, 

Autumn turned to sunny, frost-bound winter, and er 
the boss’s activity in tuning up his ploughs and othe 
implements is a sure sign that spring is at hand and req 
work toward. 

Perhaps I was born under a lucky star. I may hava 
been. But I am quite convinced that anyone who cong 
here with health and strength and as few preconceiye 
ideas as possible will find, as I have found, endless satis 
faction with his personal and material surroundings anj 
unlimited opportunities for work and advancement, 

R. R.B, 





. 
Getting the Sack 
[The author of this article is a riveter.—Eb. Speciatoy.] 

BIG Atlantic liner, sailing between Liverpool aj 
New York, had been lying up for repairs. May 
hands had been engaged from the ship-repairing trade, 
but now the job was drawing to a close and the forema 

was looking round to see whom he could “sack.” 
Some foremen are more human than others when dix 
pensing with a man. They assume a humble pose aul 
break the news gently, explaining how sorry they ar, 
but withal that it cannot be helped. Having bea 
through the experience themselves, they know what its 
to be out of a job. Others seem to delight in sacking 
a man, and this particular foreman was of that kind. We 
all felt very pessimistic about the shipbuilding trade, aul 
thought that the game was about played out—all except 
Rowly. To upset him was an utter impossibility. He 
had a game leg and a consumptive cough, and yet he 
retained an optimism as boundless as the ocean. Mor 
over, he was an expert raconteur, and would describe t0 
his mates the many thrills of his long wanderings, aul 


the chills that had failed to freeze him in his stand on the 
field of adversity. 

He was a funny chap, this Rowly, with an imme 
belief that he would make a fortune. So far he had oily 


succeeded in gathering together a heap of ruins. I 
of us can buy their experience at second-hand, howevel, 
and he may be a millionaire yet, if he lives. He told me 
many strange stories of human nature and the value d 
good comradeship when he was down and out in different 
parts of the world. Devil-may-care fellows they wet, 
with hearts of gold that were blazing fires to his hands ! 
the coldest days of his adversity. 

But, privately, he was a sensitive, shrinking soul. Fo 
some reason or other he took me into his coniidenc® 
With a very sad look on his face he took from his pocket! 
a torn and wrinkled photograph. It was the portrait of 
a girl. 

‘* What would they think of me,” he said, pointing “ 
his mates, “if they knew of this? Laugh, I suppos 
Or have they also corners in their souls ? 
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“Thirty years have passed,” he continued, “ since I 
+her, but her memory has never left me. I’ve tried to 
own it, but it won’t go, and it'll follow me to hell.” 

| took the photograph he showed me, and turning it 
wnd I found these words: “ My beautiful one, it is 
hy to stab my spirit with memories of what you once 
“», But I shall ever exult in the folly.” 

Romance is a hardy flower. It blossoms in the unlike- 
st places, and often swectest when tended by grimy 
nds. She lived here, a dauntless and dainty lady in 
wly's heart. 

I went up on deck for a breath of fresh air: it had 
on raining. The last drop of water had barely touched 
»» ground before the sun came out and lit up a fragment 
+ snow-white mist, which separated itself from the 
her clouds, caught in some current of the upper air. 
Behold a cloud was born that floated off into space. 

From the contemplation of such things I had to come 
wn to earth, for the foreman was on his rounds and 
. fate in the balance. Poor Rowly, with his diseased 
dy and his good heart—would he keep his job ? 

Well, he did. Unlucky in love, he was lucky in other 
mys. As for myself, I collected my tools, wished him 
ie best of luck, and * Bon voyage.’ Nor have I scen 


im since, HeRBeERtT JONES. 


Att 


(Tur Frencu Gauiery] 

Nuc French Gallery at 120 Pall Mall has brought together 
amples of ten French artists, five of whom are young, 
hile the others all born 1870. Yet looking 
nd the room there are no abrupt contrasts. None of the 
‘adyance guard ** are included here. M. Paul Charlemagne is 
haps the most ** modern” in his methods, but even old- 
shioned people could weil enjoy his fine group of marigolds, 
¢ against rich browns with a velvety bloom; and his bold 
ushwork has the virtue of not clamouring for notice. There 
freshness of air and sea in his Marine, and in Les Ifs the 
forative arrangement of fruit trees in white blossom against 
yramid of tall black-green yew trees is harmonious as well 
s striking. 

But none of these juniors holds his own with M. Henri 
tin, who can frame light and sunshine. His Garden Gale 
iglimpse into such a summer as we have nearly forgotten ; 
live with would be 
water flowing, controlled by 
le wooden dams, yet asserting its freedom in little rippling 
sts. Willows on ood side swing with the movement of 
iter, and tall poplars in rows behind them on each side 
mg back the sense of formality. And the gold of the early 
lar leaf, sunlit, marries itself to the purple of a hill in the 
vkground, so saving the picture from that excess of greenery 
lich makes spring's freshness so hard to paint. 
. Lucien Simon has the portraits of two old people, painted 
but not often— 
th paintings have done, how two long lives grow together. 
more characteristic of this painter is the Breton colt 
atket—recalling Mr. Jack Yeats by its humour and vitality ; 
Mr. Yeats never suggests as this does the grace as well as 
tawkwardness of a colt. This excellent little show will be 
fn for several wecks. 
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[Tue Ginves GALLERY] 
ithe Gieves Art Gallery, 22 Old Bond Street, is a gathering, 
tly of landscapes, by the Swedish artist Hadar Jonzén, 
“Mg solid work, unattractive in colour, and showing its 
liences of drawing and composition perhaps no _ less 
ell in the photographie reproduction. Yet colour is essential 
'the most curious thing in all, the picture of an Easter 
But this northern who paints France 


the most part is more at home in Normandy ; better than 


¥ of his landseapes I liked the picture of a Norman household, 
MM solid folk at their good solid meal before the solid, 
iiortable chimney—the whole with a_ primitive 
uplicity, yet with no affected striving to be primitive. 
“Same qualities show in the study of an old peasant woman 


seen 


before her little house under heavy trees: woman and house 
and trees all belong to each other. For the more academic 
qualities of this sincere painter one should turn to the vista 
of St. Cloud, or, better still, a long view between two groups 
of tall beech trees—an admirable composition, full of feeling 
for every inflection in the slender columns of the trunks. 
LEMON GREY. 
[Tur Home Crarrs Exuisition at THE Imperran Instirvte] 
WE regret that it is impossible to do justice to the excellent 
exhibition of Home Crafts at the Impcrial Institute at South 
Kensington, because that exhibition closed yesterday. No 
doubt our readers know of the good work the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes is doing in encouraging a great 
variety of home crafts. Full particulars are obtainable from 
the Handicraft Secretary, 39 Eccleston Street, S.W.1. 


The Theatre 


[ Tuz Lapy In Law,” at WynbHAm's] 
I was thrilled when the curtain went up. At last I was 
to see Miss Evans, to whose talent I’ve always done homage, 
in a part and play of her own selection. I expected great 
things. 
The disappointment was keen. 
When you can never quite decide whether you are watching 


a tragi-comedy or a farce, there is something wrong. And 
there is something wrong with The Lady in Law. 
It has been adapted from the French. Doubtless much 


has been lost in the process. The original may have sparkled 
like champagne ; the translation fizzes like flat ‘* Schweppes.” 
If there is nothing to bring a blush to the most sensitive 
cheek, there is little to tickle the most risible nerves. 

And why does everyone in the cast so conscientiously 
try to be French? It really doesn’t help matters. The 
only soul who pulls it off is Mr. O. B. Clarence, and he seems 
to do it with no effort at all. His study of a man who was 
perfectly honest until he sought legal advice was the most 
entertaining thing of the evening. As to the story, Maitre 
Bolbec (Edith Evans) is, as her husband says, “a great 
man.” She is a lawyer, and is so busy about it that she 
leaves her husband (Frederick Leister extracts every ounce 
from the part) to dismiss servants and buy table-napkins, 
and so on. He sleeps at normal times, his wife does not; 
so that they are seldom both awake and unoccupied at the 
same moment, which is, of course, in married life, a pity. 

Maitre Bolbec asking for trouble. She it, 
The husband consoles himself temporarily with Madame 
Pointet, his wife’s client, whose “‘ case” is as deliciously 
weak her head. Miss Codrington scored heavily in 
this part. Outraged womanhood surges in the legal bosom. 
The husband, by subtle reminiscences of honeymoon. days, 
reawakens love, but the love is—unfortunately—for her 
good-looking secretary. Except for his looks, Mr. Duncan 
Yarrow is miscast in this thankless part. Of course, every- 
thing comes right in the nick of time, but not very con- 
vincingly. 

In her lighter moments Miss Edith Evans has much of 
the sparkling charm of Miss Marie Tempest, and something 
else, all her own, as well. She is a great actress and deserves 
a great play, which this certainly is not. T. W. 
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Poetry 
Flooded Fields 


Ser, where those flooded fields are turned to ponds, 
How three disdainful swans come sailing down, 
Gazing to left and right inquiringly, 
Like courtiers on a holiday from town 
Who study rustic ways they've never known. 


o 
1S 


They marvel at the clumsiness of stiles 
For human louts with no webbed feet nor wings, 
Then turn, contemptuous, from the watching birds 
And hedgerow-creatures’ stares and whisperings, 
Thinking of far-off lakes for stately kings. 


CAMILLA DoyLyu, 
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Russia overloaded him with goods. In fact, in June, whe _ 
C O rres ondence the Fengtien troops were as near Hankow as Chiang Kai-she 
Pp has recently been to Peking, it took the apparent imminey 
A Lerrer From PExINe. fall of W uhan to encourage the Government there to sea 
ei na ; supplies to Feng up the Han river. This, however, y,, 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] unsuccessful, as the Fengtien troops interrupted the shipme 
Sir,—Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Dictator of North China, sits and added the supplies to their own. Prez; 
to-day in a palace of the former emperors, viewing from On the other hand, it is only the blindest reactionary whi ust the 


afar the new situation on the Yangtse and gauging to what 
extent the departure of General Chiang Kai-shek for his native 
village in Chekiang makes the Nationalist position weaker 
or stronger. The Nationalists have lost a brilliant leader 
and have gained apparent unity. In the process, the forces 
of the Ankuochun have been able to get back to the banks 
of the Yangtse and recapture the greater part of Kiangsu 
and half Anhwei. Hence the time arrives for a revision of 
the general position. 

In the moment of Nationalist demoralization Sun Chuan- 
fang swept his enemies over the river and, if it will be difficult 
for him to cross and take Nanking and Shanghai, it will 
prove equally difficult for the Nationalists to recross and 
enter Kiangsu north of the river again. In getting there 
Sun Chuan-fang disobeyed the strict orders of his superior, 
Chang Tso-lin. He was ordered not to go beyond Hsuchowfu 
when that was captured and, when he ignored that order, 
not to go beyond Pengpu. However, his personal ambition 
and desire to regain the ** face” he lest by his retreat earlier 
in the year led him on. His success has been his forgiveness, 
but the Dictator is desperately hoping that his commander 
in Kiangsu will not cross the Yangtse; in fact it is stated on 
good authority that he would be glad if the Nationalists 
are found strong enough to prevent such a move at the present 
time. He desires Sun Chuan-fang’s attention directed 
toward the more immediate Ankuochun concern—the climi- 
nation of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. 

That elimination will mean annihilation if the Ankuochun 
can compass it, and this achievement will, in time, provided 
Nationalism can be kept south of the Yangtse, mean that 
Chang Tso-lin may be able to establish his so-called Central 
Government on a sounder basis, supported by a bigger revenue 
and by geographical size. These things logically lead on to 
the Presidency and recognition by the foreign Powers—in 
the view of the Dictator. 

But first the elimination of Feng Yu-hsiang has to be accom- 
plished. While he is in a position to harry Shantung and 
the south-west of Chihli the Central Government is not very 
secure. ‘The key to the position in this area is held, as it has 
been for sixteen years, by General Yen Hsi-shan, Governor of 
Shansi, the ‘“ Model Province.” His prime consideration 
throughout those sixteen years has been, and still is, an 
inviolate Shansi. When Chiang Kai-shek appeared to be 
within rifle shot of the Tartar walls of Peking, Shansi watched 
the field very closely. The familiar Southern flag, a white 
sun in a blue field, was hoisted throughout the province and 
when questioned Yen Hsi-shan replied that as a member 
for over sixteen years of the Kuomintang he was entitled to 
fly the flag. But now that Nationalism has retreated, the 
wisdom of that incident may be doubted from the point of 
view of Yen. That Yen does doubt it is indicated by the 
fact that he has sent delegates to the Ankuochun informing 
them that he objects to the proximity of Feng’s Kuominchun 
troops and desires them to leave Honan. This is a typically 
Chinese method of telling Peking that his feelings have changed 
and that co-operation might be considered. Yen is more 
amenable to Ankuochun “reason” than he was, say, in 
mid-July. He may not assist the move against Feng, but 
it is certain that he will not obstruct any move from Peking 
in that direction. 

What, then, is Feng’s position ? Much ink has been spilt 
by correspondents regarding the immense potential power of 
the Kuominchun forces, but Feng’s military might is something 
of a legend. Competent observers returning here from 
Kaifeng and Chengchow in Honan province report that the 
most optimistic estimate places the number of Feng’s rifles 
at 50,000, roughly a rifle among every five or six men. Since 
he was driven from Peking by Chang Tso-lin, he has been 
tucked away in Shensi Province and dependent upon Russia 
and Hankow for his supplies of war material, having no other 
means of importing them. Being familiar with his reputation 
as the least trustworthy man in China, neither Hankow nor 


would argue that Feng has had all the supplies he wants fron 
Russia. In the first place Feng was not wholly trusted ang i 
the second the Soviet, even if it wished, has not the millions 
to throw into Feng’s hands. 
When the elimination of Feng is complete and about half 
of China under the direct control of Chang Tso-lin, a united 
Ankuochun force will face the Nationalists across the Yangty 
If, as is earnestly hoped in Peking, Tang Seng-chi, leader g 
the Wuhan armies, throws in his lot with the Ankuochun, the 
Chang’s forces will have one foot thrown across the riyer at 
the highly strategic point, the Wuhan area. It must ) 
presumed that by the time Feng’s elimination is eomplete tly 
Wuhan and Nanking factions of Nationalism will be a welde 
whole again, an essential fact if the movement is to hold i 
position in South Kiangsu, South Anhwei, and Chekiang, 
Much, then, depends upon the relative strength of th 
North and South. To prophesy further is dangerous, by 
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the possibilities are entertaining. Will it be armed neutrality workers. 1 
separating what will be virtually two separate peoples anf i founded + 
two separate countries? That, no doubt, would satis lave a pre 


Chang Tso-lin. He has always had an antipathy agains 
coming below or even as far-as the Yangtse. His mais 
desires are not hidden from those who circulate about him, 
Briefly they may be summarized :— 

For himself the Presidency; Kansu and Szechuan fy 
Wu Pei-fu as Tupan; Shensi for Yen Hsi-shan if he assists 
the Ankuochun against Feng; the other provinces north of 
the Yangtse for Chang Tsung-chang, Sun Chuan-Fang, and 
Tang Seng-chi (should the latter turn over) ; and the dictator! 
son, Marshal Chang Hsueh-Liang, installed at Mukden « 
Tupan of Manchuria. These, added to foreign recognitior 
of the Central Government, make up the dreams of a forma 
bandit-chief. 

It may be that his subordinates, Chang Tsung-chang aw 
Sun Chuan-fang, will desire to push Nationalism back to th 
Pearl river from which its rising tide swept northwards 
little over a year ago. If they do their desires will cam 
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much weight, but it is unlikely that Chang will allow them anfimanitaria: 
Fengtien troops to add to theirs for the purpose. Six month jeing real 




















ago it was realized by leaders such as Eugene Chen, a 
frequently mentioned in conversation by him and others 
that if the movement failed to reach Peking then it might hav 
to withdraw again to the two Kwang provinces, Kwangtu 
and Kwangsi. Those words may prove to have been propheti 
If so, then Nationalism will have a second chance to do wi 
Dr. C. C. Wu and other prominent leaders urged a year agi 
that the movement should thoroughly develop the Kwan 
provinces, reorganize their finances, build roads and railway 
educate the millions who live on the banks of the Pearl riv 
and so found a sound government which by its very wor 
would in due course take in surrounding territory and exten 
its influence gradually, until it became the greatest power! 
this undeveloped and unfortunate country. It was for thi 
that Dr. Wu was driven from the country by Chiang Kai-shed 
who, fired by the visions of Sun Yat-sen, saw in a Drilliat 
military victory of Nationalism the nearest and surest roll 
to the desired millennium.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PEKING CorresroNnDENt 
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The Aeroplane 


A Giant bee you drone through the cloud, 
Then silver and swift, as a bright dragon-fly, 
With the speed of a dart 

You flash to the hills in the sky. 

The envy of birds makes you proud, 

How magic to feel 

A man at a wheel 


Is your heart! 
i. T. 
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Waj 
nent 
wh Tus the International Labour Organization should form 
Tone part of the League of Nations is a fact which sometimes 
d inf puzzles people who have not reflected on the present state of 
ions the world. It does not need very profound thought, however, 


+ realize that without a foundation of industrial security 
half ne might almost say disarmament!) economic recovery, 


j with it political stability, are likely to be dangerously 


re ree The conditions which spell economic prosperity 
dig ormisery are becoming every day more international, as the 
thal interdependence of one country on another becomes more 
ati highly developed. Moreover, it is now being more and more 


- ell videly recognized that in working out the future economic 
tell oganization of the world it is essential to view from an inter- 


lied MM ational standpoint not only commerce, but industry, which 
| ik s its fountain-head. In treating industrial questions it is 


yt Governments alone that can reach satisfactory solutions, 
theif They now seek direct consultation with those actually engaged 
bu i in industry the organized employers and the organized 
yorkers. That is why the International Labour Organization 
anf founded on a triple foundation. Though the Governments 
lave a preponderating voice, the direct representation of 
employers and workers keeps it in close touch with the hard 
ralities of industrial life. 



































tx PROBLEM OF NATIVE LABOUR. 

§me of the problems which at present confrent the 
(ganization may be aptly illustrated from the agenda of the 
nat meeting of its Governing Body or Council, on which 
sttwelve Governments, including Great Britain, Canada and 
India, six employers and six workers. The meeting will 
tke place, by the way, in Berlin at the invitation of the 
(man Government, a symptom of the revived interest of 
(many in international and social affairs. 

In the first place comes the report of our committee of 
aprts on native labour. This may seem a far cry at first 
éht, but as Colonial areas are becoming rapidly developed 
dlover the world as the sources of supply for food and raw 
material on Which industrial countries are increasingly depen- 
tnt, the protection of the native has assumed, not merely a 
tmanitarian importance, but an economic significance which 
Bheing realized by all the Colonial Powers. Unless care is 
uken to prevent the exploitation of native labour under bad 
oditions, not only may grave social consequences follow, 
ht it may become more and more diflicult to obtain the 
messary labour to develop the resources of Colonial territories. 
tis with these aims in view that, following on the Slavery 
lnvention adopted by the Assembly of the League, the 
ternational Labour Office was invited to take up the question 
inative labour. Its first step was to appoint a strong com- 
ittee, consisting of men with wide Colonial experience, such 
w Sir Frederick Lugard, Sir Selwyn Fremantle, Mr. H. M. 
tberer from South Africa, and men of equal standing from 
ance, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Spain, Portugal and 
wan. This committee has now presented its first report 
tthe subject of forced labour, which, in their unanimous 
Winion, should cease at the earliest possible moment, but 
twhich they have proposed a series of restrictive regulations 
ting the transitional period which must precede its complete 
iappearance. 

ITLEMENT OF REFUGEES. 

another question of great difficulty is that connected with 
lk Russian and Armenian refugees for whom the Office is 
tempting to find permanent settlement and employment, 
il thus to prevent them remaining a charge on the States 
hich are now harbouring them. Although the Office has, 
itng the last two years, succeeded in placing some 35,000 
gees in employment, there still remain some 200,000 whose 
indition is more or less one of destitution. On the one hand, 
determined effort is being made, with the assistance of the 
kundatory government, to settle the 30,000 Armenians in 
tia Who have been living in circumstances of great hardship, 
ificient money has been obtained from the French Govern- 
tnt and from other sources, including a liberal contribution 
hm the Lord Mayor’s Fund, to enable the work of settlement 





The League 


of Nations 


A Communication from the President of the 1.L.O. 


to be begun. Already the camps at Aleppo and Beirut have 

been rendered more sanitary and habitable, and some 3,000 
refugees have within the last few months been placed on the 
Jand, where there is every prospect of their doing well. Efforts 
are also being made, not without success, to place some Russian 
refugees in South America ; but the cost of their transportation 
znd settlement is necessarily high, and at present the total 
funds available are totally inadequate to solve the problem, 
Ilours or Work. 

Turning to problems of more European concern, the 
Director's report will no doubt give rise to some discussion 
on the Washington Hours Convention, the history of which 
illustrates the increasing importance of labour conditions 
in international competition and the necessity of reaching 
agreement with regard to them. As Sir Arthur Stecl-Maitland 
has said, if there was to be competition in hours of industry, 
the result would be almost equaliy lamentable to that of the 
competition in armaments during the War. As long as 
Europe was afflicted by depreciated currencies, the labour 
factor in commercial competition of comparatively 
minor importance, but with the re-establishment of something 
like normality in European currencies that factor is once 
more assuming primary importance. The recent history 
of the Hours Convention clearly exemplifies this tendency. 
At the present time it has been ratified unconditionally by 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia alone of the industrial countries 
of Europe. It has also been ratified by France and Italy, 
but only conditionally on simiiar action being taken by 
their principal industrial rivals, notably Great Britain and 
Germany. There is a general reluctance to enter into an 
international engagement to maintain the shorter working 
day without the assurance that it is to be of more or less 
general application. Failing such an engagement, however, 
longer hours are likely to continue in Germany and other 
countries, although in Great Britain the cight-hour day 
seems to have become so much a part of the general life of 
the country that it is likely to be substantially preserved. 
The Governing Body will also have before it a report on 
the hours, wages and other labour conditions in the mines 
of the principal coal-producing countries. 

ImproveD METHODS AND GREATER PRODUCTION. 

Finally, the Governing Body will be called upon to consider 
the steps to be taken to give effect to the recommendations 
of the International Economic Conference. That Conference 
furnishes a striking example of the interdependence of 
industrial and economic questions. For instance, the whole 
question of rationalization is one that touches very closely 
labour and its conditions of employment everywhere. As 
the Conference stated in one of its resolutions, ** one of the 
principal means of increasing output, improving conditions 
of labour, and reducing the cost of production is to be found 
in the rational organization of production and distribution ” ; 
but ‘it must be applied with the care which is necessary 
in order, while at the same time continuing the process of 
rationalization, not to injure the legitimate interests of the 
workers.” In order to continue the work which the Con- 
ference began, the last Assembly adopted a resolution providing 
for the constitution of a consultative economic committee 
which will include representatives both of employers and 
workers, three of the latter to be nominated by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. It is generally 
agreed that the revival of prosperity for all classes can only 
be obtained by improved methods and greater production, 
but these ends are not likely to be achieved unless there is 
co-operation between employers and workers which it is 
one of the principal aims of the International Labour Organ- 
ization to promote. 

I could expatiate on other items of the Governing Body’s 
programme, but I hope I have said enough to convince your 
readers that it is making a serious contribution towards 
the establishment of economic welfare and social justice, 
which are two of the basic conditions of international peace, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 
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Country Lif 
A Grim MicuArLMAs, A PartrrincGe CEensus. 
It is not well to emphasize the gloom extending over British The partridge month gives place to the pheasant mo) 
farms ; but present facts must be faced, however much we I have been at some pains to try to probe the myste ry of t 
may expect of the future. The depths have been reached partridge. Generally the birds suffered severely from the bg Sip, —AS | 
this Michaelmas. The agent for a number of extensive Weather, and no shoot at all will take place on some fay, over thirty 


properties—chiefly in the Home Counties—confesses that he 
has this autumn received more notices surrendering tenancies 
than in the whole of the previous thirty-three years. A 
month or two has surpassed a full generation in this unhappy 
particular. On one of the bigger properties just half the 
tenant-farmers have given notice that they must surrender 
their leases ; and there is no sign at all that others will be 
willing to occupy the deserted farms. In one particular 
farm sale that is to take place this week, the farmer's stock, 
implements, and various possessions occupy two-thirds of 
the sale catalogue ; and a miller’s carts, barrows, and apparatus 
the remaining third. The country mill, as described a week 
ago in this place, is vanishing at the same time as the farm. 
The plough and the mill-wheel that have turned land and 
water for a thousand years or so die together. 
* * * * 


None of this is theory or subjective pessimism. I record 
only facts that come to my personal knowledge. One district 
does not necessarily resemble another ; but it is hardly to be 
denied that this Michaelmas, which we all expected to be 
critical, has, in spite of hopes and glimpses of better prospects, 
proved fatal to the career of a very large number of our farmers, 
especially those who farmed units round about 300 acres. 
They are going out of business, as the one method, if it may 
be, of avoiding insolvency. What most of them will do next 
they do not know, but some at any rate intend to try their 
hand at smaller and less general forms of production. They 
will become poultry-farmers or pig-farmers on a small scale. 

> * * * 

What will happen to the land? <A good deal of it will 
not be ploughed again, nor will it be sown with grass or clover. 
I hear of one particular piece of about a hundred acres that is 
to be allowed to lie waste and go back like Eden after the fall. 
Not one, but many landowners are doing what Gilbert and 
Lawes did at Rothamsted: they are allowing definite areas 
to fall back to natural conditions. ‘Those two beneficent men 
of science made the experiment—and it has been fruitful— 
in order to discover secrets. The landowners are doing it 
solely in order to lose less money. The latest acres left to 
relapse are within twenty miles of London. The same thing 
is happening there as has happened—for all to see who will— 
along the Great Northern line between Sandy and Peter- 
borough. If an inquirer were to leave the train at one of 
these prairie patches and journey due west, he would pass 
through village after village that has lost a large proportion of 
its inhabitants within a generation, and over fields that have 
fallen in value from, say, £30 an acre to £3. The figure is 
not exaggerated. Indeed the land is valueless—a liability, 
not an asset. 

* * * 1” 

I write not for the sake of any political or social protest ; 
but to put forward a definite suggestion. Some of the land 
that at present is held to be valueless, since it is a cause of 
loss to both owner and farmer (especially if they are one and 
the same person), is good land in its class. The drawback is 
that it is heavy with clay ; and clay, though it holds every 
chemical substance desired for growth, is costly to work and 
to drain, too costly for impoverished and overtaxed pockets. 
If we are to decide that it is unsuitable for general farming, 
we must find an alternative. Has anyone ever thought of 
afforesting it? Almost all the forestry schemes concern the 
lighter, sandier, or higher areas, such as the plains at Thetford, 
or the catchment areas in the Lakes. To many people 
afforestation means the planting of larches, pines, and firs, 
with a sprinkling of deciduous trees between them. Is there 
any good reason why such land as I have noted, which will 
not grow conifers, should not be planted with such trees as 
ash and sycamore, both in great demand for different purposes, 
the ash because it is tough and pliable, the sycamore because 
when dry it has a peculiarly white and hard surface? Both 
grow well in these particular derelict soils, 







































ground. On one of.the biggest the whole bag consisteg ,J 
old birds, save 5 per cent. It is a bad year ; neverthei, 
there are areas of fair extent where the birds have floyrig, 
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even beyond the normal ; and in one county at any rate th - 
populous patches lie almost alongside the barre n hon «* “a 
One owner of a suffering shoot suggests to me that the bir well-know 
have suffered because the farming was too good! The ey : alt oe, 
were so heavy that the birds were caught, as it were, ny ~~ mx 
wet maze ; and it is undoubtedly true that nothing is J eae 


many hou 


ruinous to young birds than heavy crops, badly “ Jaid” P 
y g € 5 I ’ laid” | guthority 


storm. It is unsafe to judge by a few particular instangfR © le eff 
but in accordance with this theory it is a fact that in ¢ - ri 
district at any rate, where conditions are sharply contraste When bh 
the birds have flourished where the farming was inefficient ;, ofa single 
the soil poor and have perished wholesale where the farming of the Bri 
was intensive. It is doubtless a general] truth that the bette and : tae 
the farming the more the birds ; but we have enjoyed, wit} ng rm 
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SPRING IN AUTUMN. 

The naturalist has been better treated by the weathe, 
by the eccentric offensiveness of the weather, than the farme 
You could to-day pick a bouquet containing a good score ¢ 
unseasonable flowers. In my garden an apple tree began { 
put out fresh flowers on September 26th. A good spray ¢ 
blossom appeared on a weigelia bush on October 3rd. 4 
chiffchaff, whose song, most suggestive of a cicala, is one of tle 
events of early spring, was singing cheerily on September 2%, 
He was joined by blue tits and long-tailed tits. The robin 
sing all day ; and one particular starling has sat on a pea 
tree both “clapping his castanets,” in Tennyson's phiray, 
and mimicking a number of other birds. The temptation! 
grow has been morc irresistible than the desire to sing aui 
flower. One rose bush has just started afresh and many of tl 
bulbs are quite out of touch with the calendar. They have 
anticipated spring by some five or six months. The autun 
migration seems to be curiously partial—normally carly in so 
parts and late in others. 
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# * 2 
MIGRATION QUERIES. 

May I repeat that a great deal of information is want 
by students of the autumn migration? This year, as last, 
great number of warblers are being killed against the lights 
one western lighthouse on the mainland, and their fall ge 
unnoticed and unrecorded. In spite of the excellent wut 
begun by the Royal Society for the Preservation of Bin 
in ftxing up perches, such death traps are not infrequet! 
The birds in question consist almost exclusively of chil 
chaffs, willow warblers, and whinchats. Do they come It 
Ireland, or were they travelling down the West Coast 
What is wanted is some pooling of knowledge. Anyol 
who sees birds actually setting out or arriving is 
possession of useful knowledge and would serve science lf 
imparting it. Has anyone ever seen a corncrake sct off on" 
impossible journey ? 
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Scortisn Papers PLEASE Cory. 

A delightful tale of a dog is sent me by an American cort 
spondent. It should especially please Scotsmen. Bob, t! 
spaniel, was bought near Edinburgh and taken to the Unite 
States; and accepted life joyfully. But did he forget! 
Scottish moors? Certainly not. He was taken one 
shopping, an occupation he detested, in New York, and i 
habit on such expeditions was to lie flat on the floor with b 
head towards the door. But on this memorable occasion 4 
was taken to a department where real Scotch tweeds We 
sold. Yards of recently imported woollen stuffs lay 0 
long counter. The scent touched the nose of Bob as he ly 
sulking. He rose, sniffed the hem of a roll of tweed, ai 
leaping on the counter, began to roll and burrow in the Inve 
ness cloth and speak to it in suppressed barks. Clearly 
smelt of Edinburgh, the home of his youth ! 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE AVIATION BOOM 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
As an old subscriber to and reader of your paper for 





Sr, 
over thirty years, may I ask permission to reply to the amazing 
ytter of Sir Leo Chiozza Money, as published in your issue 


of September 24th ? 


One feels tempted to ask whether your correspondent has 
ever spent an hour or two intelligently on the ground of any 
well-known aerodrome in connexion with the established 
sir routes of this country or the Coatinent. I should also 
very much like to know whether he has ever actually been 
pp in an aeroplane, and if so for what length of time. How 
many hours’ flying has he to his credit, which give him the 
authority to write as he has done, and pour ridicule upon the 
yhole efforts of aviation ? 

When he writes of aviation as not being ‘‘ worth the bones 
ofa single human being,” I should like to say that the future 
of the British Empire lies through the pathways of the air, 
and if your correspondent will take the trouble to study what 
isgoing on, unfortunately to so small an extent in this country, 
but to such an amazing extent on the Continent, he will 
realize that the future is unquestionably with that nation 
that can travel the air routes of the world as we now travel 
the land routes of our country. 

I wonder what Sir Alan Cobham thinks of so short-sighted 
and misleading a statement. Are his great journeys across 
Africa and to Australia of no value ? I wonder what my late 
friend Capt. F. L. Barnard would have said to such a statement 
after all that he himself has done for aviation and the opening 
uw of the trade routes to the East, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
India? I wonder what all we business men who now plan 
our journeys and consider them from the point of view of 
air travel before we look at a railway time table, think of such 
a amazing and stupid statement on the part of your corre- 
spondent. 

Just recently, in order to complete certain business trans- 
ations and to bring about certain desirable business results, 
Itravelled just over a thousand miles in two days by air, 
ad completed a business journey which would otherwise 
lave taken me possibly four or even five days. On another 
weasion I had to keep an appointment one afternoon at 
4pm. the other side of Europe, a journey which ordinarily 
tukes me two days to get there, and instead of wasting time, 
Ileft Croydon at 7.15 a.m. and was in my customer's oflice 
tn minutes before the time of the appointment, several 
lundred miles away, the same day. Does your correspondent 
mean to say that aviation means nothing in the light of such 
fets? I am only one of many travellers who find aviation 
i immense saving of time, and to the whole business world 
isaving of time means industrial development and money. 
If your correspondent would go on to the aerodrome grounds 
if Croydon, Le Bourget, Amsterdam, Basle, Stuttgart, 
leipzig, Berlin, and numerous other places, and watch aero- 
planes coming in and going out, and the passengers changing 
oer from one route to another with the regularity of a train 
ervice, and with far greater conveniences, I venture to think 
he would not have written so foolish an article as he has done. 






The amenities of travelling by air are no little thing to be 
ispised either. You arrive at the end of your journey 
comfortable, feeling clean and tidy instead of being dirty 
ind grimy and tired as you are when you have had to make 
‘long journey by train, especially in Continental trains burning 
ft smoky coal, and travelling over railway lines which in 
‘Many cases are not fit for the heavy trains that pass over 
thm. Air travel brings practically no sense whatever of 
fitigue, but rather of exhilaration, and you are quite ready 
ind fresh for your work as soon as you get to the other end. 





Sir Leo then ridicules the idea of the Atlantic flights, and 
% forth. I must ask him to draw a very sharp distinction 
in his mind between stunt flying, record breaking, and neck- 
ve tiking schemes, and the ordinary commercial aviation along 
. the accredited fare-paying passenger routes of Europe. Most 
7 of us will be in full accord with his opposition to stunt work 
3, | “the air, but it is not fair to condemn aviation as a new means 





the Editor 


of progressive intercommunication between nations just 
because a few people have been foolish enough to attempt 
what is probably impossible at the present time except it 
be in a different kind of fying machine from that which has 
been consistently used during the last few months. 

Another absurdity underlying what Sir Leo writes is the 
occasional accidents which take place in civil aviation, and 
he bemoans the possibility of even being burnt alive when an 
acroplane crashes. Has he never heard of 
wrecked, and compartment after compartment being reduced 
to cinders by fire, and passengers being burnt alive in the 
smashed-up compartments ? One of the most dreadful ends 
to a railway accident is the possibility of fire, and very often 
there are people burnt to death under such conditions. As 
a matter of fact, travelling by air is safer than travelling by 
either land or by sea, and if your correspondent will take the 
trouble to investigate the figures that can be thorouglily 
verified as between the miles flown and the passengers carried, 
the air is the safest. 


trains being 


In view of the timidity and sheer funk which seem to underlie 
your correspondent’s letter, one wonders how he dare cross 
the road or try to get on a “bus or take part in any of the 
normal occupations of city life when he remembers the scores 
of people who are being killed in the streets of our towns and 
cities every month as the result of motor accidents, motor 
bicycles, and general carelessness. To carry out Sir Leo's 
suggestions we ought really never to leave our doorsteps 
except in company with a couple of policemen, and of course 
one would not expect him ever to travel by train, because 
he might get in an accident and he might possibly be burnt 
alive. 

The whole trouble in England at the present time is that 
we are not air-minded. Certainly your correspondent is not, 
and the writing of such a letter as he has sent to you may tend 
to make some nervous people less air-minded than ever. I 
hope what I am writing may help to counteract such an effect. 
I have travelled in the aeroplanes of four countries and I have 
been sufficiently interested to make inquiries as to the trade 
routes of those services. 

In Germany to-day, I believe that the study of aviation is 
now compulsory in all the elementary schools, the high 
schools, and the colleges of the country. In Russia, chaotic 
and dreadful as the conditions are, aviation holds a most 
important place in that country’s development, and there 
also the study of aviation is made compulsory in the schools, 
with the definite object of so training up the younger genera- 
tion that in ten years from now they will have a national air- 
mindedness which will make them a tremendous power to 
reckon with, whether it be in the realm of commercial develop- 
ment, scientific progress, or the destructive forces of war. 

I should like to see the study of aviation made compulsory 
in every school in England and the British Empire as well. 
I should like to see every important town with its own flying 
school and aerodrome. I should like to see the Government 
subsidizing for seven years all serious commercial efforts to 
make aviation of real interest and of value to the people, and 
I should like to see definite self-protecting air routes estab- 
lished between all parts of the British Empire, coupled with a 
service commensurate with our needs, just as in the old days 
there was the demand that the British Navy should police 
the seas and take into its safe keeping our people in far-off 
lands. 

Your correspondent does not appear to get much nearer to 
facts when he says that the aeroplane is at the mercy of storm, 
darkness, and fog. Has he taken into consideration the fact 
that science has almost completed the necessary instruments 
for removing the fog danger, both on land and sea, and that 
these instruments will be applied to the air? With regard to 
darkness, night services are being established over accredited 
air routes, and there also science is coming to the help of the 
night flyer, and I believe in a few years from now it will be 
as easy to travel by night as it is by day. Only this week have 
I reccived from a Continental company its night-flying time 
table for certain parts of Europe. 

Progress. development, and the changing conditions of life 
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make the aeroplane and the seaplane essentials to our national 
existence, and any man who tries to persuade our people 
against such a point of view is doing his country a very great 
disservice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haroin W. Wuisron. 
The Elms, Macclesfield. 


ITALY UNDER FASCISM 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,-- Anyone who knows Italy cannot fail to be impressed 
by its progress during the last five years. A new spirit has 
arisen ; good relations exist between employers aiyl employed, 
in the villages the people look happy, and beggars have 
practically disappeared—this catalogue might be greatly 
‘extended. 

The reason for this change is, of course, Fascismo. Now 
Fascisno is the creation of the youth of Italy of all classes 
who passed through the hardships of the War and refused 
afterwards to allow their country to be destroyed by Socialists. 
¥rom the ages of six to twelve the young Fascist joins the 
* Balilla,’ from twelve to eighteen * Avanguardisti,” and 
at eighteen years of age youths join the Militia, which is 
something like our Territorials. They then take the oath of 
loyalty and are provided with uniform and arms. All members 
of the organization, no matter their age or class. have to 
contribute in money according to their means. 

Members of the Militia may for a period volunteer for 
active service under the army abroad, for service with the 
frontier and forest guards, for service with the authorities 
preserving law and order on the railways, in the ports, in 
the towns and the country. They work in conjunction with 
the regular bodies carrying out these duties, most of whom 
are already Fascists, so harmony and efficiency are maintained, 
To erable them to fill such posts they get special training and 
are paid the standard rates. In case of emergency every 
Fascist has to obey the call to serve his country, otherwise 
they are ordinary citizens. 

Visiting the large and well-equipped industrial undertakings 
in Italy everyone must be struck by the zeal with which 
the employees work, and the care taken for their welfare 
and happiness by their employers, and by the good relations 
which appear to exist bet ween master and man, notwithstanding 
the strict discipline which is maintained. 

All employers’ and workers’ organizations have been 
entirely reorganized, and operate under Fascist supervision, 
strikes are illegal and any differences which cant be settled 
amicably between the respective organizations go to a tribunal 
presided over by a special judge assisted by expert assessors, 
chosen for their practical knowledge and the positions they 
occupy. The decision of this tribunal is final and is enforced 
by law on masters and men alike. 

To motor through Italy, for one who spcaks Italian and 
has known the country and its people for many years, is a 
revelation. Stopping in small country towns and _ villages 
and visiting the large industrial centres, or travelling along 
the generally good roads through well-cultivated country, one 
sees everywhere the improvement in the moral and material 
conditions of the people. Better clothed, better housed, the 
population is smiling and polite and all at work. 

The present regime has suppressed that curse of Southern 
Italy, the Maffia, which no previous Government had ever 
succeeded in doing, and has brought about a very large 
reduction in the number of crimes throughout the country. 
Drunkenness has largely decreased and the number of 
** osterie *’ (public-houses) has been reduced from 187,000 
to 25,000. The health of the population has greatly improved, 
due to improved sanitation, the creation of infant welfare 
organizations, and so on. The holiday resorts are all crowded 
with Italian tourists who seem to be enjoying themselves. 
It is true that to travel for pleasure and to spend money abroad 
is discouraged, and that regulations dealing with this and the 
importation of foreign luxuries exist which are somewhat 
irksome ; but Italy is passing through diflicult times and 
these special measures may be necessary. At any rate, no 
investigator can help being impressed with the beneficial 
results Fascismo has so far achieved. - Lam, Sir, &e., 

Prinire Dawson, 


Maybourne, Sydenham, SE. 26, 
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THE IDEA OF REINCARNATION 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Sir,— There is an appeal for a better basis than that of ancient 
and oriental wisdom in the rapidly increasing spread , tly 
idea of reincarnation. How can this call be adequately 
answered ? Answers are possible, for reasonable. logiea) 
* scientific bases exist which can weight 
Theosophy and Eastern training are found wanting. 
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History and the New Testament show how reincarnatioy 
was believed in up to the early centuries of our era and thy 
it is indirectly due to Aristotle that eventually the doctrip, 
became a heresy. Plato believed while Aristotle denied, gy, 
much that was taught in the Middle Ages by the Chureh js 
pure Aristotelianism. Your correspondent who states {hy 
the second coming to earth of a person is the “ coming of 
another ” with the power and spirit of the first is stating pre 
cisely that it is the spirit which reincarnates. But without, 
clear understanding of the distinction between 
spirit, confusions must arise. 


soul and 


Perhaps the most exhaustive work in connexion with thj 
subject is that of Rudolf Steiner, who maintains that trut! 
about reincarnation, like all revelation, must be subjectiy 
experience, although they can and should be given out in, 
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reasonable form, suitable to the Western, Christian wor , 
to-day.— I am, Sir, &c., 1 
(Baroness) Tessa ROSEN knaytyz, o 
The Porches, Taplow. rs 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] nh 
Sir, While many of your readers are interested in the reeeyt x 1 
articles on this subject may I ask a question? Why is it r 
that metempsychosis has so deeply embedded itself in t) I 
Oriental mind, whereas it has scarcely ever been regarded 
by the European as anything but a fanciful and groteye & ‘y 
hypothesis ? Xx 
In the East it comes as naturally to the mind of the simp) 
villager as to the learned pandit. For all classes it affords tly 
satisfactory and inevitable explanation of hosts of problem j %) : 
and is always at the back of their minds as the sereen or whed Xx 
on which all things move. It seems as deep and innate wit R 
them as causality is with us. In the West, on the contrary, 
it has only been a poetic speculation allowing no rea! verification 
and giving no permanent satisfaction to the religiow 
consciousness. a 
I would like to know if any of your readers can sugyest 2 K 
reason for this striking historical fact. Two or three reasons 0 
sometimes suggested seem inadequate. Few would be boll « 
enough to suggest that it is because of the inferiority ot . 
superiority of one mind to the other; and to trace the fatg@ 4 
to the systems of religion and thought which have held sw K 
in East and West is still leaving the problem unsolved. 
One can understand how Pantheism is natural to a rac 
living in the steaming prolific jungle, and how transcendental \\ 
Theism would be inevitable to a race wandering on clea ¥ 
bare deserts, but it remains a mystery to me why transmigratiol ®)) 
should be of the very essence of the Oriental mind and so foreig! 
to Western thought.--I am, Sir, &c., 4 
S. Si t. \s tl 
* a 
|To the Editor of the Sprvctavor.] = 
Sir, In your editorial note prefacing the article by the late 
Mr. Strachey entitled * Have I Been on Earth Before?’ \9 
you write: ‘* Our readers will agree with us that whatevel « 
death may touch, it does not change the spirit of man.” May 
I ask with all respect whether this means that you regard the 
fact of the immortality of the soul as indubitably proved c 
I am, Sir, &c., \o 0 
QUESTIONER. 4 it 
: N b 
[In face of such a mystery as the immortality of the - © 
there can be no question of ** indubitable proof.’ It wou di 
he equally impossible to prove that the soil dies with the e) A 
body... We take our stand on convictions which lie deepe Qian 
than demonstrable fact when we say that we believe in * ng _ 
after death.— Ep. Spectator.] 
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- A Selection of Borzot Books 


ye BIOGRAPHY 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MEMOIRS OF 


thi VILLON CATHERINE 


By FRANCIS CARCO THE GREAT OF RUSSIA 


ISS: 


re Snes the Or elds of ebb nh bbe Translated and Edited _by KATHARINE 
ord that remain, Carco, the well-known novelist and crimin- ANTHONY 
ologist, has reconstructed the famous poet cracksman’s Catherine lives by what Mr. Leonard Woolf describes ( 
NC) life, [Ill 2s. as “that astonishing buoyancy and vitality that makes oy 
L « these Memoirs so refresh nes, : [Tl Zils. <1 
O RARE 6) 
: CHOPIN i 
BEN JONSON By HENRI BIDOU f 
\y Neither a biography nor a nove I, this volume describes The most complete biography of Chopin telling not e oy 
cent x with inimitable gusto the sixty-four years of selfishness, only all the facts, but relating his compositions to the *K 
is it ; generosity, ribaldry, conceit, abnegation, wealth and episodes of his life. ‘ Ill. 18s. a \ 
the poyerty of the great Ben's life. [10s. Gd. : a 
| ; sel EDISON * 
cl THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF re a (a 
“yi -) THE MAN AND HIS WORK x 
C » - 2 
* P. T. BARNUM By G. S. BRYAN : 
"ple P fn . , r A cheap edition of what is undoubtedly the best life 
> Edited by G. S. BRYAN of the great inventor. ‘The most adequate and satis- ki 
ms * Indescribably amusing. . . an Elizabethan richness.” factory account we have vet encountered, The Times. ( 
en Ve" —J. C. Squire. 2 vols. Jil. 42s. [7s. 6d. A 
heel : .) 
- FICTION 5 
2 


THE MIRACLE BOY A PRINCE OF 
By LOUIS GOLDING OUTLAWS 
By ALEXIS TOLSTOY 


A tale of the times of Ivan the Terrible when the 
oppressions of the oprichnina compelled the boyars to 
turn outlaws in sheer self-protection. Serebrany is one 


SS 


> 


A marvellous tale laid in a mountain locked valley 
of the Austrian Tirol of a peasant lad who raised the 
dead and committed other abominations and what 


DBO 
SERS 


f befell him and the village. [7s. 6d. of the outlaw boyars. Twice captured and about to be 

fact IlNustrated in black and white by Herbert’) Gurschner, beheaded, he is twice the subject of hair-breadth escapes, f 
r Also a signed de lave edition of 50 copies. 15s. ence With the aid of Boris Gedunoy of operatic as well Ma 
” i as historical fame. And through his amazing adventures 


as an outlaw is the skein of his romantic love affair with 
Yelena, the wife of aged Morozov, who was beheaded 


- FAINT AMORIST by Ivan. [Oct. 20. 10s, 6d. 
lear By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE THE SHIP SAILS ON 


(so, 
a > 
ag Nee A 
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° AN 
tion WN .o 
ell * A love story of singular charm and distinction, Faint By NORDAHL GRIEG 
Amorist has, indeed, many delectable qualities. Its “He gives one the feeling of ships always going on 
f f } f Simca a a heeaiitither esail You and on, and breaking the men who serve them. Mr. ( 
\. BS ale ¢¢ et Gece a ee es ss “a Grieg suggests all the spiritual implications of his theme 9 
x are moved and intrigued and entertained throughout. without stating them, which is a very accomplished * 
} —Sunday Times. [7s. 6d. thing to do.’—TENNyY-soN Jtssr, [7s. 6d. . 
: i THESE MEN, THY FRIENDS K 
t * i 
evel « By the Author of An Indian Day , 
May EDWARD THOMPSON 
| the Two large impressions called for before publication. 
> These Men, Thy Friends is the story of the last eighteen months of the Mesopotamian campaign. The four main 
: a pi adre, a colonel of infantry and a battery commander ; the tale is how each of these four works 


characters ure a doctor, 
out his own philosophy in the face of the abominable business of war. its muddle and its terror. The plot is in the growing 


intensity of each man’s thoughts as he moves towards his fate, and culminates in thirty pages of writing which may stand 
beside any prose passage born of the years 1914-1918, In an advance notice the Observer says: “It is a picture of the 
e xpedition in its habit and humour, as it was; of war as it is; and of men as they know each other and themselves under 
death's eye.” [7s. 6d. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF: PUBLISHER wrx 43° BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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LIVES OF THE CRIMINALS 


First Published in 1735. 


Edited by A. I. HAYWARD. 


4 


Crown 4to, 620 pages. 25/— net 


A continuation, in point of date, of Captain Smith’s Highwaymen, published in uniform style last year. 
The present volume, however, is much more authentic, and is a serious attempt to depict low life and criminal 


conditions in the early part of the eighteenth century. 


The lives of such personages as Jack Sheppard, Jonathan 


Wild, Blueskin, Catherine Hays, the Waltham Blacks, and John I.cvee, are included, 


THE STORY OF MYTHS 


By E. E. KELLETT. 7/6 net 


Exhibits the main psychological elements which have con- 
tributed to the formation and development of myth illustrated 
by typical and suggestive examples, chiefly from Greek and 
Teutonic mythology. : 


GUESTS OF BRITISH ANTS 


By H. ST. J. K. DONISTHORPE, F.Z.S. With 


16 plates and 55 text illustrations. 18/- net 

Deals with all the creatures who live in some form of relation- 

ship, symbio.ic or parasitic, with British Ants. Discusses fully 
their habits and life-histories. 





GOETHE 
By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. With a 
Portrait. 6/— net 
A new volume in the Republic of Tetters, both biographical 
and critical, taking account of all the most recent research. 


ART IN GREECE 
By A. DE RIDDER and W. DEONNA. With 
24 plates and 66 text illustrations. 21/— net 
In the History of Civilization Series. Shows the place taken 
by art in the practical life of the Greeks throughout their 
history, and analyzes the meaning of the two opposed tendencies 
in Greek Art of Ionianism and the Dorian spirit. 


PRINCESSES, LADIES, AND SALONNIERES OF REIGN OF 
LOUIS XV 


Re-creates for us by the magic of her imagination the women who lived and loved when Louis XV was 
king. Here is Marie Leczinska, the neglected Queen of France; the Comtesse de Toulouse and Mlle. de Charolais, 
lovers of excitement and violent pleasures; the Marquise de Pompadour, full of art and elegance; Marie 
Antoinette, so charming and so ill-fitted to reign. Here are Mme. d’'Epinay, Mile. de Iespinasse, Sophie de 


By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. 


Monnier, and many others. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE 


WORLD WAR 
By HAROLD D. LASSWELL. 


This volume is a study in method, showing cxactly how inter- 
Mmational antipathies and attractions can be controlled, illus- 
trating his theme from the experience during the War of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the United States, and other Powers. 


FATHER OR SONS? 
A Study in Social Psychology 
By PRYNCE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


Pacifism, 


10/6 net 


12/6 net 

Taking Freud's theories as established, the author shows how 
an unconscious anti-father or pro-father attitude, carried over 
from infancy, is frequently the reason why a person embraces or 
rejects a particular social movement, such as Communism or 





With 16 plates, 8vo. 15/- net 


{ Libravy of XVIITth Century French Literature 
PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MARSHAL 
DUKE OF RICHELIEU 

Translated by F. S. FLINT. Introduction by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 4 Plates. 10/6 net 

If the Private Life is genuine autobiography, it is an amazing 
picture of the license of a grand seigneur, If it is a forgery, it 
shows what people had come to believe possible in the life of 
a marshal-duke of France, 


REVERIES OF A SOLITARY 
By J. J. ROUSSEAU. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by J. G. FLETCHER. With a 
Portrait. 10/6 net 
This neglected book should be as widely known as the 
Confessions, to which it is the sequel. It contains some of 
Rousseau’s most eloquent prose and most profound self- 
searchings. 


LETTERS OF MME. DE SEVIGNE 


Selected by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction, 
With 8 plates, two volumes, 8vo. 21/— net the set 
Mme. de Sévigne's life covers a large part of the reign of Louis XIII and the most brilliant epoch of Bourbon 
despotism under Louis XIV. Her letters form a historical gossip-book, neither pure art nor pure history, nor 
ure idle chit-chat, but a medley of all three, This selection of a large portion of her correspondence possesses 


ascination and permanent interest. 


q International Libravy of Psychology 
THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY 
By R. G. GORDON, M.D. 10/6 net 


Defines the make-up of the neurotic personality, and indicates 
the lines on which he may be helped in his return to normality. 
Recent methods of treatment and the theories on which they 
are based (including those of the psycho-analytic schools) are 
examined and criticized, 


POLITICAL PLURALISM: 
A Study in Modern Political Theory 
By K. C. HSIAO. 10/6 net 


Approaches the political problems of Western civilization, 
unprejudiced by any local or party affiliations. This-is the 
only book in any language to acquaint the reader with the 
development of Pluralism and the revolutionary changes implied 
by it. As such no student of political science can afford to 
neglect it, 





§ To-Day and To-Morrow Series 
HYMEN, or the Future of Marriage 


By NORMAN HAIRE,. 2/6 net 
Second large impression printing. 
“He succeeds in entraging us with his hideous picture of a 


godless future. A kick from a mule is stimulating in a sense, 

and so are some pages of Hymen, but it is not cheerful reading, 

Yet in spite of this we feel that the book repays perusal.” 
—Specialor, 


THE NEXT CHAPTER: 
The War Against the Moon 
By ANDRE MAUROIS. 2/6 net 
This imaginary chapter of world-history (1951-64) from the 
pen of one of the most brilliant living French authors, contains 


many profound ideas and much biting satire. ‘‘ This delicate and 
delightful phantasy, presented with consummate art.’ Spectator, 


THE IMMORTAL NINON 


By CECI, AUSTIN. 


(October 19th.) 


With 8 plates, 8vyo. 10/6 net 


A lively and original character-study of Ninon de Lenclos from an unusual angle. While the romance of 
her life is well brought out, its underlying significance is not missed. Sexual morality is a subject of perennial 
interest, and Ninon was more of a moralist than is commonly supposed. Undoubtedly she was a pioneer in this 


department, and her ideas are not yet fully understood, 


Autumn List free on application. 
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Smerwick Harbour 
Turere grew, and drifted A bugle fluttered ; Pale morning kindled ; 


On a crawling tide 
From the lulled Atlantic 
That dreamed outside, 
A golden splendour 
Of galleons 
That burned on the water 
Like setting suns. 


An ensign fell ; 
They rode, at anchor, 
The long, smooth swell. 
Dim twiiight misted 
Their raking spars ; 
Their high poop-lanterns 
Came out like stars. 


The Bay lay chill 
In the shortening shadow 
Of Brandon Hill. 
On far horizons 
Dissolved again 
The ghostly leaguer 
That onee was Spain. 
Bryce McMaster. 


Ceylon and the Professor 


Tae Cleghorn Papers: being the Diary, 1795-1796, of Hugh 
Cleghorn of Stravithie. Edited by William Neil. (Black. 
183.) 

Tut Laird of Denbrae and Stravithie in Fife (where a de- 

vendant of his still remains) was Hugh Cleghorn, who was 

fom 1773 to 17983 Professor of Civil and Natural History (a 


curious combination which was subsisting within recent 
memory) in the University of St. Andrews. The Professor 
vas frequently absent from the duties of his chair—so fre- 


quently that the Senatus of St. Andrews was induced to depose 
him at the age of forty-two. 

Why he was thus absent we are not told, but some part of 
his intermission from duty seems to have been spent on Con- 
tinental trips and probably on secret Government service— 
again an odd avocation for a Scotch University Professor. 
During one of these Continental journeys he made the close 
acquaintance of one Charles Daniel, Comte de Meuron, who 
was colonel and proprietor of a regiment of Swiss mercenaries 
in the service of the Dutch E.I. Company in Ceylon. It 
titered into the Professor's head-—at whose suggestion we 
cannot say—that it would be a good stroke of business if he 
‘ould induce the Count to sell his regiment to the British and 
thus hasten the surrender of Ceylon, which we were in 1795 
i process of capturing from the Dutch and where the 
deMeuron regiment .formed the most important part of the 


tlemy garrison. Barkis was willing—for a consideration : 
that he should receive from the British Government £4,000 
town, £6,000 annually for ‘“ recruiting,’ and £25 for every 


tan killed, drowned or taken prisoner; that the regiment 
should be paid by the British ; and that he himself should be 
made a Major-General‘and his brother, Pierre, who was at the 
time actually commanding the corps in Ceylon, a Brigadier. 
With the full sanction of Mr. Secretary Dundas, War Minister 
in Pitt's Cabinet, Cleghorn tsavelied out to Berne, where 
de Meuron was living, and the bargain was struck. It was 
luther agreed that the Count should accompany the Pro- 
fessor to India via Venice, Alexandria and Suez to expedite 
the transfer of the corps. 

The pair thus handfasted set out together for the East, 
and the account of their journey by land and sea ‘is infinitely 
diverting, and at the same time furnishes a vivid picture of 
the rapacity and oppression of the East of that day. They 
Were robbed at every hand, both in petty ** buxies ” and by 
more wholesale official extortion. The passage for six persons 
ftom Venice to Alexandria in an 80-ton craft cost £300; as 
huch more for the short vovage from Suez in an undecked 


vessel carrying 240 Mohammedan pilgrims to Jeddah, where 
the Arabs robbed Cleghorn of nearly all he possessed and threw 
him into prison; and a final payment of £800 to another 
Arab marine robber brought the adventurers to India. Here 
de Meuron nearly ruined the whole plot, the essence of which 
was secrecy, by ** publickly taking the name of General ”’ and 
** appearing in a rich uniform,” before communications were 
properly opened with his brother, who was then with his 
regiment forming the chief strength of the Dutch garrison in 
Colombo. 

However, by the homely medium of a Dutch cheese a 
message was got through to Pierre, who was quite willing to 
fall in with his brother’s treachery, and with the suspected 
connivance of the Dutch governor, van Angelbeek, the 
de Meuron regiment marched out of Colombo, was taken across 
to the mainland in Dutch transports, and was finally placed 
on the pay-roll of the British forces. Shortly afterwards, 
Trincomali being already in British hands, an advance was 
made on Colombo, and with its surrender on February 16th, 
1796, Ceylon became a British possession almost without 
bloodshed. The Professer was in attendance as a critical 
spectator of the military operations at the surrender, and was 
able to write and assure Dundas that England now “holds 
Ceylon for a payment of a quit-rent of £1,500 per annum.” 
The services of the secret agent were rewarded by a gratuity 
of £5,000 at once, and though, as he remarks, he had “ not 
come to India as an animal of prey,’ by a subsequent appoint- 
ment as first Colonial Secretary of Ceylon—a post in which 
he laid down lines of administration that are followed te 
this day. 

The hero of this striking episode lies buried in the hamlet 
of Denino in Fife, not far from an admirable .little trout- 
stream. The Dictionary of National Biography ignores him ; 
the standard histories of Ceylon do not mention his name ; 
and yet, if he was not exactly “ the agent by whose instru- 
mentality the Island of Ceylon was annexed to the British 
Empire’ (as runs the inscription on his tombstone), his 
careful (at times almost fussy) prevision, his adroit handling 
of a venal mercenary, and his frankness equally with his good 
Scots grit, did much towards the winning of it. These old 
journals are of course prized by the dead man’s kin, and the 
editor, Mr. Neil, and Colonel Sprot, the Professor's great- 
grandson, have done a real service in publishing this valuable 
and interesting ** footnote to history.” 


M. J. C. M, 
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A Strange Tale of Faithfulness 


By Ahmad-ul-Umri. Translated by 
18s.) 


The Lady of the Lotus. 

L. M. Crump. (Oxford University Press. 
“In the name of the Creator, who has exalted man by the 
gift of love ’’—so does Ahmad-ul-Umri begin this tale of Rup 
Mati, the beautiful Brahmin girl of fifteen, whose passion 
for Baz Bahadur, “ brave faleon” of an Afghan princeling 
and vassal to Akbar the Great, still lives in the songs and 
stories of Central India. 

One springtime in Malwa in the sixteenth century, Mr. 
Crump tells us, when the land of the Hind was rejoicing and 
paying honour to the gods who bless the earth with the 
promise of harvest, Rup Mati, with her harp and her hand- 
maidens, went down to a fair reach of water in the Rewa 
valley to bathe there and to twine their hair with jasmine 
and sing their songs of Spring. 


On this day that was to bring love and doom to Rup Mati 
Baz Bahadur went forth with his men to hunt in the valley. 
Some say that he followed a deer, others that he heard a voice 
and that its sweetness pierced his soul. However it chanced, 
he came to the forest pool where Rup Mati and her maidens sat. 
Transfixed and speechless (for her beauty was great) he 
stared at her in amazement, as if he had never before seen 
a woman. Lovers on an instant, the two met eye to eye, 
enraptured, dazed by the sudden revelation. At last Baz 
Bahadur stammered out a few lame words, but she, high- 
born Thakurani that she was and true to her caste customs, 
pointed to the ramparts of his city and cried, “ I will never 
marry thee until the waters of Rewa, goddess of my worship; 


flow through thy royal city there on high.” Despite her 
love, she knew that a Rajput girl could never mate willingly 
with a Mohammedan. 


But the passion of the Afghan was not to be denied. 
Rup Mati’s father soon heard of his suit and imprisoned 
Rup Mati closely, for Baz Bahadur might seek to gain by 
violence what he could not win by argument. Indeed, so 
sacred does a Rajput hold his lineage, that Rup Mati would 
probably have had to drink a cup of opium, so as to put 
her out of harm’s way for ever, had not the “ brave falcon ” 
swooped unexpectedly. The solar and lunar dynasties of 
the Rajput were then, as they still are to-day, the oldest 
and purest lines on earth. Even in this year of grace, the 
Maharana of Udaipur has singers in his capital of Ujjain 
descended in direct line from the singers at the Court of 
Vikramaditya reciting verses sung 2,000 years ago. So it was 
that Rup Mati was ready to take the draught of the goddess 
of destruction, lest worse than death befall her family. She 
waited, trembling, torn between filial piety and desire, fearing 
to fall a prey to Baz Bahadur, yet hoping, in spite of herself, 
that he would prevail. And the fond treason in her heart 
was accomplished. Baz Bahadur attacked the fort, escaladed 
it at dawn, and vanquished the garrison. He bore the girl 
aww; captive to his fort, a faint protestant in his arms. 
Instead of drinking the deadly opiate of Durga, Rup Mati 
could not chogse but take the wine of her lover's lips. 


In the palace of Mandu high festival was held. The sweetest 
singers of Hindustan gladdened their night, and by day they 
rode abroad searching for that spring of the Rewa which 
was to be the proof to Rup Mati that the goddess of her 
worship had heard her vow and favoured her love. At last 
the spring was found and Baz Bahadur built a pavilion over 
it for his Queen. 


That is the prude of the story, as told to us by Mr. Crump, 
who has had it from the lips of men still living, repeating the 
tale their fathers had told them. It is thus that India 
remembers her great lovers and her great soldiers, and we 
thould be grateful to Mr. Crump for reminding us of the fact. 
Al over the Punjab I have heard the story of Laila and 
Majnun, lovers like these of Central India. And in the Deccan 
there is a place said to be the grave of Alexander, where the 
villagers will tell you that tigers come on nights of the full 
moon and lash their tails over the last resting place of the 
Sultan Sekunder, to sweep it clean. India does not forget 
her herces. 


Rup Mati was a poetess and an accomplished musician ag 
well as a Queen. On her nights of loneliness (for Baz Bahady 
was not always faithful) she sang out her soul to the moon 
in verses such as these, too good to be addressed to a sot 
like her husband :— 


“Thou art the whole of life to me, 
And separation from thee death : 
Only the memory of thy face 

Keeps me in breath. 


The message, that I fain would send, 

No letters, known to man, can spell; 

Thy loving heart alone can read 
What mine would tell.” 


Old Ahmad-ul-Umri tells us much about her beauty, ste, ping 
the pen of passion in the ink of Oriental imagery. Her tress 
were black snakes writhing in a pool of sunlight ; the plait 
of her hair a sliver of the tree of insanity and its dividing lin. 
a strand from the rosary of Suliman ; her forehead the flags) 
of a warrior’s sword ; hereyebrows dark twin fishes in the foyp. 
tain of the sun, and the tail of them scorpions’ stings, an) 
the lashes of them both a torture and a delight 
the wings of Gabriel, and a surgeon’s knife. In her eyes was 
a reflection of the tumults of doomsday ;_ her teeth were y 
clear dawn, her laughter a pinch from the salt cellar of doons. 
day, and the chin of this moon-faced one a measuring glass 
the wine of Paradise. 


a feather from 


Alas! that one so fair should draw so poor a prize in the 
lottery of love. The exaltation of the ™ brave 
passion was followed by a decline, to dancing girls and wine, 
Worse than personal neglect for Rup Mati, was the knowledg 
that Baz Bahadur was ruining his kingdom by 
administration and dissolute living and would soon lose it, 
The tragedy came swiftly. A relation of Akbar’s, Adham 
Khan, attacked him. He was defeated and slain. Lup Mati 
fled heartbroken. But Adham Khan had seen her and was not 
to be baulked of the most delicious fruit of his victory. Ik 
followed her, killed all her brothers, who defended her, and 
brought her back captive to the palace, where he pressed his 
suit. 


| ile n’s , 


careless 


Poor Rup Mati knew that, living, she would be forced to 
accept the embraces of the conqueror. She went to bathe 
on the last evening of her life, then arrayed herself in the dres 
she had worn on her bridal night. Harp in hand, she sang the 
old songs once again, that had gladdened her falcon-lover:— 

“In bodies twain our soul is one: 
Were mine ablaze upon the pyre, 
Soul is the monarch, though my flesh 

Melt in the fire.” 


Then she returned to her chamber and took poison in the 
form of a powdered diamond. When Adham Khan came to her 
the soul of that dainty fair had escaped from this cage of 
mortality. So did this sweet-voiced singer die. “Het 
sepulchre is in every faithful heart,’ as a commentator 
on old Ahmad’s manuscript says. 


We must thank Mr. Crump for a singularly charming book, 
and one that every lover of India will enjoy and appreciate 
at its sterling worth. No one is better fitted than Mr. Crump, 
both by virtue of his sympathy and insight and because of his 
long and distinguished career, to interpret the romantic mind 
of India to us. His book is not only erudite but extremely 
entertaining and contains some delightful miniatures. 


In this story of pride and passion, the discerning and 
sympathetic reader cannot fail to note the similitudes rather 
than the divergences that exist among all human races. He 
will learn once more in this beautifully told tale that the 
same heart of love beats with the same pulse through all the 
world, that there is one yearning for divinity under maty 
guises, one— 

“ Chymic means by warring stars contriven 
To bring the violets out of Caesar's dust,” 


F. Y-B. 
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Poet and Outlaw 


e Romance of Villon. By Francis Carco. ‘Translated by 
Hamish Miles. (Knopf. 21s.) 

tus beautifully printed boek, bound in a reproduction of 
an old map of Paris, offers a striking conjunction of author 
and subject. Francis Carco is a French novelist of repute who, 
in deliberate revolt against some of the seeding Symbolists 
ynd Fantaisists of his moment, sternly devoted his talent 
to the underworld of the great city, as being a subject 
absolutely repugnant to any sentimental treatment. In 
grim pockets of Montmartre and infamous bistros of Belleville 
ie discovers his confraternity of thieves, bullies, light women, 
and doomed weaklings ; and, by a certain cold precision of 
style. @ dry exactitude as of scientific statement, above all, 
bya kind of scrupulous medical courtesy towards his criminal 
types. he deodorizes for his readers some sections of a cool 
and casual hell in which human beings live and die, with codes, 
manners, desires, an intimate language, a stringent etiquette, 
a perverse set of ideals even, which ignore the existence of 
established morality. Subdued to their yellow-grey condition 
of evil, unaware of any preferable state, they accept with a 
certain grave nonchalance their destiny, and commune with 
ach other in a jargon that is at least expressive. 

Interest in a mediaeval society of outlaws, the association 
of rogues and vagabonds known as the Coquillards, who also 
jada jargon of their own, has drawn M. Carco back to fifteenth- 
century Paris and the ever-surprising figure of Francois de 
Villon, thief, assassin, coiner, ** Gcornifleur,” spoiler of harlots, 
master of arts, and very great poct. 

Icannot think that M. Carco has a mediaeval imagination. 
Mediaevalism is really a temperamental quality, and does not 
perish out of human psychology. Without it, his studies in 
modern criminology avail him little. The Coquillards were 
banded lightly together for mere matters of convenience ; 
they formed a floating association that ebbed about all classes 
inthe community. They had no grave nonchalance; for 
the fever that consumed mediaeval saints could burn down to 
the lowest sinners. ‘*‘ Le Moyen Age énorme et délicat ” 

verhangs with its cathedral towers even the black orchard 
fits gibbets ; and the bright and dark of its stupendous 
wntrasts throw a marvellous chiaroscuro over the lives of its 
leggars as well as its seigneurs. Not in the poignant Paris 
f the fifteenth century, still unconscious of Renaissance 
iis astir in lucid Florence, can M. Carco achieve that sombre 
mity of impression which makes a novel like Les Innocents a 
lisconcerting success inits way. The underworld of mediaeval 
France is a shifting, glancing mass, all feast and fast, song, 
blasphemy and prayer; and its ways of carnival run to court 
ad abbey as well as to Montfaucon. Its edges are gilded with 
fillen angels, if its pits be crowded with creatures congenital 
vith the mire. Baflled lords and starving scholars, wandering 
ninstrels, dubious priests, makers of softies, Bohemians, mingle 
vith the simpler children of lust and violence. The Hundred 
Years’ War is hardly over, the banner of the Maid still floats 
feur-de-lisé in all men’s memory, as in Villon’s, and the 
fmished wolves invade sometimes the snow-drifted streets 
of Paris. The hierarchies of feudalism are subsiding in the 
dust; and the new order is not yet a-building. 

Readers of Villon’s scrupulous biographers—Gaston Paris, 
P. Champion, Longnon, Marcel Schwob—will be disappointed 
in this rendering of his story simply because some legal 
reords and the testimony of his own verse convey an impres- 
sion so vivid that fiction cannot better it. Sharply we see 
tur Francois de Montcorbier, lean, swarthy, with piercing 
tyes and twisted mouth, his thumbs thrust in his girdle, the 
student's cape slung from his shoulders, the tonsure lightly 

printed on his sparse black hair. We know he seeks refuge 
with that long-suffering canon, his kinsman, in the house by 
the Porte Rouge; that he has a mother “ pauvrette et 
ancienne,’”’ who prays wordlessly to Our Lady till his soul 
‘lips back behind her heart and whispers the words; that his 
intelligence is bright and hard as a diamond, and his heart 
unstable as water, and his senses eaten up as by a small soft 
lame by the deadly sin of luxury; that he will lie, beg, stab, 
steal, deflower without mercy —and that he will also pray, 


weep, sing, adore, and idly throw down for the few poor gold 
crowns he stole for his pleasure, a ringing ransom of imperishable 
verse. Beauty has thrown a star in his brain to craze him. 
It needs a puissant personality to endure equably the torment 
of genius. No whitewashing biographer or belittling critio 
will ever prove that Francois Villon was a good man or a bad 
poet. 

M. Carco succeeds with him at moments ; but on the whole 
he makes him too puerile. Villon, in his sombre and ironic 
mood, has more in common with that arrogant intellectual, 
Baudelaire, than with Verlaine, with whom he is usually 
compared. ‘ Le povre Villon’? would have mocked at “le 
pauvre Lélian ” with satanic glee. He had a dancing wit, and 
he was more sincere. What they do have in common is the 
mysterious effect of innocence that sometimes flowers suddenly 
from the depravity of genius, as if the inviolate soul, guiltless 
of the sensual wrong, glanced out bewildered from its unearthly 
reverie. 

But the very soul of Villon, it might be said, decided for 
evil? There was little choice for such as he, born to extreme 
poverty, inherently luxurious, fevered with a wasting malady. 
As a great lord he could have indulged his appetites unscan- 
dalled, and, in a lively little court of his own, have written verse 
strictly according to the first part of the Roman de la Rose. 
But then we should never have had the great Ballades, 
unmatched in French verse for sheer intensity—hard- 
breathing, soft-breathing, inhabited by a dark-red glimmer, 
biting like frost and fire. For these all his wild friends were 
necessary— mad young Basochiens chattering mediaeval Latin, 
gens desperit un petit estourdis, and ces jeunes bascheletes in 
their pointed head-dresses, and Colin des Cayeux who was 
hanged at Montpipeau, and Regnier de Montigny, the lost 
aristocrat who fed the crows at Montfaucon, and La Grosse 
Margot, Sermoise the priest whom he slew, and the enigmatic 
Katherine de Vausselles, and Gui Tabarie the treacherous, and 
the facile Abbess of Pourras, and Thibault d’Aussigny with 
his ecclesiastical Justice. Of terror and desire, heat and celd, 
wrath, mirth, melancholy, remorse, rose-petals in the mire, 
knives in the heart, all excruciating things, he made his most 
human songs, using the elaborate romantic forms as easily 
as a blackbird accomplishes a roulade. He was a thief, and 
not a very penitent thief; but, with a shift of the brain, he 
could be in Paradise when he pleased. Better he loved an 
varthly chamber, with a soft couch and a brasier of fire, a 
cup of red wine, and the snow falling outside. 

To some of the scenes of Villon’s life M. Carco might have 
given more visibility. The Cemetery of the Holy Innocents, 
for instance, where all Paris met and gossiped among the 
graves, and Villon’s eyes fed on the Danse Macabre painted 
round the Gothic arcades and on the mouldering mortality 
heaped in the charnels above, he does introduce, but not so 
effectively as might be. The Court of Blois where Charles 
d’Orléans seemed to live as within the flowery borders of an 
illuminated book, and the house of King Réné with its carved 
galleries, are wanting in colour ; and even Montfaucon is not 
so like a Meryon etching as one imagines it. 

But the acid of Carco’s style is lost in an English translation. 
The prose moves in an embarrassed way; passages seem 
slurred and some words are given wrong values. Still, the 
book is vivacious and suggestive. Above all, it performs the 
great service of bringing the memory into keen contact again 
with poetry that can stab with mediaeval intensity and enchant 
with the acute mediaeval sweetness, poetry that shows you the 
hanged men altering horribly in dolorous suspension, the 
armouress lamenting her lost beauty, the sad old mother 
praying humbly before the Princess of Heaven, the pageant 
of ladies driven like fallen white roses before the winds of 
time to the sound of a sighing music that is for evermore the 
despair of those poets who would express romantic regret. 
Villon was ‘* modern,” it is said, in being self-conscious. 
Fortunately he was of his own time in thinking that a poem, 
like ald piercing things, should have a very definite shape. 


Racuent ANNAND TAYLOR, 
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“Wine, Rose, and 


Others Abide. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn. 6s.) 
A Laurence Binyon Anthology. By Laurence Binyon. (Collins. 


6s.) 

Collected Poems. Vol. IV. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 
7s. 6d.) 

Parnassus Biceps, 1656. Edited by G. Thorn-Drury. 
(Haslewood. 18s.) 


By A. D. Godley. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 
By Patrick R. Chalmers. (Methuen. 5s.) 
By C. L. Graves. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Fifty Poems. 
Away to the Maypole. 
Elegies and Eulogies. 
WHEN an original poet turns to translation, we may suspect 
that he is testing his strength and undergoing, in his art, the 
happy hardships of discipline. The excellence of the versions 
from the Greek Anthology which Mr. Humbert Wolfe has made 
—and several of them have appeared in the Spectator—is not 
diminished by the fact that we can watch the poet performing, 
on each quick occasion, his self-chosen and particular task, 
and enjoy his skill for its own sake. Mr. Wolfe's widely 
proven lyric power, his wit and satire meet appositely in 
Others Abide, and they are tempered and quickened by the 
lovely necessity. It matters not too greatly if the apple on 
the topmost branch still rides superbly beyond grasp. The 
happiest translations have always been fortuitous. The best 
translators, in fact, have had no great capital of their own, 
and their interest is borrowed. Cory was stirred to successful 
impulse by Callimachus and his lovely lament on Heraclitus 
was given to us by a chance. Mr. Wolfe has no need of 
borrowing music, and so he follows his set task with curious 
equality. His own eagerness conveys, in careful measure, the 
intimacy of the best epigrams and holds within it their 
pathetic littleness—that pagan pity for tiny humanity and 
its frail day. His poetic realization gives back an early fresh- 
ness to those images of wine, rose, and temporal garland which 
have passed conventionally into our poetry at so many points. 
His poetry, in its delight, gives back to simple objects, to net 
and toy rattle, their votive significance. Here is suggested 
the Asian richness of Meleager: though on one occasion a lit 
image of the Cyprian is dimmed : here, too, an apt and tender 
playfulness, as in the following :— 
** Sell him! though snuggled at his mother’s breast. 

Sell him! why should I rear the little pest ? 

Snub-nosed, half-fledged, and, scratching all the while, 

He weeps the better to display his smile... .” 
Mr. Wolfe hastens to meet the witty epigrams as successfully : 
as in “* The World’s Worst Boxer” :—- 

“APIS! the men you boxed with, grateful that you 

never hit one of them, erect this statue.” 
There the double rhyme is a satiric gain. The quick sounds 
strike more directly than the unfortunate pugilist ; they mock, 
too, the jerking of sinews that meet the chinless air. 

In choosing from his own works Mr. Laurence Binyon has 
not been beset by the dangers that confront less deliberate 
poets, for he has maintained always a constant level in his 
style. Even when he writes of children dancing to a barrel- 
organ, the street sunlight becomes Olympian. Excerpt, 
however, does not always prove just to his larger utterance. 
That fine epic poem, The Death of Adam, which never seems 
to have had its due, depends for its effect on a calm and 
luminous totality. The virtues and faults of Mr. Binyon 
are found in that noble poem, For the Fallen, with its well- 
known lines :— 

“They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them.” 


old ® 


There are lines in it that depend too much on their cadence, 
but the ultimate stanza, if we do not probe the meaning, has 
a full mournful music, as though the poet had drawn on a great 
Mr. Binyon’s poetry is reposeful and never too 
uphuman : from the glare of the street and its traflic we may 
rest as beneath cool pillars. The fourth volume of the col- 
lected poems of Mr. Alfred Noyes is more problematic ; and 
rigorous selection by an almost unfriendly hand would have 
been a gain. Too often Mr. Noyes gives to popular and 
charitable sentiment what might have been passed through a 
lis versatility hides his unques- 


diapason. 


further retort of poetry. 
tionable gifts 


————— 


Temporal Garland” 


An earlier period is brought back to us by Parnassics Bien 
“* Several Choiee peices of Poetry, Composed by the best Wi, 
that were in both Universities before their Dissolution 
The “ ingenuous Reader ” will find “ the more grave }y rid 
strains of sollid Divinity” here, but scarcely * Anthems thy: 
might have become Davids Harpe.” Here is a rumour 
national division and distracted loyalties, poetry in ars 
against iconoclasm as in the defence of * the decent Ornenyr, 
of Christ Church ” :— 

, 





““ Glory did never yet make God tie lesse, 

Neither can beauty defile holiness. 

What's more magnificent than Heav 
Among well-known pieces—such as the Journey (ito Frag 
a dainty colloquialism—sprout strange and monstrous 
and metaphysical mushrooms. We may instance a 
a lady’s blistered lip, as dreadful in its consolatory 
as Dryden’s political address to a pimple. 

The late A. D. Godley preceded in spirit the Carclize 
divines. He was, perhaps, the last of the clerks, and }js 
Latinity is highly respectable. By Walter Map’s Meun 
propositum ... may be set the delightful : 

“* Otiosus homo sum: cano laudes oti: 
Qui laborem cupiunt procul sint remoti. 


CONCEits 
por m a 


COnCceE;ts 


’ 


His Megalopsychiad has a permanence that is but quickened 
by the topicality. 


own treasures from Punch. Away to the Maypole excites y 
with the hope that we may find a new proverb. Mr. Chalmers; 
roundabouts and swings have passed into everyday speech 


without his name. But to give one saying to the language js 
almost enough good fortune for any poet. Mr. C. L. Graves 


“lines of least resistance” are the little lines that laughte 
leaves. More so than Mr. Chalmers, who is tender and faneify! 
in his wit, he is a critic of our fashions and foibles. The follie 
of the films, the obstinacy of art critics, and other matters of 
our day are displayed amply in a humour that is never really 
unkind. 

AUSTIN CLARKE, 


The Dream, and other Poems. By Richard Church. (Ber, 


Is. 
Seven = and other Poems. 

5s.) 
Mr. Ricnarp Cuurcn is most notably a poet of balance an 
restraint. He can be very delicate with words, using then 
as one uses those flimsy slips of bright metal on the smallest 
of experimental scales : one here, one there, and lo! we hay 
a state of equilibrium. Therein, perhaps, is to be ff 
cause of what is most disappointing in his poetry, as wal as 
its chief merit—the stuff is not so much woven out ot 
as cut with a diamond edge from brittle glass: and 
brium—well, that is neither up nor down, but in the middle. 
Yet, at a time when so much unbalanced verse is being turned 
out on all hands, it would be mercly churlish not to record tl 
pleasure derived from these careful pieces. Mr. Churcli stands 
at the very antipodes of poetic arrogance, and we like hii all 
the better for admitting that he is not hand in glove with tl 
gods :— 


\r 


By Clarissa Graves. (Meth 


i 





“The strange world of the flitting birds 

I am afraid to know. 

The woodlands, with their leafy words, 

The rustlings to and fro, 

The furry inmates, swift and wise, 

All evade my ears, my eyes.” 
There is a self-consciousness about Miss Clarissa Graves$ 
verse that is not concealed by cunning workmanship. Oné 
sees too clearly here how effects are arrived at, and how one 
is intended to react to them, so that one is sometimes tempted 
to ask whether the poem had to be written-—and there can be 


no other excuse for writing poetry—or is merely an exercise fol 
the expression of a certain mood, pleasant, mourniu, 
contemplative. Yet, despite this, Miss Graves contrives t 


hold one’s interest. Her work is alive and often ples: 
She might do well, however, to realize that everything 
she touches does not necessarily turn to gold: if rejc 
(of ideas) is an unpleasant word, it is one that pocts cannot 
do without, 
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33 CHRONICLES and 200 STUDY CHAPTERS. 


HARMSWORTH’S 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


Interest in the study of History is markedly increasing ; 
new methods of writing and teaching it, and especially 
the wonderful material discoveries of the last ten years, 
have rendered a revaluation of history imperative. Modern 
thought focuses itself less upon emperors and kings than 
upon the people they ruled over. Harmsworth’s Universal 
History meets this very real need for an original world- 
history which re-surveys the past from a new point of 
view and in the light of the most recent knowledge. 


Nearly 150 of the world’s leading historians have com- 
bined to write it, under the editorial direction of J. 
Hammerton, well known as the editor of The Universal 
Encyclopedia. 


The new lines on which this work has been planned have already earned 
the approval of high educational authorities. A continuous and world-wide 
narrative of events from earliest times until to-day is accompanied and 
supplemented by nearly 200 fascinating study chapters, The narrative 
portion of the work may be read separately and presents a vivid and con- 
tinuous picture of world events. The study chapters deal in detail with 
aspects of social life—philosophy, religion, art, government, war, commerce, 
etc., of the period covered by the chronicles to which they are appended, 
The importance and authority of these chapters cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. They are most vividly and interestingly written. 


Not only —— their rulers and heroes did, but how the common people 
lived, in every age—this is the essential substance of Harmsworth’s Universal 
History. The main value of the work resides in its record, through the 
ages and in all parts of the world, of the life of the common folk, 


9,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


As original as the lines upon which Harmsworth’'s Universal History is written 
is the plan upon which it is illustrated. No effort has been spared to collect 
pictorial documents of unquestioned authenticity. The great museums of 
the world have been ransacked to find illustrative matter contemporary 
with the events and period described. When completed, the History will 
include probably no fewer than 9,000 pictures or illustrative documents— 
a vast collection invaluable to the student and of absorbing interest to the 
general reader. So copious and vividly written are the inscriptions under 
each picture that merely to read through them while glancing over one of 
the fortnightly parts would suffice to give a very fair general knowledge of 
the period or events which they illustrate. 

Single page or folding plates printed in colours are one of the attractive 
features of the work, and extensive use is made of specially designed maps 
and charts to elucidate the text, 
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A Diary of Thomas de Quincey 


This literary curiosity is here reproduced in replica, 
and also, for ease of readin type. It is fully 
edited with introduction an notes by Horace A, 
Eaton, Ph.D., and the frontispiece in colour is from 
a contemporary miniature of de Quincey. The 
Edition will be published in November and {s 
limited to 1,500 numbered ian 4to copies of 
250 pp., of which over 500 copies have already been 
subscribed. 


£110 net. 


Monsieur Croche the 
Dilettante Hater 


By CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


This, the only book by the famous composer, {s a 

brilliant series of articles brimming with humour 

and trenchant criticism on such widely different 
subjects as Beethoven and barrel-organs, 


Cr. $vo. With Portrait. 6s. net. 


The Ormond Poets 


A series of Anthologies edited by 
G. D. H. and M. I, COLE 


These charming volumes in f’cap 8vo size of 
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cloth 2s et. ‘The covers of both editions, have 
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Selected Poems 
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Selected Poems 
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Susy in the World 


By A. WADDINGHAM SEERS 


A remarkable first novel written with such delicate 
humour and pathos as cannot fail to make an 
appeal to lovers of good literature, 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Popular Fiction 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Longer Shadow. By B. L. Jacor 
“ Short stories of quite unusual promise.”—The Observer. 


A Breeze from the Backveld. By F. H. Sinson 
“The product of youth and high spirits and the love of 
adventure—lively and amusing.” —Observer, 


Simple Annals, By Sracry W. Hypr 
“Their simplicity is their charm—told with real strength 
and sinccrity.”--Daily Mail. 


Against the Red Sky By H. R. Barnor 
“ Displays a lively imagination and presents a vivid picture 
of stirring and terrible events.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


The Green Machine. By F. A. Rivtry 
“Good fun and written with considerable ingenuity 
and imaginative power.”’—Scotsman, 
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The Diarist Throughout the Ages 


More English Diaries and Scottish and Irish Diaries. Edited 
* py Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. (Methuen. Two vols. 12s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d.) 

Tarse two volumes are very difficult to review. Would the 
reviewer think of indulging in a neat essay or a few reflections 
on the Keeping of Diaries in general? That is done already 
and done in a very charming way by Mr. Ponsonby. But 
how about selecting a Diarist or two by way of sample and 
eumining him (or her, for the lady diarists are in constant 
evidence)? Here, too, Mr. Ponsonby has got there first, 
and with exhaustive care has surveyed the whole field. But 
at least one can pick out a few plums and with appropriate 
comment indicate the flavour of the whole? Not so; Mr. 
Ponsonby has picked over the whole pie in his Introductions, 
gnd all the plums are lying in a luscious heap, ready for 
deglutition and delight. In fact there’s almost nothing for 
it but to say to the public Buy, Buy, Buy, and, whoever 
you are, you shall surely pick out some plum or other that 
vill tickle or touch some intimate chord. 

Still the potential purchaser (and there ought to be any 
number Of him) who may read this notice may perhaps 
demand to see first a few samples of the bulk he is about to 
acquire. Probably he is already acquainted with the more 
famous diaries—with Sir Walter's, almost the grandest of 
them all; with the maudlin idiocies of Swift, which to some 
with the Memoirs 
with 


qities are so significant and valuable ; 
of the quarrelsome and bibulous Sir Join Reresby ; 
the rather stodgy Farington Diaries, a little of which (so 
Mr, Ponsonby thinks) goes a very long way; and with the 
incomparable small beer of the Rev. James Woodforde. 
To them and such as them no one need be referred, but the 
very special value of Mr. Ponsonby’s books—the joyous 
fit of many years of reading—lies in the fact that he leads 
us to make acquaintance with less-known diaries, or with 
others which, because not yet published, are not known 
stall. Here, then, in these two volumes is every sort or kind 
ofjournalizing. There is, for example, the pious sort, naturally 
very common in Calvinist Covenanting Scotland, like that of 
Archibald Johnston, Lord Wariston, who was perpetually 
ndging the elbow of the Almighty, and who “ represents ”’ 
toGod what a “ great strait ” it was 
“both to have my estate to melt away when I expected with 
submission upon His promise for the increase of it and to lose 
ny Wife for the grief of that decay.” 
Elizabeth Brodie notes that she had “ sinned unto death” 
leeause she had given way to laughter on a Sabbath night. 
Dr. Pritchard, a sanctimonious hypocrite who lived in Glasgow 
ad was duly hanged there in 1865 for poisoning his wife 
iad mother-in-law, records of the latter, ** Buried Mrs. Taylor, 
jor dear Grandma, in Grange Cemetery,” just as Palmer, 
the Rugeley poisoner, could write of the death of his wife— 
“My darling Annie was called to-day by her God to the home 
if bliss,” after he had sent her there by repeated doses of 
alsenic. 

Closely related to the pious diary, which seems to be 
udertaken by way of religious exercise, is the introspective 
wrt, But this type must be always somewhat suspect, 
ft rare is the man who, like Pepys, can be absolutely honest 
himself, and one is inclined to look askance at a person 
who is continually gnawing at the rectitude of his own life. 
In this mode the Rev. William Jones, parson of Broxbourne 
‘tom 1781 to 1821, is an admirable example. A great diarist 
is Jones, not because his subject-matter was important, 


The Letters 


By Hon. 


25s. each.) 


The Correspondence of King George the Third. 
Sir John Fortescue. Vols. 1. and Il. (Macmillan. 
ths Majesty the King has, once more, shown his interest in 
historical research by making possible the editing, by Sir 
John Fortescue, of the papers of George ILI., which, lost for a 
‘entury, were returned in 1912 to Roval ownership. Sir 
John has included with these documents the very small number 
of such letters as. written by or to George IIT., can be collected 


but because his journal so clearly portrays “the attitude of 
mind and powers of perception and expression of the writer ” 
—the great test of soundness in diarizing. Mr. Jones's journal, 
like Pepys’s, contains much of his differences with his wife, 
a masterful and managing woman, whom he yet sincerely 
loved, as evidenced by his affectionate references to “ my 
old mate” or “my old rib.’ The old rib took snuff as 
did her husband, but he continually tried to break himself 
of the filthy habit, and infinitely pathetic is his note that 
his hands were always ‘* rummaging for a snuff-box to befriend 
my craving discontented nozzle.’ Jones is in fact wholly 
an honest human being, as was also the mid-Victorian young 
lady who writes: ‘* As I entered the ba!lroom I was faced 
by a row of curly brown beards—a really beautiful sight.” 

Of ordinary diaries Mr. Ponsonby passes in review a rich 
store in both his books, very many of which will be unfamiliar 
to any but specialists. There is, for instance, the diary of 
James Melville, the Scottish paints lively 
pictures of the squabble between James I. and the Kirk, and 
that of Anne Chalmers, daughter of the Father of the Scottish 
Free Kirk, who proclaims, * I very partial to English 
They are very agreeable tho’ generally of short 


reformer, who 


am 
clergymen. 
stature. They have such aimiable smiles.” 
too, will like to have their attention called to the journals of 
the Ishams, describing the manners of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century England, when * Mr. Charnock came and being well 
drunk fell down from table in the midst of the ladies so that 
no one could refrain from laughing: or to the travel and 
adventure diary of Nicholas Cresswell (1774-7), who animad- 
verts on the “cursed Rebellion” in America, induced in 
part by the ** knavery of some of our blind guides in England ” ; 
or to William Kershaw, a purser aboard an Indiaman, who 
has left behind a pleasantly ingenuous account of an interview 
with Napoleon at St. Helena. But for sheer natural simplicity 
and therefore strength, commend us to the diary of Charles 
Russell, who was a foreman riveter employed on railway 
work in Kast Africa in the nineties. ‘“‘ As a human document 
this diary is certainly without any parallel,” says Mr. Pon- 
sonby, and all that read it will agree. Russell has the priceless 
gift of being able to write exactly as he talked, and here in 
vasy colloquy (without literary artifice but with the very 
greatest literary art) we listen to the typical Cockney—plucky, 
shrewd, a little cynical, but never abashed. Hear him for a 
few lines, when invited to a niggardly tea : 

“ Bring the Tea Minnie He said On Come A Big Dish I thought 
Minnie Must Have something Very Nice so When the Cover was 
Lifted off J thought I should have Died with Laughing I Farley 
Roared Fancy A Big Dish and in the Middle was Just a spoonful 
of Hash What is this says Mr. Lind the Hash You Told me To 
Make a hash of What was Left from Dinner and I Made it. Well 
Bob Lind Look at the Poor Girl as if he was Going To Kill Her 
Oh well he says there is not Much any How, Well says Minnie 
What Can You Expect Out of one Potato and A spoonful of 
salmond, Well Well we shall have To Make it Do, Russell Help 
Yourself After You Mr. Lind I said, Nellie a small bit He says 
Just a small Wee Bit Bob she says Realey | am not Hungry at all.” 


Many people, 


There is plenty more, but we must take leave of Charles 
Russell at Mombasa where, if 

IT Get Work I'll Turn Over a New leaf For the Better and show 
a certain Class of People What [ am Made of, I’m Going to Have 
a Drink Now and Try and Drive these Mobid Thoughts Away.” 

Once more everyone's thanks are owed to Mr. Ponsonby 
for having rescued from dusty oblivion so much that is of 
pure human interest and so much that is of sheer delight. 


of a King 


from other sources. So far, only two of the six projected 
volumes are issued, 

When the reviewer examines 
has, of course, no ultimate means of judging the wisdom 
exercised in selection or the care taken in transcribing the 
But no student of history will feel unsafe at the 


a work of this character. he 


documents. 
hands of the scholarly historian of the British Army. 


Introducing the initial volume, the editor expresses the 
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view that the new material will assist those who seek to make 
an independent judgment upon the character of a King who 
has suffered much through the bias of faction. The first 
forty odd papers, which deal with the years 1758 to 1764, 
will certainly not help in that direction. As Sir John remarks, 
it is Bute’s collection, destroyed by fire at Luton, that one 
really needs. After 1765, the material is more profuse. The 
Regency Bill, the riots of the Spitalfields weavers, the moves 
of the King to break the Bedford-Grenville oligarchy, claim 
space, till one comes upon Rockingham’s ministry, and the 
fast-developing American unrest. Further papers are con- 
cerned with the calling in of Pitt and with his government. 
The second volume begins with 1768. Chatham’s prostra- 
tion is shown as an embarrassment to King and ministers alike ; 
riots and Wilkes are the subject of papers ; the King’s request 
to General Amherst to resign the governorship of Virginia, 
a colony in which he did not live, and the removal of Shelburne 
from office, are presented as making more and more dillicult 
the retention by George of the good offices of the ailing 
Chatham. By Chatham’s resignation, it is clear, the King was 
taken aback ; there is little light upon the manipulations that 
put Grafton in power. The purchase by France of Corsica 
provides subject-matter for many papers. Chatham’s last 
interview with the King, his reappearance in Parliament, his 
condemnation of the Commons for excluding Wilkes, are not 
reflected into the collection. The invitation to Lord North 
to become Prime Minister is encountered suddenly. There 
is more about Wilkes and th: City of London. The King’s 
domestic affairs loom large. Down to 1773 many other events 


—— 


are touched upon—government friction, the reorganiygy, 
of the business of the American department under Dartnoyy 
the Swedish revolution, the Russo-Turkish War and },, 
North’s East India Bill. 

One finds, among so many papers, miscellaneous matte, 
of interest. References to the Navy, the Royal Observatop 
the Royal Academy, Florentine pictures, Cook’s voyage, 4 
theatres and the state of Saxony are worth noting, 4 
essayist on sycophancy and place-hunting could catalon, 
illuminating anecdotes. George Pitt wrote to General ( omen 
that he “ so far conquer’d . . . dislike of troubling His Majeg, 
with a recollection of his most Gracious Promise of a Pees, 
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as to obtain from Him a repetition of it.” : 

Charles Hotham asked outright for the Order of the Ray 
Lord Cowper didn’t mind whether it was the Garter oy 4 
Thistle! No wonder George, in offering the Garter to Hualifys 
observed that he had pleasure in so doing because Halifyy 
had not hinted his desire to possess the dignity. 

These two volumes, while certainly not exciting. have 4 
positive value of making one realize more clearly the disgust 
toadyism of the time. But the old gaps in our knowledge, 
critical moves and movements from 1760 to 1762 in gre 
measure remain. Even if the four unpublished volumes q 
relatively as negative in their yield, our debt to the editor wil 
be no small one. It is of the utmost value for the historig; 
to learn the limitations that moth and rust, fire and intereste) 
destruction have set upon his possible know.cdge of the pas, 


Epwarp B. Pow ey, 


Traveller’s Lure 


Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. By William Montgomery 
McGovern, D.Ph., F.R.G.S. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Dr. McGovern, who some years ago accomplished a most 
remarkable journey from Peking to Calcutta via Tibet, has 
given us a really fascinating book. He has been pionecring 
the North-West Amazon Basin, and he has studied the ancient 
ruins of Peru. Quiet and accurate observation, and a felicity 
of diction which never wastes a word, characterize the whole 
of this absorbing record of people and things of the unknown 
jungle. He even apologizes, with quiet humour as “a pro- 
fessional explorer,” for having gone to bed in his boots and 
with his nose covered in a region where vampire bats attack 
the noses and toes of sleepers. That he should undergo initia- 
tion and its accompanying body painting, should eat live ants 
and mouldy fish—not from necessity, but out of a general 
desire to make himself agreeable—and drink a native concoc- 
tion in which fermentation has been produced by the copious 
admixture of the saliva of the ladies of the clan, seem, from 
his unassuming style of narrative, to be merely incidents of a 
life of travel. Indeed, so unassuming, so natural is the 
narrative that we are tempted to forget the daily and hourly 
pains and perils that beset his journey. 

Witch doctors, says Dr. McGovern, are in many respects 
charlatans, but one of them once cured his neuralgia for him. 
He describes, too, some native resin which, placed in a bad 
cavity, almost instantly relieved the pain. And he has a good 
word for the coca plant—another thing altogether from its 
derivative, cocaine—which undoubtedly possesses extraordin- 
ary recuperative properties, and whose only physical bad 
effect was a pronounced flatulence. On the whole, throughout 
all the Amazon region, Dr. McGovern experienced a marked 
kindliness from the natives. He even had a little friendly 
romance with a young Tsinoa maiden, daughter of a chieftain, 
who, during a period of enforced idleness while a new canoe 
was being built, taught him the vernacular, and even made 
him dream of settling down. But, wisely and well, he con- 
tented himself at the last with gifts of a photo and one kiss ! 
This episode apart, we are pretty certain that the traveller 
who early became known as “ dotoro” or doctor, and to 
whom an entire community once brought all its young for 
baptism and naming, created his own welcome. What a 
terrific strain that crowd, surging forward with infants in arms 
and youngsters in their “teens, must have imposed on Dr, 
McGovern’s improvisation! There was no notion at all of 
adopting the white man’s faith, but a vast belief in the 


magic of names. All Indian names were taboo, so | 
chose “ Plato,” ** Diogenes,” and ** Cicero,’ amongst others 
and, amid especial appreciation, the high-sounding * Anony: 
mous.” 

All this, of course, is the mere tittle-tattle of a really impor 
tant exploration. The map which accompanies the volume 
shows a territory whose immense area is now exceeded only by 
the British Empire and the United States. Amazonas, om 
of twenty federal States into which Brazil is divided, and in 
which Dr. MeGovern’s track mostly lay, is larger than Frane 

xermany, Spain, Italy and Belgium combined, and its re 
sources are for the most part untapped. Brazil has about it 
a curious glitter from the past, as well as a great and 
incalculable future. 

From Brazil, the explorer traversed the Andes into Pew 
and descended to Lima, the city of cynical prosperity, mult: 
plicd statues of everybody save Pizarro, its founder, anda 
reputation, he says, for the fairest women in America. But 
the writer was, after all, fresh from forest wilds. We are mote 
interested in his account of Senor Leguia, the President d 
Peru, and it is pleasant to know that the long line of aristo- 
cratic names of former Viceroys and Presidents lias }eea 
broken by the irruption of an O'Higgins and, quite recently, 
of a Billingshurst. 

The account of the Inca remains at Cuzco and elsewhere, 
with which the book ends, is extremely interesting. The 
secret of Inca stone-polishing and stone-fitting has never beet 
discovered. Dr. McGovern tried to slip a safety razor-blade 
between the stones of the Inca walls, and was unable to do s 
High on the hill-slopes above Cuzco tower the stones of thet 
triple ramparts, stones weighing many tons, and higher than4 
man. ‘ Tlow were they brought there, and so accurately, 
so delicately, put into place?” Below the fortress is the 
unexplored cavern of Chincana, supposed to lead by a maz 
of underground passages to the Temple of the Sun, and to 
contain in its depths the hidden treasure of the Incas’ gold. 
But the depths and their exploration have proved so fatal to 
investigators that the secret is now likely to remain for eva 
unsolved. Only a month before Dr. MceGovern’s arrival the 
disappearance of three prominent people in the Inca cave 
caused the Prefect of Cuzco to wall in the entrance, At which 
fitting note of magic and mystery we close a book whose charm 
of style never flags, and to which the trained scientist and the 
layman will alike turn for information. It should be in every 
trayeller’s library, 
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hovERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


[HE AMATEUR J] 
HIS GROWING PRESTIGE. 


Ff you compare any newspaper or journal of the present 
I date with one published twelve or fifteen years ago, 
vot are bound to observe the many striking changes 
shich have been effected ; and none more striking than 











the prominent place which the amateur journalist occupies 
in the modern Press. 

To old-timers (like the writer of this article) the change 
; a little startling. We have not got quite used to it 
it is even possible that, below the surface, we resent 
There it is, however, and we have to deal with it as a 
fact, What does it mean? What does it portend ? 

In my opinion, it means that the time had come when 
the door of the Press world had to be opened wide to 
mit the occasional (and non-professional) writer; for 

is he whom I mean when I speak of “ amateur 
wmnalists.”” 

The old style of journal was conducted largely upon 
traditions which were established before the Education 
Act (in the ’70’s) began to evolve a generation in which 
reading and writing (I won't say thinking) were accomplish- 
ments far more general than previously. 

It was a long time before the Press world awakened 
to the situation created by the Education Act. The first 
men to perceive the effects of it were not, originally, 
newspaper men at all ; notwithstanding which they became 
the fathers of the modern Press. I refer, of course, to 
Sir George Newnes, Lord Northcliffe and Sir Arthur 
Pearson. 

They recognized that popular education had created 


vet ° 
vel, 





for the few. 
The result is seen to-day not merely in the enormous 
circulations—circulations running into seven figures— 
the daily and weekly Press, but equally in the number 
{contributions which are written by occasional (“‘ free- 
lance’ or amateur) journalists. 
Of course there has never been a time when the ainateur 
lid not besiege the editorial door. Formerly he seldom 
sicceeded. Why? Simply because the editorial door 
s, at that time, shut very close, and also because the 
ur relied too much upon his own unaided powers 








ud writing. 

To-day the editorial door stands widely open, and the 
amateur who desires to establish a profitable connection 
with the newspapers can receive a short but thorough 
taining in the technique of the profession by taking a 
ttrespondence course of instruction under Mr. Max 
Pemberton at The London School of Journalism. 

And here I must make a confession. I am, myself, an 
il-timer and have, I suppose, all the prejudice natural 
none who does not like to see his own particular province 
uvaded by “ outsiders.” Wherefore I used to deride, 
penly, the notion that the elementary principles of 
stiting for the Press could be, by any manner of means, 





ight. I held to the opinion that the only way to learn 
was by “ going through the mill’’ as we old-timers had 
{9 do. 


Well, it seems I was wrong. I have seen things at 
The London School of Journalism which have surprised 
te. I still grudge to have to admit it, but there is no 
denying that this School (staffed, as I understand, only 
by successful journalists and Pressmen) does instruct 
ts pupils in “‘ the root of the matter ’’- 
hore than that. 

It is evident to me that this School is acting up to its 
ptomises: it is doing seriously good work and training 


; now ad LVS. 


| 
OURNALIST. | 


| would, I fancy, surprise a good many people. 


the names and the successes of even a tenth of those who 
have used the School as their first step to success, it 

There are 
so many names, notable to-day, of men and women who 
began their careers by taking a course of instruction under 
Mr. Pemberton or one of his excellent associates. 

I am not going to sav I am sorry the School did not 
exist when I began to assail Fleet No. I had 
plenty of rebuffs and hard times, but the whole I 
enjoyed the struggle. But it\would be verv different 
The unaided struggle would be far more 
disheartening ; the way of experience would be infinitely 


street. 


on 


longer and costlier. So that, on the whole, I fancy I 
should prefer to enrol under the banner of The London 
School of Journalism were I a young man again, with the 


same ambition. 

From which the reader is entitled to draw the conclusion 
that I do seriously recommend any young fellow—whether 
he aims to be a professional journalist or only an occa- 


| sional writer of articles and stories-—to place himself in 
the safe hands of Mr. Max Pemberton. 
He may be further encouraged to that step by the fact 


| the Press of the Empire. 


| NORTHCLIFFE 


awhole nation of readers and that the Press of the future | 
must be open to all, instead of being written by the few | 


which I am able to vouch for—that scores of the students 
of The London School of Journalism have been entered, 
and the fees paid for them, by the proprietors or manage- 
ments of some of our greatest newspapers. One cannot 
ask for more signal proof than this of the esteem in which 
the work of The London School of Journalism is held by 
a. J. 5 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 

PEMBERTON. 
The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, 
JOURNALISM and SHORT STORY WRITING 
by correspondence, supplemented when 
interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in the 
and successful journalists and 

The School has enjoyed remarkabl iccesses. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its students 
in the disposal of their work. 
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The following letters, typi al of scores 1 ived « I week at 
| the School, demonstrate very forcibly the excellent results of Mr, 
Max Pemberton’s teaching 
Thanks to the Free-I,ance Course, I have alrea had thirty 
articles accepted. Fr 1741/15. 
‘The Course has directed me to a market of which I knew 
nothing; indeed, I was ignorant 
‘I particularly desire to express my thanks th mense 
trouble that has been taken to make me ut s l rather 
fecl—the peculiar needs of this market. In tl 1att I have 
been saved years of groping in the dark. FT 415/61. 
‘You will remember that | winter I t ( se of short 
Ty ler 1 ‘ é nie well, 
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FT 518/111. 
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“Your kindness and encouragement have prac 


success for me. You have been awfully patient wit 
kind. Every one of your lessons has been of the utmost importance 
and help. Your criticism is wonderfully apt and crisp. I should be 
lost without it. You have always told me just what I wanted to 






know.”’ SI y/12. 
“. . . Thanks to the good help I have received from the I. S. J., 
| I have contributed something like 800 articles to the leading dailies 
and weeklies, these including evening papers as well. Nota bad 
record for my age—25.” JT 411/41. 


and a good deal | 


ynical of success. 


‘* When I commenced the Course I was 


3 a little « 
Numerous disappointments had made me so, but I wish to say, 
| without reservation, that the Course is all t is claimed for it. 


| I have already easily 


Possible writers into competent contributors to the Press. | 


Not only that, but they are producing good story-writers | ; e of study i , 
| should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 


aid quite a few successful authors. I suppose these 
pupils of Mr. Pemberton’s prefer to gain their publicity 
by their works rather than be “ boosted ” as prize pupils 
by the School. I do not know; but I think if I had 
been a pupil of the School I should prefer not to be adver- 
tised as such. A mere point of vanity, I suppose; leave 
tat that. But if the School had permission to publish 





this despite the 
to writing. 
FT 483 
Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would- 
be students as to the particular course of study in which they 


recouped my initial « 
fact that I can as yet only devote a limited time 





IOTA, 


applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 


A prospectus of the School will be forwarded post f ou 
application being made to 
The Prospectus Department : 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Mus: 1574. 
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BUTTERWORTH 


| — Rekes . @ 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
General Literature 
I Think I Remember. Being the Random 


Recollections of Sir Wickham Woolicomb, an 
ordinary English Snob and Gentleman 
MAGDALEN KING-HALE (Cieone Knox). 
Author of * The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion.” 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
Nuda Veritas 
CLARE SHERIDAN. Illustrated. 21s. net 


The Two Battles of the Marne 
MARSHALS FOCH, JOFFRE, LUDENDORF and the 
EX-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
Maps. 10s. 6d. net 











Chopin : A Man of Solitude 
GUY pe POURTALES. 
Author of “ Franz Liszt: The Man of Love.~ 


Fontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 
Anatole France Abroad 
JEAN JACQUES BROUSSON. 
A companion volume to “ Anatole France Himself.” 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


Sketches of Vanishing China 
A. H. HEATH. 
24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 4to. £2 2s. net 


Secret Societies Old and New 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Baghdad : The City of Peace 


RICHARD COKE. 
Author of “ The Heart of the Middle East. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 
You'll be a Man, My Son 
JASON GURNEY. 


The Compleat Angler 
IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. 
16 Wood Engravings on Japanese paper by E. Fitch 
Daglish, tipped on, bound quarter canvas. Medium 4to. 
£2 2s. net 
EDITION DE LUXE, with an extra engraving signed 
by the artist, bound quarter parchment. £5 5s. net 


Winter Sports Simplified 
H. G. STOKES. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 53. net 


Fiction—7s. 6d. net 


The Exile 
MARY JOHNSTON. 
Author of “ The Old Dominion,” ete. 


Sirocco 
ROSITA FORBES. 
Author of “If the Gods Laugh,” etc. 


The Mob 
VICENTE. BLASCO IBANEZ. : 
Author of “ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” ete. 


Summer. The Second Part of a Trilogy, “The 
Soul Enchanted.” 
ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
Author of “Annette and Sylvie” (The fist part of the 
trilogy), etc. 


Jeanne Margot 
SOPHIA CLEUGH. 
Author of “ Matilda,” ete. 
Terry 
JAMES HILTON. 
Author of “ The Meadows of the Moon,” etc. 
A Family Portrait 
GLENWAY WESCOTT. 
Author of “ The Apple of the Eye,” etc. 
The Burning Ring 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN. 
The Defeated 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


ee RA 


10s. 6d. net 


5s. nel 





























GALLERY 


Sir Charles Holmes 


Now Ready. Vol. III. 
France and England 


“This completing study deals with the French and 
English schools by way of vivid cross-lights. The in- 
fluence of Japan on both is analysed in a special chapter, 
The epilogue is a searching exercise in thinking aloud 
on the present psychology of British Art. . . . An 
invaluable commentary.’—Observer. 

With 100 plates (4 in colour), illustrating 117 subjects, 

255. net. 


Living Machinery 
A. V. Hill, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


“T am fearfully and wonderfully made,” sang David, 
In this book Prof. Hill, the distinguished physiologist, 
gives ample reason for the Psalmist’s exclamation. He 
describes, in simple language, the wonderful work of 
our muscles, which move us abcut, and our nerves, which 
direct that movement. 

Illus. 7s. 6d. net. Ready Oct. 11. 


Art through the Ages 
Helen Gardner 


A very fully illustrated general survey of the history of 
the world’s art and its significance, designed for the 
ordinary reader. 

Over 675 illustrations (4 in colour), 155. net. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Abridged and Edited by 


A. J. Finberg 


“ Mr. Finberg has accomplished his task with admirable 
judgment.”—Sunday Times. “The average reader will 
learn far more by reading this abridgment under Mr. 
Finberg’s guidance than by attempting to master the 
original work.”—Public O pinion. 


24 Illustrations. 10s. net. 


Christianity in the Roman World 
Duncan Armytage, M.A. 


The story of what many would regard as the most 
interesting and romantic movement in the whole of the 
world’s history. In the first place, Mr. Armytage depicts 
the old traditional religion struggling against the Oriental 
cults; and against the background of the religious chaos 
of the Roman Empire is traced the growth and expansion 
of Christianity to the Fall of the Empire in the West. 
Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


My Best Games of Chess 
1908-1923 


A. Alekhin 


“ Every chess-player will want it."—Speciator. “ With- 
out doubt one of the finest chess books ever written.’”— 
Field. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Write for New Chess Catalogue, 


Thousands of New Words 


are fully defined in the new 1927 Edition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary, the most wonderful con- 
densation of human knowledge in the world. It answers 
every question with absolute authority, and without it 
no home is completely equipped. 

One Volume, buckram, 65s. 


Easy Deferred Payments if desired. 








York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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ty are They the Same at Home? By Beverley Nichols. (Jonathan to have tea with Sir William Orpen. A long discussion about 
—| Cape. 78. 6d.) Art must have left him only just time to get to the restaurant 
a Igwce Ouida regaled us with details of the sumptuous young — where he was entertaining Kdward Knoblock, Arnold Bk nnett, 
, ardsmen who lay in the laps of Duchesses and threw half- and Melba to dinner. Just these four: no party. Another 
inea peaches at the fireflies on the terrace of the ‘Star and day he lunches with Mr. Hugh Walpole. to whom he had been 
garter Hotel,” there has appeared no chronicle so recking with “* abominably rude ” in another book of his called Twenty-five, 
richness 28 this autobiography of Mr. Beverley Nichols. and isa little nervous as to his reception. But Mr. Walpole 
To a superficial reader the book seems to be merely a series instantly succumbs to That Charm. and Mr. Nichols ‘ bares 
of interviews with most of the distinguished men and women _ his soul” to him (after three cocktails) and tells him about a 
of the day, but to the thoughtful critic the joy of the affair love affair of his, which he thinks will go wrong. It is hard to 
consists in the picture it gives of Mr. Nichols himself. The forgive Mr. Nichols for not teiling us about it too. Then he 
d artists and athletes and singers and writers and actors are of whirls us off to Venice where Melba sings to him, and to 
4 no importance, and the views they give him on their re- Cannes where Mr. W. J. Locke gives him the key to his heart, 
d spective arts are usually pucrile ; what we enjoy is Mr. Nichols. and Senorita de Alvarez another cocktail and speaks to him 
a T him they turn as flowers to the sun, opening their petals to of the hells and heavens of the tennis star, and a nameless lady 
his beams. Somehow they seem dreadful bounders, and this covers his handkerchief with “ perfume” (sic). He travels 
‘ js a distortion hard to account for, since we may be sure back from Paris with Miss Marie Tempest, who writes 
Mr. Nichols never meant that. It happened by accident. It to him afterwards explaining the secret of her genius: 
must be wonderful to be like Mr. Nichols. He is young (ashe Mr. Duff Cooper also writes to him discussing 'Toryism in 
tls us many, many times), he is very modern, he plays painting. And so the purple hours slip by. 
Debussy, the scent of lilac drives him to * wild indiscretions,” We should like to leave Mr. Nichols thus in perpetual 
' he has sailed round the world, and he was President of the communion with the distinguished, and eternally sioging 
: Union at Oxford. He gets up in the morning and runs round — in his own sunshine, but the truth is that shadows sometimes 
f Hide Park singing, and presently is knocking at Mr. Lloyd cross it. There was, for instance, the love affair of which he 
h George's door, for he is breakfasting with him. Instantly Mr. spoke to Mr. Hugh Walpole, but not, alas! to us, and in the 


Lbvd George speaks of the emotions he feels when making a 
geech, and tells him of the agony the War was to him, and 
how he was convinced what the tragic result of the Battle of 
Passchendaele would be, but the majority of the Cabinet was 
yainst him. From breakfast Mr. Nichols hurries to Harley 
"ie Street, where Sir Arthur Pinero asks him his opinion about the 
‘Iistage. He had just time to drop into a rehearsal of the 
Russian Ballet, where Diaghileff unbosomed himself of some 
perilous stuff, before going to lunch with Mr. George Moore, 
yho subsequently thanked him warmly for his ** exquisitely 
witten article *’ on himself. Mr. Nichols then finds Mr. Aldous 
aiuxley reclining on his sofa at home, but he seems to have 
Meat short Mr. Huxley’s * significant outburst ” and rushes off 


A Life of Mr. 


Winston Churchill. By Ephesian. (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d.) 
lz writer who calls himself **‘ Ephesian ~ has quickly added 
aLifeof Mr. Winston Churchill to his Life of Lord Birkenhead. 
He assumes an air of impartiality, but nothing very far this 
tle hero-worship could have been expected of an author 
Hiro, when writing of Lord Birkenhead, adopted a pen-name 
|| Miterally suggesting discipleship of ““F.E.’ The pen-name does 
mtserve him quite so well for his new volume. In a fanciful 
tdieation to Lady Birkenhead, however, he finds a reason 
‘ly the biographer of Lord Birkenhead should immediately 
keome the biographer of Mr. Churchill. ‘* The Wife of a Great 
fan,” he says, “* resembleth the Custodian of a Work of Art, 
ia that the Pleasures which she derives from his Company are 
mjoined with the Responsibilities of Curatorship.” As Lady 
Birkenhead and Mrs. Churchill are saluted in the dedicatory 
fonceit as diligent and brilliant curators the relevance of this 
gk as a sequel to the Life of Lord Birkenhead will (we hope) 
Ime obvious. But of course some readers will cherish doubts. 
iWmeey will feel that Ephesian is acting like his predecessors of 
imphesus, who assembled themselves to make a demonstration 
ugh the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
| 


i, gether. 
Ephesian writes throughout in an cestatie historical 
mcsent. Perhaps he bases his style to some extent on that of 


Herr Emil Ludwig, but Herr Ludwig when he quickens up 
l@ movement with the historical present observes a stricter 
levance than can be found here. Ephesian, for instance, 
tates several Parliamentary incidents with which Mr. 
hurchill had no connexion whatever except that he was a 
abinet Minister when they happened. We make these 
¥ criticisms at once lest the book should be included by 
nstake in the category of serious biographical study, but when 







chapter which he devotes directly to himself he shows us that 
there is a streak of Hamlet in him. “ Faith is a musty, lisping 
word ” to him: he longs to believe in an existence after death, 
and to * think that the shadows which now are slowly length- 
ening over the lawns of life, will, when the night comes, be 
chased away by some as yet unrisen moon.” Cynically, but 
finely he exclaims: ‘“ Though the road leads nowhere one 
marches on. What else is there to do?” He tells us that he 
** has seen through things ”’ (the italics are his own) and perhaps 
this clear-sightedness of his is responsible for these sombre 
and profound reflections. But as long as he does not see 
through himself, we cannot believe that his melancholy need 
be seriously reckoned with. 


Winston Churchill 


they have been made it remains to say that Ephesian has 
written a lively and readable book. After all, he knows why 
he makes this Ephesian demonstration, shouting “ Great 
is Winston Churchill” ; he wants a public and he will get it. 

Mr. Churchill's record is too well known for us to follow the 
details. We shail look rather at the curious discrepancy 
between his unpromising beginnings and his resounding 
achievement, and try to pick out from this book some of the 
characteristics which have made him what he is. When he was 
a boy his father, Lord Randolph, seriously applied to a friend 
in South Africa to give the boy some employment as there 
seemed to be no future for him in this country. At Harrow 
Mr. Churchill was one of those boys who had no talent whatever 
for examinations, but it is to the credit of Bishop Welldon 
(who was then Head-master) that he detected under the 
boy’s failures a genius for rhetoric, which must have had some 
inteliectual significance, and an amazing memory. Mr, 
Churchill lives for love and war and apparently experiences 
no milder emotions. By love we mean rather affection and 
loyalty ; for these he has in an extreme degree for his 
friends. A year or two ago Dean Inge wrote a paper in which 
he said that no proper tribute had ever been paid to the 


nurses who have brought up famous Englishmen. Mr, 
Churchill, at all events, was always paying his tribute. Here 


was one of his loyalties. Whenever anything of importance 
happened to him he would write or telegraph to his old nurse. 
Nor has Mr. Churchill ever forgotten a friend. “I may be 
self-centred,” he once said, ** but I am not selfish.” In those 
words the physician came as nearly to knowing himself as 
perhaps any physician could. 

Another loyalty was to his father. He even contemplated 
at one time perishing politically in the cause of economy in 
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FEWNESS OF 
MY DAYS. 


A LIFE IN TWO CENTURIES 
By LORD BRAYE 


With 23 Illustrations. Price 18/- net. 


“It is the principal charm of these memoirs to 
carry us back into a far past, a past that is 
more distant still than the author’s own mid- 
Victorian youth. His views are clear cut and 
they have the virtue of sincerity and of an 
idealism tinged with romance.”—Times. 
“A book full of nice and beautiful things. 

— Spectator. 
“Much vivid narrative of the account of the 
Oxford of the ’sixties, and the picture of travel 
in Italy, Norway, Finland and the Holy Land, 
are full of observation and life.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PILGRIM’S GUIDE TO 


FRANCISCAN ITALY 
By PETER F. ANSON. 
With 38 illustrations by the author, and Maps and 
Plans. Price 6/- net. 


LONDON: 15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
and EDINBURGH. 
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CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 
By DUMAS. 
Complete in 8 vols., originally £3 15s. ; 
remaining sets, £1 10s. 
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and Association Copies, 
The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says: ‘* Mr. 
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a new and interesting manner of imparting literary and biblicgrap) 
information without tears.” 
Black buckram, gilt lettering, demy 8vo, Garamond type, 10s. 6d, 
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STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 


MYSTICS. 
By JOSEPH MARECHAL, $.J., Professor of Psychology 
at the Jesuit Philosophical and Theological College at 
Jouvain. Translated by ALGAR TuoRoLp, with an Intro- 
ductory Foreword. os. 6d. 

The six essays in this volume are among the most important 
contributions to the study of religious psychology which haye 
appeared in modern times. : 





THE ENGLISH MYSTICS. 
By DOM DAVID KNOWLES, O.S.B. 6s. 

A history of mysticism in England, dealing particularly 
with the great figures of the fourteenth century—Rolle, 
Hilton, Mother Julian, and the Author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing. 


PRAYER AND POETRY. 
By HENRI BREMOND, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by ALGAR THOROLD. 7s. 6d. - 


THE BOOK OF THE BEASTS. 


Translated from the Catalan of Ramon [ull by E. ALLISON 
PEERS, Professor of Spanish at Liverpool University. 3s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF RAMON LULL. 
Written by an unknown hand about 1311, and now first 
translated from the Catalan by E. ALLISON PEERS, 
With a contemporary Latin version. 3s. 6d, 
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Viola Meynell’s New Novel. Vc 


A GIRL ADORING. | 


7s. 6d. net. 


This beautifully-written novel combines a charming pastor 
with a subtle and individual commentary on life. 


A Clever First Novel. [Ready October rth. 


POOR FISH. 
By VIOLET KAZARINFE. 
The theme of this story, an unfortunate marriage between Russiat 


exile and an English girl, provides opportunity for some bi 
penetrating character study. 





NEW GENERAL BOOKS NOW READY. 


THROUGH TIBET TO EVEREST. 
By Capt. J. B. l. NOEL. ‘Illustrated. tos. 6d. 


A book of travel in mysterious Tibet, both privately and in « 
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with the Mount Everest expeditions, on which Captain Noel throws mu hi 
new light. 
KENYA DAYS. 
By M. ALINE BUXTON. Ihistrated. 12s. 
Aspects of life in a promising colony as seen by a young English lady 
during several years’ residence. 


HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION. 


By W. W. TARN. 16s. net. 
A study of the hitherto somewhat neglected period between the death 
of Alexander and the foundation of the Roman Empire, 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE ALPS. 
By Professor LEON W. COLLET. 16s. net. 


This book will introduce a new and fascinating element into the visit 
of the Alpine tourist who includes it in his luggage. 
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4 order to make a splendid imitation of Lord Randolph. The by Ephesian, is that the parties have changed, not Mr. 
© | Mreverse Of his loyalty was an instinct for revenge, which we Churchill. 
| guy time has mellowed. He planned an elaborate method When it is remembered that Mr. Churchill's idea of bliss is a 
in of “getting back upon a hated schoolmaster which recalls good dinner and good conversation, and that he is always 
ach i the famous incident when Lord Randoiph attended a dinner in capable of laughing at himself, it will be casily understood 
| pphonour of a Master of Harriers in order to humiliate the that those who know him best like him best. He is, as 
on | quest of the evening who had once offended him. It may Ephesian says, half a Pitt and half a Puck. He dramatizes 
e gem strange to write of the loyalty of one who has changed _ life and sees no situation clearly till it has become spectacular. 
4 his party more often than any other modern statesman ‘Then, if it is dangerous, especially physically dangerous, he 
1B has dared to do, but of course the answer, duly provided grapples with it in zest and glee. 
‘ 
| 
| 
D| Two War Books 
e | , , , — , . , 
“© |\Byin, Women and War. A Diary of Disillusionment. But to the Subaltern on the Somme, whose diary records 
Anonymous. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) six months of actual trench warfare, the picture of the War 
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4 Subaltern on the Somme. By Mark VII. (Dent. 
qusre is certainly much first-hand talk of wine and women 
in this “ Diary of Disillusionment,” but only the philosophic 
rfections of a spectator from a far distance on the actual 
wsiness of fighting. The author, a First Lieutenant in the 
American Field Artillery, arrived in France in January, 1918, 
gent the first six months in attending countless courses and 
pasing perpetual tests. He feels—and in his ease his feelings 
ge justified—that war is “a grand Graduate School... 
Sick of inaction and vegetable diet. Notion of getting in 
fuuks. Plenty of excitement,anyhow. But thought of another 
ghol makes me shudder. K. says I haven't even scratched 
srface. He's been in nine so far, and no job yet. War's 
giten too damned educated !” 

Bored, lonely and homesick, so that the “ads.” in the 
siturday Evening Post * give link with past. Pore over 
mouncements of new soap, bacons, tires. Learn what home 
lie is like now,” he jots down his vivid, staccato, compressed, 
ad sometimes illuminating reflections on the world around 
hin. He is particularly interested (and interesting) in the 
jiferent national characteristics of the French and English. 
He sometimes finds the latter exasperating, “ they lay such 
dress on nNon-essentials. They like above all things to talk. 
the escrime of ideas a real sport,” but he admires them for 
their serious, mature, intellectual natures and finds them 
ways entertaining. Unlike many who fought blindly for 
m undefined cause, he has always a definite end in view, 
gen in his blackest moments : 

































“Never such bleak despair. Everywhere. With all the price 
jid, we are advancing nothing. World no better when we’ro 
trough, At best, not so bad as it might have been otherwise. 
fghting for change of heart in Germany and while we fight, change 
mot come—what a paradox!” 










To this disillusioned lieutenant, who was only under fire 
thile escorting congressmen to the Front, in the capacity of 
laison Officer, war was ‘** just as pictured. Mud. Wrecked 
hildings. Loot accumulated in dugouts, but not carried off. 
kad horses at road side. First sign of Front, unutterable 
well thereof. Troops, guns, dispatch riders, bursting shells, 
uulloons, planes—everything just as movies show it.” 















The World in the Making. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 
Translated by Maurice Samuel. (Jonathan Cape. 9s.) 

Tz new book by the author of The Travel Diary of a Phil- 
wopher will not commend itself to academic philosophers. 
fount Keyserling’s quarrel with the orthodox may be summed 
Win the age-old charge of Intellectualism, and for him the 
highest human experience is not abstract reason, but the 
«tive apprehension of reality. It is better to bite an apple 
tun to consider its attributes of form and colour. 

He who fully and self-consciously develops his own poten- 
tulities is at the same time contributing (according to the 
author) to the life of the Universe. We are all microcosms 
ifthe great macrocosm. Permeating much of Count KXeyser- 
ling’s speculation is, in some form or other, the Buddhist 
toctrine of Karma, the theory of causal or subjective 
uuimortality. This we may define as a belief in the in- 
destructible character of human action; all our acts, of 
ed or evil, survive us and spiritually influence the lives 



















Yet Another Utopia 





is more ghastly than could be shown in any movie show :— 


“The trench is empty. In the watery moonlight it appears a 
very ghostly place. Corpses lie along the parados, rotting in the 
wet: every now and then a booted foot appears jutting over 
the trench. The mud makes it all but impassable, and now, sunk 
up to the knees, I have the momentary terror of never being able 
to pull myself out. Such horror gives frenzied energy, and I tear 
my legs free and go on. Turning sharply round a bend I como 
upon @ fearsome sight. Deep water lies in a descending right- 
angle of the trench, and at arm’s length from me a body has fallen 
face downward in the water, barring the way. Shall I push the 
body aside and wade, chancing the depth of the water, or shall I 
get out on top and double across the corner? There is a sunken 
road here: that is why the water stands, and ten to one a German 
sniper is hiding on the forward slope below. If I try the water 
it may prove too deep ; even if it isn’t, I shall be wet to the thighs, 
and there are four days to go; besides that body .. .” 


This is the diary (which has obviously been “ written up ”’) 
of a sensitive, imaginative humanitarian who was filled with 
a passionate desire for justice, whetted at the outset by the 
sight of a sacrifice on the altar of discipline :-— 

“ There is @ boy from D. Company doing Field Punishment 
No. 1, down by the road this afternoon. His outstretched arms 
are tied to the whee! of a travelling field-kitchen. The regimental- 
sergeant-major has just told me that the boy is there for falling 
out on the march. He defended himself before the C.O. by saying 
that he had splinters of glass in his feet; but the M.O. decided 
against him. Quite possibly the boy is a liar; but wouldn't the 
Army do well to avoid punishments which remind men of tho 
Crucifixion ?” 

But there were sometimes “ poppies and cornflowers,” stars 
—‘‘they have become seers—mages of divine stability— 
guardians of a peace and order beyond the power of weak 
and petty madness,” and always the intimate sympathy 
between men faced with the probability of death : 

** Whatever happens I know that Hardy will be there, and this 
last quality of comradeship is worshipful: it seems to be the very 
basic test of manhood. I suppose it is because war makes that 
test so obviously that its old appeal has force.” 


Of these two books, the last is much the better, but both give 
an intimate account of experiences that many of our readers 
will recall in their own lives. 





that follow. The eternal pulse of the cosmos beats in the 
life of every individual. Continual use is made of this 
concept, as in the remarks on objective memory. 

The autobiographical sketch at the beginning of the book 
reveals this Eastern trend. In Keyserling’s heredity is 
joined the methodical mind of the Teuton, the vision of the 
Slav, and the vital urge and fiery imagination of those Mongol 
horsemen who nearly rode over our civilization. We read in 
this section of an amazingly self-conscious innner development, 
an unsparing attempt to reconcile and transform a tempera- 
mental duality into spiritual unity. The attempt to attain 
this unified personality through the repression first of the 
intellectual, then of the impulsional, side of his nature led, 
in each case, to a false and fragmentary harmony. Complete 
self-realization he found not in the desireless contemplation 
of Oriental mysticism, like the introvert Quietism of Lao 
Tsze, but in an activity that expressed the creative necessity 
of the artistic soul, in this case the founding of his School 
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of Wisdom at Darmstadt. He proceeds, in his curiously 
detached idiom, to a task of self-scrutiny reminiscent of 
De Profundis. There is the same abounding egoism, the 
same artistic consciousness, in parts the same fallacies and 
gaps. 

In the section called “The Peter's Pence of Literature,” 
Count Keyserling develops the idea of an economic con- 
servation of spiritual values, brought about by the deflection 
of certain authors’ royalties into the treasury of an institution 
established to promote their doctrines. He employs the 
Christian Church as an analogy. The Church has kept 
alive the teaching of Christ by forming into a quasi-economic 
institution. Why not perpetuate, say, Goethe and Nietzsche 
in the same way? As to the basis upon which the choice 
of such authors is to be made, the Count seems unduly 
optimistic. “ Were it not beautiful,” he writes, * if the poets 
of the ages to come needed no more Maecenases to help 
them, because they were supported by the legacy of Homer ? ” 

Count Keyserling believes, with the ridiculous Spengler, 
that the present culture of the world is decadent, in its death- 
throes. Whether he succeeds in supporting this contention 
er not, he observes with great justice that culture, being a 
spiritual organism, may very well bear no intimate relation 
to the civilization of externality in which it appears. Thus 
he argues that the technical civilization of to-day has left 
far bchind it all traditional culture. He denies, surely rather 
sweepingly, that any culture has so far embodied the mass- 
spirit of the people, which is now represented by the * chauf- 
feur-type,”” that is, the primitive man made technical. This 
new product of a mechanical age rejects the old cultures and 
will in time establish one of his own, as he has established 
the cognate political movements of Fascism and Bolshevism. 
The old cultures are perishing because they are * untrans- 
ferable,’ exclusive; the new culture will be essentially 
* transferable,’ common to all men, or universalistic instead 
of particularistic. But the ** chauffeur-type ” is only embry- 
onic and his Fascism and Bolshevism are tentative and 


Sea Changes 


The Great Days of Sail. By Alexander Shewan. (Heath 
Cranston. 10s. 6d.) 
Sea Escapes and Adventures. By* Taffrail.’ (Allan. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Basic Lusppock and many lesser writers have celebrated 
the glory of the tea-clippers. But no more authentic record 
of them hes been published than that which Captain Shewan 
now gives us. Not only was he himself master for some years 
of the * Norman Court,’ but his father was in the tea-clipper 
service before him. Captain Shewan was, indeed, born with 
the sea in his blood. His grandfather was a Peterhead whaler, 
and his own earliest memories are associated with the romantic 
Blackwall where his childhood was passed, and where the 
coming and going of famous sailing vessels was the familiar, 
yet perpetually wonderful, business of life. Specially exciting 
were the periodical returns of his father : 

* At length the heppy hour arrived, and with father ensconced 
in the armchair, a neighbour or two for company (haply a mariner’s 
wife, anxious for news of her good man), we listened open-mouthed 
to tales of tea-carrying rivals being‘ out-manoeuvred, out-weathered 
and out-sailed,’ of ships broken at sea, and of heavy squalls off 
Borneo. Or we were thrilled at hearing of narrow squeaks of colli- 
sions, of making the land and picking up a pilot—all happenings 
trivial enough to ancient mariners, but to us boys * the vision 
splendid.’ ” 

Captain Shewan first put to sea in the ‘ Chaa-sze’ in the 
carly ‘seventies, but, his father falling ill in 1873, he took over 
from him the command of the ‘ Norman Court.’ His maiden 
voyage as shipmaster was fairly adventurous. Some terrible 
storms were encountered, and the young captain committed 
the error, when nearing the Chinese coast, of employing a native 
pilot, who, hoping for plunder, made a deliberate and all but 
successful attempt to wreck the ‘Norman Court.’ The 
author's subsequent reminiscences contain little of excitement, 
but are full of varied and fascinating sea-lore. Details are 
furnished about the construction of the tea-clippers, their 
peculiar habits in the water, and the special methods of 
handling them. Memories of some of their captains are 
given, and interesting comparisons are drawn between the 


— 


provisional. The higher culture is impossible in the immediate 
future, which-is to be marked by political confusion, wide. 
spread irreligion, artistic stagnation. 

In the chapter entitled *“* The Meaning of the Ecumenie 
State,” Count Keyserling speculates upon the emergence 
of the universalistic condition, discusses the grounds of the 
distinctness of racial groups, and prophesies their integration 
in the dawning Ecumenic State. The new grouping wil! not 
be international but, unlike the League of Nations, super- 
national. It will be one of extreme though healthy tension, 
not of equalization. Its unity will not be the mere abstraction 
of diversity, but a spiritual identity. 

It will be seen that Count Keyserling in this latest book 
assumes the mantle of the political prophet rather than the 
philosopher. His prophecies depend, however, upon the 
Jaborious interpretation of psychological material, a very 
delicate process. Many readers, amongst them ourselves, 
could never be induced to feel excited over the prospect of the 
Eeumenie State, remembering how apt is man to usher in his 
Ages of Reason with the blare of prophetic trumpets. Yet 
no one can doubt that the world is in the grip of vast political 
and social changes, and we welcome any genuine attempt to 
interpret them to us in a rational manner. Such a genuine 
attempt, at least, we must allow to The World in the Making. 
There is abundance of acute philosophical insight, especially 
in the treatment of the revolutionary concept. 

The ultimate message of Keyserling in the volume before 
us is that the human spirit, self-consciously directive, is the 
only force that makes for progress. There is nothing very 
new in the speculative tissue of this idea ; what is peculiar to 
Keyserling is his method of approaching the major problems 
of experience synthetically, in opposition to the analytic 
methods of the West. Whatever we may think of him as 
a politician or economist—and we do not rate him 
highly in these capacities—-we are bound to admit that in 
the domain of philosophy he is a thinker of the first rank 
and possibly the harbinger of a new synthesis. 


very 


and Chances 


more famous ships. Captain Shewan thinks that the * Cutty 
Sark,’ owing to her length of life, has acquired a reputation 
beyond her deserts. He pronounces the * Thermopylac’ to 
have been the best all-round clipper, though for actual spced 
the * Ariel,’ * the fastest thing the wind ever drove through 
water,” was supreme. But the * Ariel’ had the defects of 
her qualities. She was * handicapped when running betore a 
vicious following sea by her very low Dulwarks,” and this fact 
probably explains her mysterious disappearance during a 
voyage from London to Australia in 1872. 

Many books have been written about noted shipwrecks. 
But * Taffrail’ describes a series of marine accidents that 
should have ended in total disaster, but miraculously did not. 
Most of his chapters are the fruit of original research and 
record forgotten adventures in all parts of the seven seas. 
A characteristic story is that of the * Peggy,’ a small vessel 
which, manned by a crew of eight, including a negro slave, set 
out from the Azores, with a cargo of wine and brandy for New 
York, on October 24th, 1765. Five days later a vivlen! 
storm arose and the ship drifted helplessly. Food and water 
—the former consisting mainly of weevil-infested biscuit— 
ran out. Two pigeons on board, and then the ship's cat, were 
killed and eaten. On December Ist, a sail was sighted, but 
passed from view. On Christmas Day another passing vessel 
was hailed. It actually came alongside the * Peggy, but 
refused assistance and made off! On January 16th the negro 
was killed. Part of his body, while still warm, was eaten by 
the ravenous and intoxicated crew, and the rest was pickled. 
When this supply of meat was exhausted, lots were cast as to 
who should die next. (It reflects the superstition of those 


days that a sailor who died a natural death was not eaten, but 
thrown into the sea.) The lot fell upon the most popular man 
aboard, and agreement was reached that the killing of him 
should be deferred till the next day—when, curiously enough, 
a third vessel, with a more humane captain than the last, 
was sighted in the nick of time. 
On the voyage to England, whither this ship was bound, two 


This was on January 26th. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have the honour to announce 
the early Publication of 


" Speeches by H.R.H. 
tanya’ EsThe Prince of Wales 


i al 1912- 1926 {r 1/- net 


The Profits accruing from this volume will be devoted to the 
Prince of penne: ci Funds. 


Rudyard Kipling 


RUDYARD AVC S VERSE. New pe sive Lg 

1885-1926, including 34 poems written between 1918 and 1926 and 

a poem not hitherto published. This edition is published in one 

volume and is obtainable either in library size or on India paper. 
Cloth 25/- net; Leather 35/- 

Co) Now Put ) 


\Wiscount Grey 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 

Illustrated with 20 Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. 12,6 net 

An Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, numbered and signed, 
is already over subscribed. 

Cm 


Tie Earl of Birkenhead 


LAW, LIFE AND LETTERS. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Birkenhead, P.C., LL.D. Two Volumes, £2 2/- net 
y 


The Earl of Balfour 


OPINIONS AND ARGUMENT. Being Extracts from Speeches 
and Addresses of the Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M,, F.R.S., etc., 
1910-1927 12/6 net 


George Adam Smith 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, Volumes I and II. By the Very Rev. 
Sir George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen, being the first two 
volumes of a new and completely revised edition of George 
Adam Smith’s works on the Prophets. 10,6 net each volume 
YS O-—_ — ---- — ---— 


Rev. H.R.L. Shep vard 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. By oP Rev. pe R. L. 
Sheppard, C.H., recently Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 3/6 net 


> oy 
CR 


The Master of Balliol 


THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. By A. D. Lindsay, 
C.B.E., LL.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 7/6 net 


CRO —* 


G. K. Chesterton 


R. L. STEVENSON: An Intimate Biography. By G. K. 
Chesterton. 6/- net 
CLO 


John Drinkwater 


CROMWELL. By John Drinkwater. (People’s Library.) 2,6 net 
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calaeant from page 561, 


Arthur Weigall 


THE GRAND TOUR OF NORMAN ENGLAND. By Arthur 
Weigall. Fully Illustrated, 20/- net 
~D 





Sir Vincent Corbett 


REMINISCENCES: Personal and Diplomatic. By Sir pe ape 
Corbett, K.C.V.O. 20/- net 


CLO 


Sir Neville Lyttelton 


EIGHTY YEARS. By General the “V Hon. Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, G.C.B., Governor wert Chelsea Hospital. Illus. 20/- net 


Sir Charles Wakefield 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL and the Choice of a Career. By Sir 
Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bart., C.B.E. Portrait. 3/6 net 
e 


Arthur Mee 


THE BOOK OF EVERLASTING THINGS. A companion 
volume to “One Thousand Beautiful Things.” Illustrated. 7/6 net 














Richard King 


ONE QUIET EVENING. By Richard King. A new volume in 
the “Silent Friends” Series. 6/- net 





CL2 


CaptainC WR.Knight 


THE BOOK OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE: A Nature Book. By 
Captain C. W.R. Knight, M.C., F.R.P.S.,F.Z.S. Illustrated. 21/-net 


J. H. Fabre 


THE SPOILERS (‘Les ge ge By J. H. Fabre (“The 
Insects’ Homer”): Translated A. 4 P deus . Michell. 7/6 net 


M°Clure of Mill Hill 


MCCLURE OF MILL HILL. A Memoir by his Daughter, 
Kathleen M©Clure. 10/6 net 


Maurice Hutton 


MANY MINDS. By Principal Maurice Hutton. LL.D., author of 
“The Greek Point of View.” 12/6 net 
CRO 


Henry Arthur Morgan 


MEMOIRS OF HENRY ARTHUR MORGAN, Master of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, 1885-1912. By his Daughter, Iris L. Osborne 

Morgan. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Cro {Now Published) 

















Frederick Wiaiam Wallac eC 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WIND SHIPS. By Frederick 
William Wallace. Illustrated. £1 1/- net 


Hodder &(c ES\Stoughton 
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more of the ‘ Peggy's * crew, having been ne arly three months | . : ° tees ———-— —— 
without proper food, died, while another went raving mad. | 
The other three men not only survived, but recovered. | COLI j NS Va f 

There are many such tales in this engrossing book, which Bo co j 


throws dramatic light not only on man’s extraordinary powers NEW BOOKS =, 


48 PALL MALL LONOON Swi 
NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 5 





of endurance, but upon his equally remarkable capacity fo1 
heroism or bestiality in times of crisis and ordeal. One fact 
which emerges strikingly from these pages is this: that, 


eer 








while accidents at sea are now of rarer occurrence, a wooden 4 
ship, though severely damaged, might float for days or even : 
weeks, while a modern steel monster, badly wounded, is : 
liable to sink instantly. * 
; 
Ts il 

The Val a Romer Wi son 
2 99 | 
€ aiue O 4 ncient ceeds “One of the few indubitable geniuses of her generation, — i 
. Geaato Goun in the Da te) j 
The Greenwell Deeds Preserved in the Public Library, GREENLOW i 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Calendared by Joseph Walton, : 
with an Introduction by A. Hamilton Thompson. (Newcastle: | By the author of The Death of So and of Lattere Sym- } 
Society of Antiquaries and the Public Libraries Com:nittee. ) } phony. Romer Wilson knows ‘Derbs shire as Charlotte ; 
. . : . Bronte knew Yorkshire. Greenlow is the very spirit of the 
THERE must be many thousands of ancient deeds lying useless Derbyshire Dales and tells the story of a sigan ing girl who ' 
and forgotten in strong bexes, lawyers’ offices, and less secure wanted to marry t n \ 
places which might well be transferred to public keeping. H 


Their owners do not know how interesting such deeds would be | 
to the historian, but a glance through the calendar of Greenwell 
deeds lately presented to the Newcastle Public Library would 
be a revelation to them. These deeds, collected by the late 


Philip Mestoashd 


PATROL ’ 


A story of men in war time, a microcosm of what, personally, 
war may mean. Mesopotamia, ground so far unbroken by 


Dr. Greenwell, relate mainly to Nerthumberland and Durham, war novelists, is the background of this powerful and ; 
and range from about 1137 onward. A grant of furlough to | original 1 ; 


a Swiss officer, signed by the famous Prince Eugene in 1680, 
has somehow drifted into the collection. But its main interest 
lies in the early monastic charters, the mining leases, and other 
mediaeval documents. Thus in 1320 John de Berteley grants 
William Payifyne of Newcastle six acres of land near Gates- 
head at 10s. a year; John is to have half the coal found 


Conal O'Riordan 


SOLDIER BORN 


By the author of the Adam books. Soldier Born opens in 
the Dublin of Castlereagh and Toler and moves to London 


du ring the Regen ' F 


Se 


2 








under the land and is to bear half the cost of the * pykemen, ut 

the “ schafteman,” and the two “ wyndours.’ In 13899 the Mrs. Alfred Sidgw ick 5 
Prior of Durham bargains with John ffossour and Richard | } > YT R 
Couhird to supply all the coal needed at the Abbey and at the : THE BRIDE’ S I R sLUDE [: 
Prior's manor for an inclusive charge of 100s. a year. A '  Heartily B.. 6. —— 3 =: Gx byt n the Daih l 
marriage contract of 1447 provides that John Trollope’s son : News. ‘“ The comedy sparkles,” says the Spectator, “Mrs. : 
shall marry one of the daughters of Rauf Pudisay, the choice | }| | Sidgwick’s free bold strokes and n ar rful handling of her . 
to be made among the young women by the bridegroom's | } material are a joy. —JSatu — ’ 
father “als hym thynke thaire age will best accord.” Mr. H 

Walton is to be congratulated on the successful completion of } ‘Peon Reid 


what must have been the long and difficult task of arranging | | DEMOPHON 
and describing these valuable deeds. He well deserves the i el . : 
compliment paid him by Dr. Hamilton Thompson in the 


aobacten. J. D. Beresford 


: THE DECOY 
Lord Leverhulme’s Life IH] Manchester Guardian: “Mr, Beresford’s sure touch is as |f 


itasy of — Greece by the author of 





SS ee a 


E elidel Te as eve 
~~ Leverhulme. By his Son. (George Allen and Unwin. | 4 RORTAY 
bs. 

Tir life of Lord Leverhulme by his son reads like a romance j AN ANTHOLOGY FOR 
Is it really possible, one asks oneself, that all these fairy-story- | ANIMAL cage . 7 . 
like episodes are true? Yet every one knows that they are. | Compiled by I LIZABETH D'OYLEY.__ With an introduc: 

. sate : ile : <6 , * i i tion by Jonn Garswortny. Sunday Times : Altogether ; 
Lord Leverhulme did really begin life as an assistant in his | I] delightful.” 6s. net. 
father’s grocer’s shop at Bolton: his first duty was really the | { ghrtul. 

. - T TU 

wrapping up of soap. He did become one of the greatest | f A LAURENCE BINYON 


merchants of his time, through industry and enterprise. . ANTHOLOGY 

With a capital of only four thousand pounds, he “ specialized | Sunday Times: “The quality of his poetry and prose raise 
in soap,” and with something akin to genius in the develop- him at once out of the crowd of compet i uae 6 
ment of publicity he specialized in advertising. Meanwhile, fein of freer air and thought more spacious.” 68, net 
like boys in stories, he determined to marry the girl he had FOR CHILDREN 








l, F 
loved since they were at school together. He read Smiles’s | GAMMON AND SPINACH ; 
woe, — — i Serene oe Mee. aad tong his |} One of the most delightful collections of Children’s Poems 
ambitions became European, then world-wide. i Bl since A Child’s Garden of Verses. With charming line draw- 

No life is entirely made up of success. His attempt to | jf] ings by Hucu CnHeEsTERMAN, 58. net. 


school the Seotsmen in the island of Lewis was a failure. 


COME CHRISTMAS 


The islanders had other ideals The w O 

H f als. e whole story of tl a 
fai F it as ‘ é the ti By the author of Joan’s Door, et A beautiful volume of 
ailure is here told with a moderation and an open-minded- | § Christmas Poems and Carols for iiion. illustrated with a 
ness rare indeed in a man who has seen a mistaken benefit | } series of delightful eee by Morty McArruur. 


s. 6d. net 
lide fac MARTIN PIPPIN ‘STORIE S, by ELE: igs FAR- 

guided, benefactor. : ! q JE —: are now ready in three ’ volumes. The King’s 

Perhaps the most generally interesting pages of a well- Barn. 2. Young Gerard. 3. The Mill of Dreams. 


planned and clearly written narrative deal with Lord Lever- | } Each 2s. 6d, net. 
hulme’s * Business Philosophy.” “* How can I extend sot 


thrown back in the face of a great-hearted, but in this case mis- | : 
4 
a 
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Field-Marshal 
SIR HENRY 
WILSON 


His Life and Diaries. 
by 

MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 
Sir Henry Wilson’s own narrative as con- 
tained in his diaries supplics the bulk of the 
matter, linked up with the commentary 
remarks by General Cailwell. The revela- 
tions of what went on “behind the scenes” 
in the war period are more astounding than 
anything that has yet been revealed. 2 Vols., 
ded. Svo. £2 2s. net the set, 


Life, Journalism 
and Politics », 


J. A. SPENDER 


“His book adds richly to our knowledge of 
our own times.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“An indispensable supplement to the 
biographies and autobiographies of -the men 
who dominated the public life 3ritain 
between the Victorian jubilee and the great 
war. ”_ Observer. 

‘The great men of two gene rations walk 
and talk in his pages.’”— Evening News. 
Med. 8vo. 2 Vols. £2 2s. net the set. 
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See 


THE SEASON’S 
NEW BOOKS 


LL the Autumn Books 
advertised or reviewed in 
“The Spectator”’ or any other 


paper are obtainable through 


any of the 1,250 Bookshops 
and Railway Station Book- 
stalls of W. H. Smith & Son. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
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Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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absolute obscurity, to share his prison. 


business further?” he was always asking himself. He set 
forth on seas of adventure, but never at random. “He 
thought not one nor two, but several years ahead.” He never 
left a letter unanswered and worked at his family and friendly 
correspondence as he worked at his business letters. During 
a voyage to West Africa and the Congo lasting five months 
| he wrote 1,488 letters, a large proportion being in his own 
hand. He chose his employees (till they were too numerous 





| making a great point of “ freedom from nervousness.” He 
| believed in high wages: “the higher the wages the greater 
| the spending power of the nation and the greater its com- 
mercial prosperity.” He believed in trade unions while 
regretting their abuse, and above all he believed in work. 

‘| At seventy he enjoyed the vigour and activity of a man 
| twenty years his junior. He maintained his perfect health 
all through life, and died quietly at 4.30 in the morning—the 
hour at which he had all his life been accustomed to rise. 


The Loves of Napoleon 


i" and His Women Friends. By Gertrude Aretz, 


(George Alien and Unwin. 16s.) 





Wuen Napoleon had done with love and war and sought dis- 
| traction in talking about them both, he used to wonder to his 
secretaries whether he had really loved anybody—*‘ If so it 
was Josephine—a little,” he said. 

Two women, he would reflect, had played a leading part in 
his life. One “art and grace personified, the other 
innocence and sympathy. The former sailed pretty near the 
truth, the other did not know what it was to tell a lie” ; both, 
he added, were devoted to him! But the truth is, neither 
| loved him. Marie Louise married him ‘* for better” and she 
| left him ‘ for worse.’ While he pined in exile for a sight of 
| her son, she made a morganatic alliance more to her taste, 
| Josephine’s love did not constrain her to faithfulness, though 


was 





| 


it provoked her to intense jealousy. Ready to kill her 
husband’s mistresses when they were in favour, she could 
mingle her tears with at least one of them when she suffered 
the inevitable downfall. 

Counting on his fingers as he discussed his love affairs, 

Napoleon told his listeners at St. Helena that he had had 
seven mistresses —all of them lived to see his downfall and only 
one seems to have visited him in exile. The one was Marie 
Walewska, who bore him a child to whom he was long 
attached. It was to Napoleon’s credit that he refused to 
allow the lovely Polish woman, a patriot who had never loved 
pleasure, and who was content for his sake to live a life of 
Much deserted man 
as he was, the suggestion must have been tempting. It was 
difficult to get evema few officers to go with him into banish- 
ment. Bourbons and Stuarts never wanted for friends, ill 
as they deserved them, but the Great Parvenu had not even 
gained the devotion of his valet! Constant would not stay 
with him. His sharp tongue cut all bonds. ‘* You must be 
mad to love your mother so much,” he said to Gourgaud, who 
was lonely on the detestable island and longed for his home. 
* Why, how old must she be? You will never sce her 
she will be dead when you get back to France.” 

Napoleon seems to have cared chiefly for the looks of his 
mistresses, and their portraits, except that of Giuseppina 
Grassini, by Mme. Vigée Le Brun, do not appear to us to be 
beautiful. Grassini, before whose voice and charm all Italy 
lay prostrate, undoubtedly was a woman of marked personality, 
She was ambitious, and dreamed of influence and high place. 
When she found that the Emperor would allow no such pre- 
tensions for a moment, she left him for a fiddler whom she 


again, 


really liked. The stout “* Giorgina,” who had been on the 
stage since she was five years old, and whose wit sometimes 


for 2 moment suggests Nell Gwynn, did not have a long reign, 
though she lived a long while to boast of a short one. “ He 
left me to become Emperor,” she said cheerfully when Dumas 
asked her what had interrupted the liaison. On the whole the 
best chapters in Mme. Aretz’s book concern not Napoleon’s 
friends but his * intimate enemies ”°—-Queen Louise of Prussia, 
Louise Duchess of Saxe Weimar and Madame de Staél. The 


first two extorted from him respect, and the last fear—threo 





triumphs ! 





for personal choice) to a great extent by face and manner, | 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 


BOOKS TO READ 





PILGRIM SCRIP 
By THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bt., last 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
18s. net. 

An outstanding book 
in Court and at the Bar, 
his experiences and acyuainta 
much of fascinating interest to say. The 
many entertaining and amusing anecdotes, 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN MONTMARTRE 
AND THE LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 
The author’s description of Montmartre and the Latin 
Quarter is fascinatingly given. The whole work 1s en- 
livened with many stories and anecdotes. 


THE DUKES OF YORK, 1385-1927 
By GRAHAM BROOKS. Dx my Svo. illu strated. 
12s. od. net. 
Daily News: ‘‘ Mr. Brooks has 


of reminiscences. Of happenings 
of distinguished personages, ol 


John Re 


book contains 


nees, Sir ss has 


Hlustrated. 


woven a great amount 


of interesting history into the story of the Dukes.” 

Yorkshire Observer: ** A thoroughly interesting his- 
torical survey brought right up to date with an 
appreciation of the present Duke.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BASQUE 
COUNTRY AND THE PYRENEES 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Deiny Svo.  Iilusfrated. 
10s. 6d. net 
Much interesting information 
given which has not hitherto be 
author writes charmingly - on the 
beauty-spots of the Pyrenees. 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE BIBLE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author makes a fascinating study of the Garden- 
craft of the Bible—a subject which has not been written 
upon before. Other delightful essays treat of The 
Medieval Garden, Monastic Gardens and Gardeners, the 
Sa Garden, etc., ete. 

. F. Benson, in the Spectato 
es This anthology 
and is a notable collection. 


ITALY TO-DAY 
By SIR FRANK FOX. Demy &vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


about the Basques is 
n published, and the 
customs, people and 


Demy 8vo. 


r, says: *f Delectable book. 


is indeed a posy of flower-lore, 


Hlustrated. 


Italy, the new, vital, aggressive Italy is Sir Frank 
Fox’s theme in this book. Is Mussolini an accide nt or 
the expression of a true national awakening That is 


the chief of the questions he discusses, and he bases his 
inquiry on a close study of the industrial conditions and 


the political and social thought 927, 


of Italy in 1927 
AN EASY OUTLINE OF 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 2s. Gd. 1 
The interest taken in psycho-analysis is steadily grow- 
ing. A book, therefore, which can explain this subject 
clearly and simply, will be welcomed. Such a book is 
‘“‘ An Easy Outline of Psycho-Analysis.” 


By MACIVER PERCIVAL. 7s. 6d. net. 

A guide to the collection of walnut furniture, being an 
additional vclume to he Collectors’ Series. The volume 
contains thirty-two pages of half-tone illustrations iNus- 
trating about 100 pieces, and some 50 line illustrations 


“ SH—NOT—BEFORE—EVELYN— 
MAY ” 7s. 6d. net. 


The funniest diary published for a very long while, in 
which a very young precocous girl describes what really 
happened during a tour of the Riviera which she under- 
took with her pleasure-seeking parents. 








HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., YORK ST., ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 

















Just Published, 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


By OSBURT BURDETT, author of “The 
Beardsley Period,” “ William Blake,” etc. 
12/6 net 





" BROTHE R 
SCOTS 


By DONALD CARSWELL. 


Mr. Carswell por 


THE BOOK 
OF THE INN 


Being 200 Pen-pictures of the English Inn 
from the E ‘arlie st Times to the coming of the 
Railway Hotel. Selected and Edited by 
THOMAS BURKE, author of “The Sun in 
Splendour,” ete. With woodcut frontispiece 
and title-page by ROBERT CG ee 


‘ /6 net 





RECENT ISSUES 








JOURNAL OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 


(Second Large Printing) 7/6 net 


THINGS WERE DIFFERENT 


By ELIS. ABE TH FAGAN. 7/6 net 
Glasgow vald: A most ent on ar nd gripp 
insight into \ torian life from the femini ndy int.” 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY : 1639. 1701 





By V. DE SOL. A PINTO. 21/- net 
Su uday Times: The real valu Pinto’s exc 
lent volum i p. Ith of hitherto rked ma l 
foe a social h ry “of t sevent y which he 

has placed at ot ‘ 





ISLANDS OF “QUEEN WILHELMINA 
Travel and Exploration in Sumatra and Celebes. 


By Mrs. CLIFTON OF LYTHAM. 18/- net 
Just Published. 


A first novel with an original plot and a 
tragic and unexpected dénovement. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 


By ESTHER =e Mt. pagel 7/6 nel 





- r Hyman has s \ contictia g fem 
9 port ray ” allie a men and women puppe 
x kee by the wir of fate nd of their own emot 
ch they cannot foresee tl id. 





RECENT FIC TION —— 


TOPSY TURVY 
By VERNON BARTLETT. 





With drawings by 





D. Nachshe Mh. 10/- net 
Manche uardian: “ Mr. Trartlett’s stories are so full 

of vital huenne interest, so  heartenin even in their 

tragedy, and so intermixed with gaiety and tears,” 
COMING THE ROSE 

By ERIC SHEPHERD. 6/- net 
THE ROWFOREST PLOT 

By A. R. WEEKES. 7/6 net 
A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES 

By GEORGE GISSING. 7/6 net 


10 ORANGE 





LONDON 


_o Co A ST aE 2aWw.C. 223 
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LUDWIG’S 
Bismarck 


The Story of a Great Fighter 
The full length biography of Bismarck will be published on OCTOBER 18th 21s. 
Uniform with the author's “ NAPOLEON ” (6th PRINTING) 


Napoleon and His Women Viscount 
Friends Leverhulme 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ 16s, ae ~ 
? oh ¢ , : 3y HIS SON lustrate 133, 
With Seventeen Illustrations. by HIS SON. Illustrated. 3 
In the present work we have a subtle analysis of the “An admirably written biography. In fisci i, plain 
Way in which * +“ at Napoleon rez “ages towards — and vigorous English the author gives a fascinating 
women tricnds n large measure it is the story of hi is P 6 tiie f- , : FN See ise me rt 

account of his father’s varied activities. His memor 
love affairs; but it deals also with his attitude towards — r my ener Be his § ‘es ‘ol on y 

' - or - enshrines n ’ ne 102 Vy 
women with whom he never even flirted, such as Queen 43 worthily enshrined im this Ane bt ee 
Louise of Prussia and Madame de Staél. ——iimanctas 2 wMtes. 


The Making of a State 


By President T. G). MASARYK. (Ready Oct. 18th.) 21s. 
English Version, Arranged and Prepared with an Introduction by H. Wickaam Sreco 
A detailed account of the movement for Czecho-Slovak independence, and of Masaryk’s work as leader of the 
movement. 
General Economic Economic History of Europe 
History To the End of the Middle Ages’ 


By MAX WEBER. 12s, By Prof. MELVIN M. KNIGHT. 123. 
Translated by Frank H. Knicut. This work answers the particular questions about 
' A course ofpgiectures on general economic history, ancient and mediaval exec that are most _impo rtant 
presenting in moderate compass the leading ideas inter- or the student of the economic problems of the present 
pretative of economic life and change. d ty. 


Kenya from Within 


A Short Political History 
By W. McGREGOR ROSS (Ready Oct. 18th.) With Maps, Diagrams and Ilinstrations 18s. 


The « level ypment of the remarkable — ical and industrial systems whic +h pre vail in Kenya is treated 
who has had unique opportunities of examining them during period of twenty-three years spent in the | 
Service there. 
. . . . 
The Stabilization of the Mark Rebel Saints 
By Dr. HJALMAR SCHACHT, President of the By MARY AGNES BEST. 12s. 6d 
Reichsbank. (Ready Oct. 18th.) 8s. 6d. Miss Best follows the book on Thoma; Paine with a 
Dr. Schacht, who has had access to much unpublished hook of stories about the early Quakers. Half of the 
— rial, has written an account, personal ri ather — book is devoted to George Fox and other [English 
entific, of a subject of much political and economic Priends; the other half to William Penn and the Quaker 
contr versy. activities in America 


The Breath of the Desert 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Tilust trated. 15s. 

In this, Professor Ossendowski’s second book on North Africa, he carries us through Algeria and Tunisia, through 
the regions where Rome blotted out the Carthage of Hamilc ar, and farther southward where Rome and the desert 
met in the simoon-swept oases that were the goals of their camel-trails. 


William Law and Eighteenth The Evolution of the English 
Century Quakerism Hymn 


Including some unpublished letters and fragments of ie alan aaa edie sia . ‘ 
William Law and John Byrom. By FREDERICK J. GILLMAN, 105. 6d. 
By STEPHEN HOBHOUSE, M.A. 12s. 6d. Foreword by Sir H. W » Davi 


The Call of the Blessed inane 


By the Rev. A, C. BUCHANAN, B.D. 3s. 6d. 
“Tis treatment of the sublime subject is full of profound and edifying thought expressed in charmingly simple 


language Universe 


GEORGE ALLEN @& UNWIN, Ltd. 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1 
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WHAT THE EAST IS THINKING 

[To the Editor of the SPECI ATOR. | 
Under the above title some interesting observations have 
But it 
appears some important aspects of the problem in qucstion 


Sir, 
been recorded by a writer in your tssue of Octcber Ist. 


in Oriental count India, the 


istic and spiritual per- 


life, and that ries like China and 
eraze Of the people lies more in schol: 
evicence in 
But that is 


ne to-day can be best answered 


fection than in becoming millionaires, as is in 


industrial countrics of the West like America. 
What the East is thinki 


and understood by knowing what the Kast has learnt yesterday 


not all. 


with its close contact with the West. In other words, the 
turmoil and confusion of China, the clash of Indian eulture 


with the influences of Western learning, the democratization 
in Turkey, the thorough and unstinted assimilation of Western 
the same 


modes and standards of life in Japan — all point to 


truth, 7.e., how tremendous has been the effect of the eontact 
ofthe East with the West. Have the 
an unmixed good ? 


utterly disruptive of 


Western influences been 
Do they not present something which is 
lthy Oriental 


certain hea institutions? 


These are the questions which are exercising the entire 
East to-day. 

It is, indeed, a very vexed problem whether or no the 
Western influences or learning have dene or are capable of 
doing real good to the East. One thing, however, stands out. 


The Kast wants to preserve its individuaiity, and is tenaciously 


jealous to guard the traditions, customs, conventions, and 
akin institutions that have been handed down from one 


immemorial. The reason 
I think it is again the West that has 
The Great War 


generation to the other from time 
may not be far to seek. 
aroused this attitude of mind in the East. 
is a magnificent instance in point. It has made the Fast 
sceptical of what the West can teach. Does not Mr. Wells 
truly call it “* The Catastrophe of Modern Imperialism” ?— 
Iam, Sir, &e., H. S. D. Cuarurvenpr, 
96 Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF 
[To the Editor of the Spucrsron.] 
Sin,—I am much gratified to observe the reference to the 
above in recent issues of the Spectator, and it is particularly 
gratifying that Messrs. Davy of Sheffield have made in the 
Press such a convincing declaration in fayour of mechanical 
stunning of bacon pigs. ietv the 
hope that the example of Messrs. Davy may lead to a wider 
ue Of mechanically operated instruments in the stunning 
pigs prior to slaughter. 
It is, I think, insufficiently known that a deal of 
avoidable cruelty is inseparable from the present methods of 
hoisting and sticking 


PIGS 


This Sov shares with vou 


e 


dh 


ereat 
pigs without any stunning. 

The Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) Bill, which comes before 
the House on Report Stage on November 15th, does not include 
swine, Which were exempted as the result of representations 
to the effect that mechanical stunning of swine had a dele- 
Messrs. 
that 


terious effect upon bacon prepared from the carcases. 
Davy’s communication is, in fact, a refutation of 
averment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LYNpDESAY G. LANGWILI, 

Joint Secretary, Scottish S.P.C.A, 

19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
|We recently asked Messrs. Davy whether the meat of pigs 
killed by the humane killer was inferior to that killed in the 
ld way, as this statement is frequently made by those opposed 
to the introduction of more humane methods of slaughtering. 
Messrs. Davy write as follows: ** As to the bleeding of the 
pigs after stunning by the humane killer, our experience is that 
there is no difference have found no 
deterioration whatever in the meat or in the hams and bacon 
after cure.” 


whatever ... we 


In view of this practical testimony from a large firm which 
has been using the humane killer for two years we shall 
continue to advocate making its use compulsory throughout 
Great Britain.— Eb. Spectator.] 





have been ignored. 
He is absolutely true in so far as he alleges that the | ast is 
comparatively more static than the West in all branches of 


A CROP-DRYING TRIUMPH 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir W. Beach Thomas’s description of my crop-drying 
* Country Life” columns of last Saturday 
many letters from people interested, asking for 


Sir, 
operations in your 
has brought 
further information. 

May I be permitted to say that the grass which 
Sir William saw us deal with was a second crop of first-year 
clover and rye grass on a 4} acre field of one of my tenants ? 


rm 
Phe 


! 
therefore 


tenant had given up all hope of a second hay crop, and 
mown on the alternoon 
After a 


was broughi 


vas going to tuin his cows in. It wa 


of Tuesday, September 13th. night of the usual 


the crop stacked as de- 


in and 
14th. 


heavv half 
leaVyY biti 


rain 





‘] here were ele ven 


scribed on the morning of Sc 


pitembet 


lorry loads of wet grass picked up, carried two miles, and stacked 
by noon. As it was raining so hard all inorning we did 
not go on that day. Thursday, the 15tl is equally wet. so 





16th which Was 
h wet turated. 
Both 


, were pull d down 


a fine dry day, and the grass, Was not s 
Thi 


stacks 


stack contained a similar quantity of grass 





which were ready on Sunday, 18% 











and stacked loose on the following day. A similar crop for 
another tenant was immediately taken in hand. This did not 
take so much “ blowing,” having been mown some days 
previously, so after about forty-eight hours the hay was ready 
for pressing and baling, which was done on Thursday and 


and 23rd, 
Th 


Ibs., or approximately nine tons. 


Friday, with the hay which had 


been previously made. 


September 22nd 
esult w a total number of 236 
bales, averaging ninety 
Lay 


rye grass, which he had sown 


Our haymaking is not yet over, because a farmer yester 
brought in a crop of ** Express ” 
after early potateces. With 
five saturated grass were 
stacked on the 


hope of making this into good hay, pressed and baled, 


tors and horses, quite twenty- 
live and 
We have every 
this 


tons of brought miles 


two “ biowers’””’ by 6 p.m. 
week. 

Accurate accounts of electric current, fuel consumption, and 
labour are being kept of this operation. I am convinced that, 
if compared with the results obtained, the 
I am, Sir, &c., CuarLtes Lyon, 


costs are by no 
means prohibitive. 
Appl fon Hall, MRarrington, Cheshire. 


THE ART OF MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of the Spec 
The interesting review of the books by Mrs. Sanger and 


Haire 


rATOR.] 
Sir, 
Dr. 


which appeared in the columns of the Spectator 


of September 24th, warrants the pursuance of a subject the 
importance of which is perennial. 
If the contention ef the majority of novelists and play- 





wrights had a sound basis, the institution of marriage would 
be such a complete failure that one could only wonder at the 
courage, not to say heroism, of those who undertake it. 
Marriage undoubtedly is a fine art, and as the Spanish proverb 


puts it, requires a great deal of On the other 


who attempt it are fitted either by tempera- 
‘ 


practice. 
hand, not all those 
, 


out the exacting conditions 


disposition to carry g 
li stands 
much-to-be-desired goal can be laid down, and 

h the for himseli, <A 


individual has to 
mivht be suegested for the consideration 


ment or 


success. to reason that no forniula tor 


necessary for 
attaining the 
make discovery 


each 
few ideas, however, 
and have the 


from them. 


myn caeticicnecies, 


free 


of those who recognize thei 
wisdom not to expect their partner to be 


The first thing to remember is that the glamour of possession 


is probably the ieast important of the materials which go to the 








building-up of a matrimonial structure, capable of resisting the 
storm and stress of outward r it is, indeed, 
but the seaffolding. The early days of marriage should be 
considered rather as a time for adjustment of the two per- 
sonalities, and many a woman's tears would never have been 
shed if enly she could have realized how that continual and 
companionship must of bring about 

dilliculties by no means insurmountable and which 


circumstance ; 


intimate necessity 
difficulties 
are, in fact, necessary if the sacred flame is to burn with greater 
intensity and brightness. 

Moreover, granting that the realities of married life do not 
invariably lead to absolute harmony, there can be no doubt 
that the development of character which follows the constant 
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need for “ making allowance” is of incalculable value. From 
this point of view, it may be asserted that an unhappy marriage 
is better than no marriage. There are numberless men and 
women whose faculties for understanding and sympathy have 
been increased by the experience they have gained through 
this relationship. 

Many who assent to these general propositions will neverthe- 
less ask by what means the glow of conjugal happiness can 
be retained. To such the answer might be: ‘Sedulously 
cultivate the quality of courtesy.” It is neglect of this which 
causes friction and invites unwholesome familiarity—the 
bane of existence. Courtesy, not to be confused with cere- 
moniousness, which is in fact its very antithesis, gives a 
radiance to the fleeting hours of courtship, and it is courtesy 
alone that has the magic power of investing all our days with 
an ever-deepening lustre.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epyru Beres. 

44 De Vere Gardens, W.8. 


BYRON’S LAMENESS 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—This is not the place in which to conduct a medical con- 
troversy on the subject of Byron’s lameness. Mr. Fothering- 
ham says nothing new. Though the poet took some part in 
cricket in days when a schoolboys’ game had not yet become a 
world-interest, though at times he practised boxing, and 
though, as all the world knew, he swam the Hellespont, he 
himself was far from satisfied. Ife could not take enough 
exereise to keep his figure slender without periods of heroic 
fasting ; and he could not dance. Much more could be said on 
the subject ; but the effect of his lameness on his own mind is 
the thing that really matters. The degree of that lameness 
will probably remain uncertain. My own opinion, whatever 
it is, is neither * thoughtless,” as Mr. Fotheringham implies 
nor is it uninformed.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Racurt ANNAND TAYLor, 
17 Jenner House, Hunter Street, W.C. 


LIBERALS AND A GENERAL ELECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—I had hoped that someone with a more intimate 
knowledge than I have of the inner working of the party 
machine would have replied to Judge Napier’s letter in your 
issue of September 17th Iast. But, apparently, the oracles 
are dumb. May f, therefore, as one who shares, in some 
measure, the perplexities of your correspondent, try to deal 
with one or two of the principal points of his letter ? 

There are three considerations which might be urged 
against the likelihood of a Liberal-Socialist coalition, or even 
of a working party arrangement. 

(a) The speeches of Sir Herbert Samuel will have done much 
to make clear the Liberal position to the electorate. Not 
only has he restated with sympathy the governing principles 
of Liberalism, but he has shown, with a real understanding 
of present-day problems, how these principles can be applied 
to the needs and claims—national and international—of the 
times. And, by opposing Liberal theory and practice to the 
promise and performance of Socialism, he has rendered a 
much-needed service to our political life generally, in pro- 
claiming Liberalism as a separate political entity and 
reasserting the integrity and independence of the Liberal 
Party. 

(b) If Liberalism has little or nothing to gain by giving 
countenance to the fads and fancies of Socialism, the Socialist 

arty is less and less likely to have dealings with Liberalism. 

For the “ break” with Moscow, whether it be regarded as 
the result of an astute political move, or of an outraged moral 
sense, will stand the Socialists in good stead at the next 
General Election and their party will rely more and more on 
their own solidarity. 

(c) Lastly, the undisguised personal hostility of the present 
leader of the Opposition to the Liberal Party (if not to 
Liberalism !) will mercifully help to nullify any attempt to 
reconcile antagonistic principles. 

The way of escape for those in perplexity over the probable 
outcome of three-party contests, and who (to quote Judge 
Nuapicr’s homely simile) are between the devil and the deep 


sea, is to shun the devil and all his works, to do as Ferdinand 
(v. The Tempest) did :— 
** Beat the surges under him 

And ride upon their backs . « 4 

To the shore,” 
and vote for one or other of the 500 Liberal candidates, 
without too fine a calculation beforehand as to the results, 
For it should be borne in mind that the exercise of the vote 
is not the be-all and end-all of political life, and that in this, 
as in other spheres, risks must be taken if ultimate success 
is to be achieved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES B. BaAt.uir. 
The Beacon, Burke's Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


THE WARLIKE SPIRIT AND THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—Since you published my article on ‘‘ The Warlike 
Spirit and the Teaching of History” in the Spectator of 
September 10th, I have been sent a copy of a book by Mr. F, 
Crossfield Happold called The Adventure of Man (Christophers), 
Mr. Happold is a well-known History Lecturer at Cambridge 
und also History Master at the Perse School. I must say 
that his book satisfies indirectly yet to a considerable extent 
the desirable condition which I postulated of not provoking 
the aggressive manifestations of nationalism. ‘The author's 
argument is not that of a pacifist, but no boy could read this 
vivid outline of the progress of man without recognizing that 
the people of other nations, though frail like ourselves—and 
sometimes frailer—are not necessarily devils incarnate full of 
*knavish tricks,” but are all dimly groping their way 
forwards.-I am, Sir, &e., Lrx. 


VANDALS AT LEWES 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—May I draw the attention of readers of the Spectator 
to the proposed erection of new County Council buildings 
within the precincts of the ancient castle of Lewes? The town 
of Lewes, like all towns which were originally walled in, is 
very congested, the buildings as close as they can be to each 
other, and this small space in the middle of the town is of 
great value, apart from its archaeological interest. 

The proposed building scheme would entail the destruction 
of part of the old Curtain Wall, although it is scheduled under 
the Ancient Monuments Act, which at present is seen to advan- 
tage over the bowling green (once the old tilting ground) and 
# private garden, and would ruin one of the most pleasant 
spots in the town. Local feeling against the scheme is very 
strong, but it is really a matter of national concern that what 
is left of this interesting monument should be preserved intact 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALICE M. Simpson 

(Member of the Sussex Archaeological 
Society and Trust). 


READING ROOMS FOR THE 


UNEMPLOYED 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your Liverpool Correspondent concludes his letter last 
week :—* This reading room for the out-of-work is the first of 
its kind in the Kingdom.” ‘This is inaccurate. Reading and 
recreation rooms for the unemployed were established in 
Birmingham in 1921, and have continued ever since.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
W. S. Bopy. 
The Council House, Birmingham. 


SWISS HOTELS 

Owinc to pressure on space a number of letters endorsing 
the Rev. Henry A. Hall's experiences of Swiss hotels have 
had to be held over. It will be remembered that Mr. Hall, 
whose letter we printed last week, protested against Mr. Peter 
Blundell's criticisms of Swiss hotels, and stated that he had 
invariably found the hotel management excellent and the 
sanitary arrangements up-to-date.- Ep. Spectator. 
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Autumn Books 1927 


THE 
BRONTE SISTERS 


ERNEST DIMNET 

*‘M. Dimnet has carved us a 
perfec cameo, he has, 
given us the best book ever 

written on the Brontés.’ 
Sunday Times 
The translation is by 
MORGAN SILL 

7s. 6d. net 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE 


LOUISE 


indeed, thi 


D’ABRANTES 


ROBERT CHANTMESSE 





General 
EMERSON AND 
OTHERS 


WYCK BROOKS 


STEPHANE 
MALLARME 


VAN ARTHUR ELLIS 








In a singularly attractive style This book is about one of tt 
us author presents his studies most interesting of persona 
of Emerson, Ambrose maar, of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
Herman Melville, and other tury, preceded by J 
American literary figures. the general movement of con- 
gs. net temporary ach poetry. ‘The 
introductio by G. Turquet- 


jog gh 
THE WORLD 
IN THE MAKING 


HERMANN KEYSERLING 











The Duchesse d’Abrantés was one of the most author of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, ete. 

dazzling women of an heroic age. Students have A man’s understanding of life is the sole for h 

always suspected that there was some secret in her _ directs life. This sentence sums up t g ‘e 

life and in this book it is at la%t revealed. ‘Tran- of Keyserling’s place in modern Eur - 
slated by Eric Sutton. 16s. net sophy, and of his latest b 9 


LATER GREEK 
SCULPTURE 


author 





TOL STOY 
HUGH r ANSON FAUSSET 
idge. John Dor 


FIFTY YEARS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


of Coler 


A. W. LAWRENCE pe SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
This book deals with Greek art “Through the study of Tos toy’s Late Fureig Editor of 1 
both in Greece and abroad, with novels, letters and di ari ies the The author has d ething 
ateations f from each country. author shows ~ sorts to of what ‘movies’ might do, id 
An appendix gives a classified rainy moral rere, | be- they be used to illustrate the im- 
list of 400 important sculptures tween the forces of instinct and mense changes which have oes 
of the period 350-150 B.c. More conscience, 12s. 6d. net curred in the relation between 

than 1<0 illustrations nations and races during the last 





25s. net 
THE 
LONDON 
JAMES BONE 
*Thé quiet humour of the w 


PERAMBULATOR 
AND MUIRHEAD 
riter and th 


THEY 
SAME AT HOME? 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
author of Twenty Five and Crazy Pavements 


ARE 
THE 
BONE 


e eye and 


hand of the artist go together to present the To find an analogy to Mr. Nichols’ brilliant ime 
majesty, the beauty, the variety, the vitality of pressions of hi poraries one would have to 
London in a book one would not soon tire of look to the portfolios van that remarkable Parisian 

praising.” Times Literary Supplement caricaturist ‘Sem’ he is at once the dread and 


sixteen lllustrations. 


With 


7s. 6d. 


net the delight of European celebrities. 7s. 6d. net 





THE 


SEYMOUR LESLIE 


‘Will delight anyone who can recall London, and 


the manners of the nineties... 
of satire which becomes more 


gets 


frenzies.’ Evening Standard, 7 
THE LAND 
OF GREEN GINGER 
WINIFRED vgn 
‘A strange and lovely yet “ordi- 
ary’ * book, with its beauty and 
poignancy arising (with one ex- 
gr: ‘the most everyday 
itudes.’ Yorkshire Post 
78. 6d. net 


ATHAN 


vicis 


JON CAPE 


SILENT QUEEN 


marked 
memories of pre-war foolishness and post-war 
s. 6d. net 


Here is a novel which portrays 
unerringly the essence of human 
emotion. 


THIRTY 


€ Fiction 





THE GOOD WOMAN 

LOUIS BROMFIELD 
‘No synopsis of the story can } 
emotional power of this book... it will be as- 
shing if he is not recognized 
the front rank of livir 


Daily News. 7s. 


o1Ve ¢ 
a nice touch 
in his toni soon as being in 
1g novelists 
6d. net 

IT IS 

BETTER TO TELL 

KATHLEEN COYLE 

This is the poetical version « of 
woman’s which she 
from the world for twe 
till an unexp 


“te 
her to reveal it. 





GREEN FOREST 
NATHALIE 
SEDGWICK COLBY 


secret 

It is an intense love 

story, original in theme and 
treatment. 7s. 6d. net 
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From Country Life’s Autumn List |i» 
(Ready shortly) | ney 

SD pre 

Spon the 

A Golfers Gallery | 

has to I 
Se Wiltshire 

B® English 
to rcmen 
: OLD MASTERS = 
s Se but all 
2 E before 1: 
= 7 : = and setth 
= A magnificent collection in full colour of eighteen golfing pictures by OLD S Bowe 
- MASTERS, who are fittingly introduced by Bernard Darwin. apt was 
2 @ Ordinary Edition, with plates mounted on varying tinted boards, chosen to : tes in tl 
suit tone of paintings, at £3 3s. net. Each plate can be easily detached, and : va ae 
: is completely ready for framing. Mis hand 
° ° him b 
@ Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 numbered copies (of which 300 only are hey. 
E for sale in the British Isles), each copy autographed by Mr. Darwin, the plates ler gen 
° vy ° a ae etal is delig 
mounted on superfine drawing paper (17 132), with full description of painting {7 | ete 
and painter, £8 8s. net. Mord Cur 
em A very 
II (Ready shortly) ¥en 
Egwhich Is ; 
E@bwer forr 
. E@applies i 
r1e > foun to 
hur T! 
ass 8 3 CASON fon pala 
Is truly 
e book y 
ambi by 
z on Irom 
E — shioned 
= } ° i medily di 
= senel & be i & vil lithing, i 
a f ts girs 
Eighteen plates in full colour, reproductions of paintings in which Lionel Edwards rt! 

interprets our landscape as delightfully as he does in unexampled fashion our truly = 
British sports — hunting, fishing, shooting, etc., as well as other aspects of the ogee 
countryside. The introductory pages from Crascredo’s charming pen are decorated | eviously 
by pencil sketches. pede 
@ Ordinary Edition, plates mounted on varying tinted boards, £3 3s. net. 7 a 
= @ Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies (of which 150 only are after ye: 
E for sale in the British Isles), each plate mounted on superfine drawing paper ‘ramen 
, P humerab] 

(17 133) and autographed by the artist, £10 10s. net. Aimensity 

z i till 
| The Publishers venture to think that never before have two gift books been prepared which will Avr J. 
combine so perfecily, as these will, artistic charm and practical use. Aurtain Ri 
| he frank | 
e ° i@spects th 
Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 fer: 
dens in Fi 
@etsion, Eh 
{aA TMI TIT NATIT) I} — Rinine imp 
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S 5 
This Week’s Books 
Ewnr years, it scems, have gone to the collection of Leaves — by Mathurin Dondo, yield good farce. Quite young children 


(Heinemann, &s. 6d essays chosen out of Sir 
the Sunday Times. 
be enough for any 
it has always charmed 

After perhaps half a 


ll incapable of ordinary 


Tia Frau 


Edmund Gosse’s weekly discourses in 


f 


pure Gosse and thet should 


Is 


result 


reader Of who will find here wh 


anc alo xasperated. 


century © erience Sir Edmund is st 


- 





f correcting: lecor is feminine on one page and masculine 
the next, and René Boyles 
f. Als Edmund 
f ignoring fact when a point 
paper on * Tom Moore 
* Nothing more exclusive 


conceived 


ve is made to say Commie est 
cha ment a ¢ feobrome Si Is 


Mr. 


a pleasant 


tiie 


quite as 
capal le as was plain Gosse ¢ 


has to be made. In 


in 
this sentence : ih 


be 


Wiltshire ~ comes 


English than Sloperton can and it is whimsical 


to remember that this was the spot where the Minstrel of Erin 
struck the dear Harp of his country.” Whimsical enough 

put all that is essential in the Irish Melodies was written 
before 1817 when Moore accepted Lord Lansdowne’s offer 
and settled down ** close but not too close to the magnificence 


Ireland ; 
which he continued to 


the most engaging quali- 


the Irish Melodies began in 
the vein, 
But one of 


is that it constantly sets one wanting to 


of Buwood.” = Indeed. 
it was there Moor 
work even at Sloperton. 
ties in this volume 
spar a little with its author. 
with which Sir kd his hat is in 
his hand all the time that he is suggesting the impression left 
mhim by Miss Edith Sitwell. He is not afraid of Mr. Lytton 
Srachey—but then Mr. Strachey is understandable by the 
dder generation. One of the wittiest and shrewdest studies in 
which, 


. trie 
C strucn 


It is fun to watch the deference 


mund approaches the voung : 


suggests the reasons W 


Minister, 


eidentally though not explicitly, 
lord Curzon never became Prine 
* * * * 

A very suggestive help to nature-study is contained in 
Miss Von Wyss’ Living Creatures (Black, illustrated, 12s. 6d.), 
which is a series of unconnected studies of aquatic and the 
wer forms of animal life, and of plants, the biology of which 
best pt ssible introduction for the 
Professor J. 
hur Thomsen, who writes a preface, mentions that Miss 
* brait that 


truly scientific. But apart from its scientific aspects, 


upplies incidentally the 
foung to the process of human reproduction. 
fon Wrvss’ work is 1-stretching,”’ which is to say 
is 


e book will lend the interest of knowledge to many a country 


mmbie by pond, marsh or field. Much curious lore can be 
on from it—of slugs that can climb to a height by a rope 


shioned out of their own slime, and of other slugs who 





medily devour toadstools that would be poisonous to man. 
oithing., it seems, can defeat or kill a slug. Miss Von Wyss 
bids give up the widely held belief that it is possible for 





toad to be entombed in solid anglers will be interested 


bher remarks on the American pond-weed, and on caddis- 


ss ‘e 
hits and stone-flies : and becomes lyrical in her account 
{the mating of a pair Roman snails. 

* * *€ * 
Hunting Adventure in the West (Putnam. 10s. 6d., iius- 





volume 


Theodore Roosevelt's 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchiman 


, : 
s together in one 


bri 


eviously published works, 


ated ) 








d The Wilderness Huntcr. We recall them to the memory 
all lovers of the wild by quoting Roosevelt's own words 
a man’s keen delight in hunting in lonely lands: *“ For 
in is the joy of the horse well ridden and the rifle well held. 
after years there shall come forever to his mind the memory 
endless prairies shimmering in the bright sun; of all the 
Mumerable sights and sounds of the wilderness; of its 
tmensity and mystery; and of the silences that brood 
hits still depths.” 
* * + * 

Mr. J. Compton reprints in one slender volume The 
urlain Rises (Methuen, 2s.), six plays for young folk. 


"> 


he frank knavery of * Pier 
Nspects that 
ressed for acting material, will cling to their own moderniza- 
ions in be a little jealous of this English 
eTsion. Yeats’ * Pot of Broth” and the 


Rinne impersonations in “ Two Blind Men and a Donkey,” 


Patelin ” 


and 


re is good, though one 


French masters mistresses, always hard 


French and 


Irish droliery in 








could present ‘Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil” ; 
play is reminiscent of Sir J. M. Barrie. 
poetic miracle drama ** The Travelling Man ” 


the 
Lady Gregory's 


and Mrs. E. V. 


Chesterton's morality play based on “Piers Plowman” 
would go well at the end of a Christmas term. 
* * * # 


Mr. R. F. Dibble has written an able and (although we 
cannot but deplore the fact) an amusing book in Mohammed 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.).. The story of the great prophet of 
Arabia, veiled in obscurity and contradictions as it is, is 
nevertheless an intensely interesting and human tale. It 
was fairly and reverently told by a former editor of the 
Spectator, less fairly and reverently by Gibbon. This account 
With the material at his 
disposal and the knowledge he posse SSES, he might have made 
a book of real value. 


of Mr. Dibble’s is frankly popular. 


Instead, he permits himself gibes and 
flouts and jeers which would be unfortunate in any history, 
but which are worse than odious in this one, dealing with a 
character who is venerated by 290,000,000 people. If Mr. 
Dibble would pause to consider the feelings of devout 
Christian, if the Founder of his faith were subjected to the 
measure he metes to Mohammed, he would have 
pages of his manuscript into small pieces. 

x * x * 


a 


torn some 


It would be difficult to imagine a more charming alliance of 
pect and artist than that of Mr. Walter de la Mare and 
‘** Bold”: the latter's woodcuts may, indeed, be said to be 
the former’s word imagery in black and white ; and the new 
illustrated editions of Motley and The Listeners (Constable, 6s.) 
will obviously not be resisted for long by any lover of decorative 
books once he has set eyes onthem. When magicians combine 
even the most tightly packed bookshelf is incapable of 
holding out against their arts. 

* * * * 

Captain L. M. Dundas’s Big Game Pocket-Book for Keiya 
Colony (Witherby, 10s. 6d.) tells us of the wildebeeste, the 
oryx, the greater kudu, and a host of other animals, and of 
the methods of stalking and shooting them. Everything 
the big game hunter can possibly want to know is here in 
handy form, and accompanied by excellent illustrations. Few 
books on sport are so well got up as this and we can thoroughly 
recommend it to sportsmen contemplating a trip to East 
Africa. 

. * * * 

The Autocar and The Motor, both for last week and this, 
are weighty reminders that the Motor Show is upon us. We 
can especially recommend the useful Buyers’ Guide in The 


Autocar of October 7th, which is not only an invaluable aid 





to the intelligent buyer of a new car, but a handy table 
for any motorist to keep by him throughout the year. 


General Knowledge Questions 


The Editor awards the prize cf one guinea, offered weckl 


for the best thirteen general knowledge questions and a 
to Mr. E. W. Hamilton for the 


ms rs 


following : 


George Borrow Questions 


1. Where was Borrow vorn ? 
2. What would you say was Borrow's \ ? 
3. What signature did Borrow append to his early baliad 


translations in the Monthly Magazine ? 

4, Of whom was it said ‘‘a strange death he will dic t is 
written on his countenance ” ? 

5. Who had left behind all his prejudices in Ital 

6. How did Isopel Berners addr Lavengro in he1 
letter ? 

7. Who lent Li ngro money to bi | } 

&, What was tl incelled title of Le 

0, ** This strange, wandering book of 1 J c 
does Be rrow reter 

10. Who was Borrow’s publisher 

ne. When and where did Ro row Sa) t t \ 3 i shamed i 
an Englishman 

12. To which of his books did I 1 appenc ri 
eleven chapters ? 

13. Give the meaning of (a) Say ‘ ran, 

dukkeripen, (c) lil. 


Answers will be found on page 3580. 
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Honesty and Politics 


Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson: His Life and Diaries. By 
Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell. Illustrated. (Cassell. 
2 Vols. 42s.) 
A rare and refreshing fruit is frankness ; it comes seldom into 
the market. But here in the Life of Sir Henry Wilson, a great 
soldier and a great humanist, we get it in overflowing measure, 
and moreover we get it undiluted, for General Sir Charles 
Callwell has enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a free run 
of Wilson’s diaries, which begin in 1893 and continue up to 
the date of his murder in 1922, and from these he has quoted 
freely. 

In these documents, which we may without exaggeration 
characterize as priceless, the real man stands out and speaks 
out, without periphrasis, evasion, or disguise. His editor tells 
us that he has had to omit many passages from the diaries 
that were too forcibly outspoken. If we may judge by what 
does appear, these omitted passages must have been vivid 
indeed. But could we not have stood them? It seems a pity 
that there should have been any omissions at all, for the soul 
of a great man never suffers from being presented whole. 
Still we bow (for the moment) to the editor’s decision, and the 
more readily in that what he has revealed wiil provide ample 
food for thought in this generation. There are some who may 
look on this book as indiscreet to a degree, but the ordinary 
man will rejoice, for here at last he gets honesty and straight 
talk. 

As we run over the diary, we seem actually to be listening 
to weighty conversations at Cabinet meetings; we are 
sharing the innermost secrets of the War Office ; and we are 
present at the conferences of the military and political chiefs 
to whom fell the task of restoring the shattered fabric of the 
world. 

* How can good work be done with such fools ? * is Wilson's 
exclamation on Sir William Bromley Davenport’s appearance 
at the War Office as*Financial Secretary, when he wrote 
“J don’t approve ” across War Office papers after a three days’ 
tentire of office. At all times Wilson suffered fools uneasily, but 
politicians (using the term in the somewhat restricted American 
sense) he suffered less easily than any. He speaks of “ our 
present beastly Government ” (Campbell-Bannerman’s), and 
he was not a bit beguiled by the “ silver ” tongue of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier—* if Wilfrid Laurier really represents Canadian 
opinion, then Canada is already gone.” With a comprehensive 
wholesale condemnation he categorizes ‘* Asquith, McKenna, 
Grey and Churchill” as “those ignorant men,” while 
* Winston ” puts in “a ridiculous and fantastic paper on a 
war on the French and German frontier which I was able to 
demolish.” Later on, however, Mr. Churchill seems to be 
beginning to come into favour, for we read on August 28th, 
2911, “1 was rather pleased with Winston.” Even at that 
time Mr. Churchill was nibbling at some Antwerp scheme, for 
he asks Wilson to write him a letter ** which he could show to 
Asquith and Lloyd George ” about the * Value of Antwerp.” 


In that same entry Mr. Lloyd George is depicted 4; 
“frightened” and “ Jack Seely” as ‘* much frightened.” 
But next year General Seely becomes much more frightened, 
when he ‘“ made another ridiculous speech last night (March 
12th), and waved an envelope in his hand, which, he said, 
proved we could send a force of 150,000 men complete in all 
details, in a few days. When I asked to see this preposteroug 
letter, I found it contained a copy of War Establishments.” 

We are astonished to learn that in 1912 “ Lloyd George 
and Winston were both in favour of Conscription, but said 
it could only ke done by agreement with the other side”; 
and that during the Ulster scare in 1914 “ Winston had 
drafted orders to the 3rd Battle Squadron, and two Flotillas 
to make a regular Jameson raid on some Ulster stronghold.” 
Details of the whole inner story of the narrowly averted Army 
revolt over the Ulster question are here impossible to give, 
but one entry sums up the matter: ‘* Charlie Hunter came 
in to say that Milner had said to him yesterday: * They 
talk a lot about Gough, but the man who saved the Empire 
is Henry Wilson.’” Here is the description of the Great 
War Council of August 5th, 1914 :— 

* Asquith said he had summoned the great soldiers at the earliest 
possible moment. Then a lot of platitudes on the situation and 
strategy generally. Sir John French stated what he had arranged 
to do... plumped for going at once and deciding later wher 
to go to—but then he dragged in the ridiculous proposal of going 
to Antwerp. . . . Johnnie Hamilton plumped for going to Amiens 
as soon as possible. Then desultory strategy (some thinking that 
Liege was in Holland) and idiocy.” 

An historic meeting, and at least sincere and whole-souled, 
How different from another meeting (April 20th, 1920) when 
the War-peril was past, and the real dangers of peace had 
begun :— 

* I breakfasted with Llovd George. He is at last beginning to 
realise that he—and the Peace Conference—is in a hole. . . . He 
is completely in Venezelos’s pocket, over this Treaty [with Turkey] 

. . At 4 o'clock we had a meeting of the full Conference. I 
think this was the most incompetent, impotent, cynical meeting 
of all the hundreds I have been present at... . Lloyd George 
said it had been decided that morning that none of the three 
Powers would send a single battalion to Armenia; that they 
had decided to arm the Armenians and to let them fight it out 
with the Turks; if their cause was just and if they were strong 
enough they would win, and if not then they were not worth saving, 
(Note—Not much mention here of minorities, of small States, of 
self-determination, of the brutality of the Turk, of poor Christians 
massacred by Mohammedams, &c.)... Foch and I walked 
down the hill arm in arm, and we agreed that this was the most 
pitoyable of any meeting we had been present at. La politique a 
deux sous, as the old Marshal said.” 

Space forbids further quotation from this, one of the most 
startling and arresting books of our time. The book is the 
man, and the book displays a compound of enthusiasm, 
mastery of detail, dogged determination and all 
sympathy. And the greatest of these is sympathy, for without 
it, the final liason of the Allied Forces would never have 
been possible. 


above 


The Mystic Monist and the Religious Dualist 


Man and the Supernatural. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue interest and value of this book is twofold. It is a con- 
tribution to Christian apologetic, distinguished by the 
delicate taste in things spiritual characteristic of the author ; 
and it marks a final stage in the spiritual evolution of a 
deeply religious modern mind. It is theology, and it is auto- 
biography. It behoves a reviewer to make his own position 
plain. I know a little of the attractions and the satisfactions 
which the mystical mind can find in Orthodoxy ; and, even if 
I did not, Miss Underhill’s book would reveal them to me; 
but, since I am totally unable to embrace them myself, I 
cannot but regard a book which, in its autobiographical 
aspect, is a mystic’s confession of her reconciliation with, 
and acceptance of, Orthodoxy, as a confession of failure. She 
is, to me, one who has preferred Religion to Truth. 

That, let me quickly add, is no accusation ; it is not even 
meant for criticism; and it may be that Miss Underhill would 


herself accept it as a description. At all events, she is one of 
those clear-thinking and clear-feeling religious spirits who 
recognize that, if Religion is to be a life for them, they must 
cither move backward to Orthodoxy, or forward to something 
for which there is as yet no name. Those who shrink from i 
call it Pantheism : I would dare to call it Reason. What dix 
tinguishes it from Religion is a refusal to separate Creatot 
and Creature. From this attitude Miss Underhill shrinks 
She follows von Hiigel, whose decisive influence is appareml 
throughout her book, in, holding that “ Religion has 10 
subtler and yet also no deadlier enemy in the region of the 
mind than every and all Monism.” ‘This is true, if we grath 
that Religion does depend on the separation of Creator and 
creature. And, if Religion is an activity of soul to whic 


worship and prayer are essential, this premiss must be granted, 
for without the separation of Creator and creature, neith 
Worship nor prayer is possible. 

ilere is the crux ef the problem. 


For the mystic 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 


A Romantic Rendering of Venetian History. sy 
C. MarsHaLt SMITH. With 16 full-page illustra- 
tions. 10s. €d. net 
The authet sees in the wonderful story of Venice a correspondence 
to the life of man as vi by Sha peare in that famous passage 


which besten, * * All the world’s a stage,”’ and has wr 
will delight re ~-atr rs of many pei ea ds ; 
‘A worthy tribute to the ty of Ver ‘"—Birmirgham I 


PASCAL: ‘THE MAN AND THE 
MESSAGE 


itten a book which 


By Rocer H. Sorrav, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 10s. 6d. net 
This study of one who fe ne his way through doubt and speculation 
Se eee Gee aes a ped goad al to tho se who, perplexed 
and anxious, have not nd an ar r to faith, 


ALMA ROMA: 


A Travellers’ Companion to Rome 


By Apert G. Mackinnon, M.A. Freely illustrated 
and supplied with large plan of Rome. 6s. net 
“¥or the ordinary interested traveller this is probably the best book 
mublished that he ean take as a rpanion to Rome It is a scholarly 
oot pes , meus abn a e and its feat es and traditions full of 
the Set Roma K ! 


Dr. CHARLES BURNEY’S CON- 
TINENTAL TRAVELS, 1770-1772 


Compiled from his Journals and other Sour by 

Cepric Howarp GLOVER 10s. 6d. net 
An account of Dr. Charles 7 ey's ‘ people whom he 
met on his travels While there i h on the personal side to arrest 
attention, there is also mr t terest the general reader in Dr. 


Burney’s adveut t! 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By Donatp A. Mackenzie. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations and many text illustrations. 5s. net 
An interesting account of early man in the light of the most recent 
investigations. 


ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS : 


From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ 


By Donatp A. Mackenzie, author of “ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend “Myths of Crete,” ete. Fully 
illustrated. 12s. we net 
“ Ancient Civilisations ” tells graphically the 1 iman story of man’s 
struggle for existence and his cor set of the forces of m aan i of the 
origin and growth of trade, of the econonsic t fi ition al aspirations 
and achievement, and the gr owth of Ei { the clash of peoples 


in the dramatic stroggl for prem 


THE POET AND THE. FLOWERS 


By Mary A. Jounstone. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net 
Gathers together what some of the greatest of our poets have sa 
flowers. 


THE GOLDEN BOCK OF ANIMAL 
| STORIES 


By H. MortTIMeER 
Ernest Aris. 5s. net 


Will delight animal-lovers old and young. Mr. Mortimer Batten has 
won a_ widely- known name for his intimate and sympathetic 
studies of wild animals and birds. 


|EVOLUTION. IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy Second 
Edition. 21s. net 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of Dr. 


id about 


3ATTEN, F.Z.S. Illustrated by 


SsvO. XVI 528pp. 


ANNANDALE'S 


“Concise English Dictionary.” With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 

16s, net 


ily Chronicle 


Observer 


“ A handsome and handy volume.”—D 
“A wonderfully cheap production.” 





Full particulars of above books post free on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 
50, Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 








OMETIMES it is hastily s=pposed 
that bed is bound to be a comfort- 
able place. And yet, as with everything 
else, care and thought are needed if 
your bed is to be not just ordinary but 
superlative. The hair inside the mat- "| 
tress must be pure, long inthe strand and 8 
| hand-carded. Bolster and pillows must 
be in real companionship the one with 
the other ; blankets fine and fleecy. It is 
Heal’s great attention to all such finesse 
that makes a Heal bed a great quae 
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The Cape Colour Question 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY 
W. M. MACMILLAN 


Sometime Associate Member of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford; Professor of History at the 
v niversity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


§ ‘From whatever point of view it is looked at, 
this is a very important as well as an intensely pro- 
vocative and stimulating book. . We strongly 
commend this well documented study to all inter- 
ested.’’—The Spectator. 

With a portrait of Dr. John Philip, and two maps 
Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. 


Mallorca the Magnificent 


NINA LARREY DURYEA 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 


§ « Mallorca has been hidden away too long. . « a 
Nina Larrey Duryea, with restrained rapture, is the 
latest to describe its charms.’’—John O'London’s 
Weekly. ‘ The very photographs in this agreeably 
written book are a lure in themselves.’’—T7. P.'s and 
Cassell’s Weekly. “ Beautifully printed and adorned 
with many fine illustrations.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 
With a map and thirty-one pages of illustrations 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net, 


The Philippines 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


§ “It is the particular merit of Mr. Roosevelt’s 

book that in carrying his argument through to a 

now generally accepted conclusion, he does so in a 

highly instructive manner because he has considered 

the record ‘coldly.’’"—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A book that well pays perusal.’’—The Scotsman, 
With two maps 


Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


Professor Bernhardi 


A Comedy in Five Acts 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Translated from the German by 
HETTY LANDSTONE 


§ “We are indebted to the publishers fora play which 
may -be condemned by some of the coteries as 
realism, yet to accept it as a comedy might be 
held to fortify the standing of comedy. - «eo In 
tellectually it is on a high level.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Cr. 8yo. Price 6s. net, 


Shaken by the Wind 


A story of Fanaticism 
RAY STRACHEY 
§ The strange and sometimes dreadful illuminisms 


of early nineteenth-century America offer a theme 
of extraordinary potentiality to a writer who has 


the skill and power to use not merely the 
“exterior ’’ excitement of movement and plot but 
also the ‘‘ interior ’’ resources of human character 


in its reactions to mystery and terror. 
Cr, 8yo. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


Faber & Gwyer Limited 
24, RUSSELL, SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. r. 
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| of the 
| XIXth 


| Century 


By MAX YON 
BOEHN and 
Dr. OSKAR 
FISCHEL. An 
exhaustive sur- 
vey and picture- 
gallery of the 
fashions and 
manners’ from 
1790 to 1914. 
Four vols., each 
containing 
about 36 colour 
|| plates and 200 
other  illustra- 
tions. Sold in 
sets only, but 
for a_ limited 
period Vol. IV. 
obtainable 
separately. 


-_ _ a 


Four vols. 
Sq. demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 


14 each, 


|| Prospectus post free, 














on the 
Somme 
By 
MARK VII 





FIRST NOTICE 


**“Those who 
want the 
authentic thing 


must turn to the 
record of ‘A 
Subaltern on the 
Somme.” . . 

It is the war in 
microcosm, its 
pettiness, but 
also its epicism; 
its docketing 
and detail, but 
also its grand- 
heroism.” 

— “G. B.” in 
the Saturday 

Review. 


5s. net. 


* DENT * 





of 
| | Richard 
| Wagner 


Selected and 
| annotated by 


| WILHELM 
ALTMANN, 


Translated by 
M. M. Bozman; 
ll half-tone 
illustrations, 
700 letters judi. 
ciously chosen 
| to throw light 
| on that baffling) 
| problem, Wag. 
ner the Man 
versus Wagner 
| the Artist, and) 


providing _ the) 


first comprehen. 
sive selection in| 


English. 


Two vols. 
Demy 8vo. 
108. 6d. net 


each. 


Prospectus post free. 
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|| London 


| Being a 


com- 
prehensive 
survey of the 
history, tradi- 
tions and histori- 
cal associations 
of buildings and 
monuments. 


By 
GEORGE H. 
CUNNINGHAM. 


Embodying mil- 
\lions of facts 
hitherto only 
accessible in 
scattered form. 
The arrange- 
ment is by 
streets in alpha- 





betical order. 
“A rich medley 
most 


diverse in forma- 
tion.”’—Glasgow 


| of the 
i Herald. ‘* Vast 


|| stores of inter-|| | 


|| esting facts. . 
London from A 
to Z.” — Illus- 
trated London 
News. 


Royal 8vo. 
880 pp. 


21s. net. 





| virgin priestess, 








Prospectus post free. || 





‘Akhnaton | 


| King of 
Egypt 


By DMITRI 
MEREZH- 
KOVSKY 





A dramatic, pur- 
poseful novel of | 
Ancient Egypt 
unfolding 
against an ever- 
changing back- 
ground of sen- 
sualism and 
ascetism, and 
developing the 
story of Dio, a 


commenced in 
the famous 
Russian author's 
recent success, 
“The Birth of 
the Gods.” 
“Has all the 
vividness and 
richness of such 
a novel as * Jew 
Siiss, while it 
far exceeds that 
book in depth 
of imaginative 
power.” — 
Guardian. 


7s. Od. net. 





1} 
| 


By 


RONALD 
GURNER. 

In this book Mr. 
Gurner, well 
known as Head- 
master and Edu-| 
cationist, is 
again seen as a 
brilliant realistic 
novelist. A grim 
London slum is 
his present sel- 
| ting, wherein 
John Peverell, a 

| typical London) 
boy, free but ill- 
equipped to eam 
his living, falls 
a tragic victim 
to the evil which 
out - measures 
| the good abou 
him. “C.3"% 
a moving story 
and has the un 
mistakable 
stamp of truth; 
it is a call to 
humanity with 
out-in any way 
| being a tract. 


| 7s. 6d. net. 
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jf experience, from which Religion derives, may be developed in 


% Etwo ways. It may be developed towards a dualism which is 
Religion, or towards a Monism which is Reason. Orthodoxy, 
and Miss Underhill, regard the latter as an aberration ; 
Reason, the former. Reason (distinct from intelligence, for 
S which the mystical experience is mere illusion) reveres the 
mystical experience as truly metaphysical, but declares that 
the dualism which Religion insists on finding in the experience 
jsnot given in the experience itself, but is introduced by the 
d religious mind in its effort to render an account of it. In 
terms of logic, the mystical experience is bound to employ the 
r sibject-object distinction if it is to know itself, simply because 
this distinction is the form of all knowledge ; but the expe- 
ind/Bience itself is essentially alien to the subject-object dis- 
by} inction. Pure mysticism, therefore, is speechless; the 
JM experience is, in the precise sense, ineffable. To insist that 
IN. Ithe subject-object distinction is essential to it is to distort 
by\Pthe experience. Orthodoxy insists on the distinction, and 
an; declares heretical the pure mysticism that would deny it. In 
yne Mhis Orthodoxy is right, that is to say, consistent with itself, 
n4.\ Band, in so far as Miss Underhill is orthodox, she also is right, 
udi- BK, the same way: but there is, or there was, another Miss 





sen Brnderhill. She has had to make sacrifices. I note, for 
xample, that Meister Eckhart, the heretic, has all but totally 
ho jisappeared from her authorities. 

fan & Yon Hiigel was right in saying that Monism is the subtlest 
ner feemy Of Religion. But the same truth could be stated in a 


and{#orm Which might have been less weleome to Miss Underhill — 
the|Mumely, that Religion is the subtlest enemy of Mysticism ; 


ven-|MrMonism is the only philosophy compatible with a pure 
| in Bivsticism. A Religion which, like Miss Underhill’s, bases 
lf on the reality of the mystical experience, can avoid 
[Donism only by rejecting an essential part of its own foun- 

». ations. This Miss Underhill does; and, if the pursuit of 


et ‘Mth were everything, I would condemn her for it. But, in 
hing so, she is faithful to Religion. For my own part, I 
pisider Truth (the truth of Reason, not of Intelligence) 
wre important, and more durable than Religion ; but that, 
admit, is idiosynerasy. Miss Underhill loves Religion for 
——fis own sake, and is prepared to make a sacrifice of Truth for 
—ff. I think I can detect in some words of hers upon the Sacra- 
% Bents a note of poignancy. If I were called upon to explain 
iss Underhill’s book, these are the words I should choose 

fom it :-— 


free. 


‘Certainly it is in this sphere of religion [the sacramental] that 
le difficult tension between the temporal and the eternal, the 
sible and the invisible, becomes most especially on the 
w% hand for those concrete and logical minds which are compelled 
.  |—rationalize every experience, on the other for those ‘ mystical’ 
us in whom the spiritual consciousness awake. Yet being 


acute ; 


Mr. Bat we are, it seems that only a religious practice into which the 
cell Meramental element enters deeply can fully protect the first type 
ead-@m the cramping or sterilizing effects of a purely intellectual 


edu. @egion, or support the second type in those recurrent periods of 
is mliction when the inner light seems to vanish.” 

as a@0 Which type Miss Underhill herself belongs we know. 
istic Mod it may be that if Reason had its spiritual directors, as 
grim) thaps one day it will, one such might ask: ‘* Why should 
” “MM dereliction be derelict? Why fear what lies beyond ? 
7- haps what lies beyond is not dreadful after all.” 

“HE two phrases which tell their tale recur unwittingly in Miss 



















Hl, a : sagt me 
don gMerhill’s book: the one concerns the “ tininess” of us 
t il. mans, the other speaks of “ the greater ground-ape.’ The 


s recalls the fear of Pascal—**le silence de ces espaces 
nis meffraie”’; the other, a fear of a later century, of 
twinism. ‘‘ Nothing in the greater ground-ape,” says 
iss Underhill, ‘‘ leads by logical stages to the second Isaiah 
St. Francis of Assisi.” Nothing, indeed, logically ; nor does 
tything lead logically from the amoeba to the starfish. The 
p between these two is not more mysterious, or more simple, 
)Reason, than that between the greater ground-ape and St. 
mncis. Biological, not logical, process includes them all. 
ad if our present biology cannot admit St. Francis for what 
really was, that is because it has not yet begun to grasp its 
ndata. It is the biology, not the data, that must be changed. 
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wayBhen it is changed, perhaps a wholly spiritual and therefore 
act. Holly natural religion will be found in it, and a recognition 


>t, the mystical experience as the prelude to a decisive adjust- 
tnt of the greater ground-ape’s mind to the organism of 
hich it has been so disturbing an inhabitant. 


~ J. Mmpieton Merry, 


Berets, Biarritz, and Borotta 


‘Fhe Romance of the Basque Country and the Pyrenees. By 
Eleanor Elsner. Illustrated. (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
Tur only thing we know about the origins and linguistie 
affinities of the Basques is that we do not know very much, 
and all the researches of anthropologists, philologists, and 
every kind of investigator have not yet found out anything 
very definite about a people who boast themselves neither 
French nor Spanish but simply Basques. Most of us have a sort 
of general vision of the Basque country as the land where pelote: 
is played and Jean Borotra comes from, and where the bathing 
beauties of Biarritz disport themselves (though Biarritz is to the, 
3asque only an alien accident), but it is well to remember that 
this country has more enduring claims to esteem. It was, for 
instance, the birthplace of Sébastien d’Eleano, the first man 
to circumnavigate the globe, and of Ignatius Loyola and 


Francis Xavier, whose influence on the world is alive and 
powerful to this day. 
It is this people—a free people if ever there was one— their 


picturesque towns redolent of a fine conservatism and national 
pride (and redolent also sometimes of sardine factories). and 
their glorious country, now of rugged hillside, now of smiling 
valley where nestle the white houses red-roofed and balconied 
in wood, that Mrs. Elsner sets out to describe. Her book 
has two admirable features: it paints in easy and pleasant 
style a life-like picture of the country and some of its great 
human figures; and it is a good practical guide towards 
what is best to see and where to see it. Anglers particularly 
will be interested to read what she has to say about trouting 
and salmon-fishing on the Nive, where angling rights have 
existed since the days of Henri Quatre. The combination 
of good trouting and the quaint charm of St. Jean Pied de 
Port, as described by the author, beckons irresistibly, and 
if ever the Nive will not fish, then there is the attraction of 
the pelota court in St. Jean's tree-shaded square, or, it may: 
be, a performance of the Basque mystery plays—their famous 
pastorales. But the alien spectator will not understand 
the dialogue of these plays and it has even been doubted 
whether the Basques themselves understand each other-—so, 
difficult is their language. 

It is with regret that we tear ourselves away from Lshkuakt 
Herria, to which the first half of this charming and useful 
book is devoted, and travel with Mrs. Elsner over the better- 
known trails which lead through Lourdes, Toulouse, and 
Carcassonne, but here, too, we owe gratitude to her seeing eve 
and lively pen. Good travel books are few and far between: 
it is a great pleasure, therefore, to welcome Mrs. Elsner amongst 
that small band of writers who combine vision and knowledge 
with the capacity to express it in an entertaining manner, 
No one travelling in this most delightful part of Europe 
should fail to buy The Romance of the Basque Country with 
his ticket. 


The Other Side of the Counter 


Retail Selling. By Gladys Burlton. (Cape. 5s.) 


In one of his earlier books, Mr. Aldous Huxley refers to 
selling as “the prostitution of the soul,’ but according to 
Miss Gladys Burlton it appears to be a sure road to heaven. 
The perfect salesman must be sympathetic, honest, of sound 
intelligence, good health, and have an infinite capacity for 
being interested; he must have enthusiasm, a real enjoyment 
in his work, a light and sensitive touch, abundant vitality, and 
an attractive personality—and all these attributes, not for 
purposes of self-expression, but in order to give the greatest 
possible satisfaction to his customer. It is indeed a high 
ideal which the author propounds in her excellent little hand- 
book, which is primarily written for those who sell in shops. 

Everybody might well read this book, however, for nobody 
entirely escapes from the burden or entirely renounces the 
pleasure of shopping. If only all salesmen and saleswomen 
carried out Miss Burlton’s theory in practice, buying would be 
an irresistible pastime. 

The chapters on “ Different Sorts of Customers” are full 
of home truths. ‘* Customers have no idea how difficult they 
are to serve. Some need quiet courtesy. Others like fuss’ 
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Some know their own minds and resent advice. Others , — 
hardly know what they want and are entirely dependent The Magazines T 
on the salesman’s guidance.” But, as Miss Burlton says, ci Sb iS ; it 
LorpD Astor, writing in the Nineteenth Century, discusses tly S] 


it is because of the infinite variety of demands made on the 
salesman’s eapacity for quick and accurate character reading 
that this profession can be so extraordinarily interesting. 

The most vital stage in the process of a sale is that of getting 
into contact with the customer. It requires real finesse of 
technique to do this successfully. Miss Burlton gives a 
delightful list of examples of the way this delicate introduction 
should not be negotiated : 


“ There are some salesmen, for instance, who pounce upon their 
customers, swooping down upon them and demanding their inten- 
tio ns in a ‘ stand-and-deliver’ voice. 

** Others kill with a look. There are many varieties of the look 
which kills. There is the ‘ Well, what is it ?’ and the one which 
says, ‘ Oh lord, there’s Mrs. Jones!’ and the sizing-up stare which 
says plainly, ‘ Now what can you run to, I wonder?’; another 
suggests, ‘ There are some queer people about to-day!’; or the 
weary glance which sighs, ‘ Oh, what a life!; and still another 
which concedes, ‘ Well, I'm here to make myself agreeable, I sup- 
pose!’ Then there is the look of undisguised impatience, common 
enough at stocktaking, which hints, ‘ Can't you see I’m busy ?’ 
Finally, there is the devastating look which snaps, ‘ Oh, she can 
wait!’; and the far-away gaze which may possibly mean, ‘I 
wonder where Bob will take me this evening !’” 

Miss Burlton deals with a branch of business which has been 
ridiculously neglected in this country ; her useful, lively, and 
pleasantly written book should do much to remedy the 
omission and make shopping the pleasant affair it should be. 


A Stimulating Lecture 


By Sir Josiah Stamp, 


On Stimulus in the Economic Life. 
(Cambridge University 


G.B.E. The Rede Lecture, 1927. 

Press. 3s.) 
Iv men of science, and others, would only define the terms 
which they use, we should advance more rapidly and be 
spared much futile controversy. The long-standing disputes 
among biologists about the inheritance of acquired character. 
istics, and about “the survival of the fittest,” are typical 
instances of the trouble caused by the use of vague and 
ambiguous terms. Now Sir Josiah Stamp, in the domain of 
economies, is resolved to clear up some, at least, of these 
ambiguities. He has an orderly mind and he is a keen and 
honest thinker. He will not gloss over a difficulty and pretend 
that it does not exist, merely because he cannot resolve it 
instantly. This year's Rede Lecture is a_ brilliant and 
fascinating example of his intellectual method, which will 
attract many readers besides the technical economist. We 
are often told that this or that economic change—a fall in the 
Bank Rate, sixpence off the Income Tax, and so on—is a 
** stimulus,’ or the reverse, to trade. What, then, asks 
Sir Josiah Stamp, is * stimulus”? Analysing the term with 
his relentless intellect, he soon finds that it is often confused 
with ‘incentive’ or “ enlarged scope,” and further that 
* stimulus” may fall into any one of half a dozen classes 
according to its results, which may be full or partial permanent 
gain, a direct or a complex reversion to the status quo, or a 
full or partial permanent loss. And as the economic life is 
a complex reaction between a physical world and _ living 
organisms, with the incalculable ambitions and passions of 
man working upon it, the lecturer goes on to examine how 
* stimulus” can be observed and measured in physiology, 
applied chemistry and experimental psychology — before 
returning to the true economic stimuli—such as the stimulus 
given to saving by a substantial relief in super tax. Unlike 
most economists, Sir Josiah Stamp is human. He does not 
hesitate to cite the case of a keen Rugby player who excels 
himself in a crisis, and to quote Kipling as an authority. 
Moreover, his asides are always pertinent. Thus, in noting the 
readiness of Americans to adopt new ideas, he remarks that 
* Necessity may be the mother of invention, but in her poverty 
she can afford very few children and birth control is a real 
corollary.” 
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* Reform of the House of Lords,” deprecates at some lengtj 
the hereditary principle, and suggests his own scheme ¢ 
reform. The Second Chamber, he thinks, should consist ¢ 
some two to three hundred members at most; “a definity 
proportion of from five to ten should retire regularly eye 
one, two or three years (or perhaps ten to twenty per ceri 
might retire every three or five years) and be replaced by 
new block (previous members being eligible for renomination 
each fresh group being proportionably representative of thy 
parties in the Commons at that moment.” Space forbids ust; 
quote further details. 

Miss Maude Petre contributes a most informative artic) 
on “Fascism in its Relation to Freedom.” It is, she maintains 
absurd to assume that most men desire freedom. “Ty 
greatest impediment to liberty is not the wish of the few t 
























































dominate but the tendency of the crowd to obey.” To thi 
tendency Signor Mussolini has made a direct appeal. Andi I 
is not only to the crowd that Fascism speaks. There are mindy 
of the highest distinction who * by a high exercise of persona 
liberty renounce the right of personal choice in many matters,’ 
In Italy Liberalism failed, and has been succeeded by 4 fan 
great reactionary experiment. To the writer's mind th Xo ’ 
thing to be desired is that nothing should interfere with ity a 
natural growth till the whole world has received an objec yy, ° 
lesson by its success or failure. General Stone considers th ies 
* Trades Union Congress of 1927.” Its spirit, he thinks, walls, Ger 
moderate and * soberly realistic.” Class war, militant action§ yes. 
and the policy of overthrowing capitalism have been com Cay 
pletely and emphatically discredited. Of co 
The Contemporary opens with a paper by Sir Herbert Samu Wel], 
upon * Liberals and the Labour Movement.” — Liberalisn 
and the Labour Party may diverge more and more, he thinks 
but he hopes for “a restoration of the old alliance betweeif Mirae 
Liberalism and the Labour movement, to the lasting advantag 
of both.” Mr. Gooch considers the Reminiscences of ** Prine 
Max of Baden” from the standpoint of an historian. Ha THE ; 
declares that they “ take high rank among the notable boo of t 
produced by the War, and will be studied so long as the human karning 
family retains its interest in the greatest of its quarrels.§ Pelman | 
Mr. Anthony Clyne draws a pleasant picture of Los Angeles. A Bu: 
The most notable article in the Fortnightly is by Admir Departin 
Reinhard Scheer and is called * The Jutland Battle: Th 5, ling 
German Point of View.” The Editor explains in a note thal qe does. 
he publishes the article because he believes “the Germaif fajjan. 


admiral to be an honourable man who tells the truth as i 
appears to him.” In ** Unknown London” Mr. Beresfo 
Chancellor writes with his usual charm of ** The most hap 
hazard city in the world.” Mr. John Bell extols ‘* Monsiew 


Spanish ¢ 
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Needle 

Poincearé’s work for France,” and the wonderful restoration 0 oe 
. . * aid at o 

the French finances which he has brought about. : 
’ language 


In the Empire Review Mr. Justice Johnson describes t 
his readers most entertainingly how * Detective Fiction Defi 
the Law” and Dr. Andrew Balfour explains the working 
of the Rockefeller Foundation for the advancement of publ 
health, the prosecution of research, and the welfare of mankin 
in general. 

* Does it pay to save money ?” asks Mr. Hamilton Fyi 
in the National Review. The difliculties of the small investo 
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appal him, and his fears are strengthened by a great financi¢ This m 
who tells him that the small investor is of necessity worki language 
in the dark, is in fact ** trying to work as a side-line business’ 
what can only be successful if a man’s whole time and all lig . It enal 
mental energy are thrown into it. “ Science and Religion, *™an, 
by Mr. Arthur Hill, is a deeply interesting and ingenuous pie avoiding 
of writing. The writer tells us that by hard and scientii§ [+ eyal 


study upon the lines of psychical research he has arrived “fare jearni 
religious faith despite the immense unlikelihoods present 
to the mind by modern scientific discovery. Mr. Robe 
Blatchford, he tells us, has arrived at the same standpoil 
by a different route. 

A charming story called * Squaring Accounts apped 
in this month’s Blackwood. The harmless and admirab! 
contrived revenge by which a subordinate gets even with li 
chief remains a mystery until the last page. ** A Prospectil 
Trip in Tasmania’s Wild West,” by Mr. Ormsby Lennon, ai 


It enal 
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dull and 
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“A Fox Hunt in Kowloon,” by Capt J. C. A. Craufurd, 4 wre u 
Hort. 
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The pleannece of Foreign Travel ag ultiplied te ufeld i It enables you to write and talk in a Foreign tongue, 
when you have learnt, by the new Pelinan sucthod, to | sad Foreic swenanere - acazines ; : 

s thy speak the language of the country. to read Foreign newspapers and magazines, and to enjoy 





the masterpieces of French, German, Italian and Spanish 
literature, many of which have never been translated and 
all of which (especially in the case of Poetry) lose much 
of their charm in an English version. 





There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
| . ° e ° . . . 
time, and in from one-third to one-half the usual time. 








I 
1 
ha 

nal 


General Sir Ayimer Hald2ne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
writes: 


HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A sae gry - method is the best way of learning French 
without a teacher. 
as FOREIGN LANGUAGE. And others write in the same strain of the Pelman Coursés 


in German, Italian and Spanish. 





W to ne - 


Here are a few typical examples of letters received from 


a PELMAN INSTITUTE’S SURPRISING | readers who have adopted this new method: 
































. DISCOVERY. ‘‘T have obtained a remunerative post in the ‘ on 
hinds the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ig the 
sonal Pert Serer language before 1 began your Course eight mon 
€TS, 2! 
by 4 ‘ a ‘I have recently returned from Sp heen 

; an y read ppanish ¢ , : : otk See ae 
| the Can you read _ h doing Consular work. With only the Spanish 
h its No. gained from your Course I was able \ tackle 

a Do you know any German ? any sort of correspondence and conyers 2 
biect a . . a } 
eR No. : “Your system of learning German cannot b aten. 

‘tl Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other | GC 
Bis in German, “It would have taken me as many vears to learn by any 
tio Ves. | ordinary method as much (French) as I have learnt in months 
com@ Can you read them ? By yours. P. 145 

Of course not. ‘ ” a 38 Plea ance weer S} — = a for teaching lang aZes. 
muel “e ap = So extremely interesting, and the old-fashioned rules and re 

. Well, try and see, tions eliminated I have learnt more (Italian) in these few 
lisa I Lat short weeks than I ever learnt of French (by the old System) 
‘inks An Hour Later. in several years. It is perfectly splendid, and I have very 
wee’ Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. much enjoyed the Course.” I... 108 
ntag 2 ea a ee * ‘“‘T have started the Course (Spanish) and find it the best and 
Tine 7 7 ‘ : : | most interesting I have ever tried.” (S.P. rof 

Ha THE above conversation is typical of the experiences “I should like to offer you my heartiest congratulations, 

° . an warmer $ hich i — anned and fahove o t} dmi 

100 of the thousands of men and women who are now bo _ in ings - has been planned and (above all) the admir- 

. . « ‘ . : able gine $ apparet the progressive introduction 

w F ; ee emits an alic . MRC able judgment which is apparent in prog 
imag karning French, German, Span h and Italian by the new of new matter has impressed me more than anything of the 
rels.'§ Pelman method, kind I have met before, either in teaching languages or any 
* : 1 ks sar vy eyes to think 
zelesl , ae ha —e ; a other subjec t. It almost 1 rought tears to my eyes to think 

; A Business Man, for example, Visits the Language | what I might have saved myself when I first learnt German, if 
Mure Departinent ot the famous Pelman Institute. He is a very only I had had your method.” (G.W. 196.) 

Th poor linguist. He knows a little French, but not much, ‘ Your system of teaching French is the best that I have yet 
tha He doesn’t know a single word of Spanish, German or encountered. According to the old custom of translation I 
rma italian. Yet, when handed a book printed entirely in used to nee gpm pages of vocal y wi h proved to be of 

7s F . : : ‘ : cae actical use but under ye ystem the words seem to 
aS i Spanish < ‘ > ~( German (neither containing ee se ae , “ eee 

ee h and another igare 1 in Ger A (neither cont — 8 be indelibly written in my mind, and I am able to recall thems 
sforl word of English), he is able to read them through correctly at any time without the slightest effort, using them intelligently 

hap@ nd to understand every word. in question or answer.” (R. 25 
isiet “‘T have just returned from a visit to Spain, never ha 

J } 






Needless to say, such a visitor is immensely impressed, 


: ; ] , : li vel 7 } 
on 0 SF ie ai i Of EIA ib previously heard Spanish spoken. It says much for thi 
ad at once enrols for the Pelman Course in the particular fection of your Guide to Pronunciation that I have not ha 
tg “Nguage in which he is interested. alter my ideas on Prenunciation in any particular, finding e1 
eS cs d * 


thing spoken just as I had imagined. My accent 
raised, in one case by a lawyer, who shoul 
judge, and who impressed on me that he was 
me,’ 


Yefil Still more numerous are those who write to the Institute 
king or particulars of the method and receive in return a free 
ubli@ first lesson in Italian, Spanish, German or French. There 
iking ae no English words in this lesson, yet, to their surprise, 

they are able to read it through without a mistake. They, 
Fvi too, decide to enrol and soon become enthusiastic admirers 
est nd advocates of the new Pelman method. 


In fact, everyone who has followed it is delighted with 
| the ease, simplicity, interesting nature and masterly 
character of the new Pelman method. 


nyt , a 
This new mciulodd 


ys 197107 190e<¢ 
of learning languages 





inci This method is revolutionising the teaching of Foreign | 
rkingl languages, 


*\ 





1eSS ¥ ‘ —— ‘ ‘ | ee “3 is explained in four 
whg It enables you to learn Trench in French, German in | \\*gencu! little books, entitled 
ion’ Cetman, Italian in Italian, and Spanish in Spanish, thus ; respectively, “ How to 
piee avoiding all translation from one language into another. | Learn French,” “‘ How 
‘= 6 . . ylian *? 
nti] It enables you to fiink in the particular language you to Learn Italian, 
ed aff are learning. | ve ” ; How . to l,earn 
ente ie oi ‘ , | Spanish’ and “ How to Iearn German. 
, It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without | 
bet . - ‘ “eae ° . oe . ‘ - : . 48 ¢ 1. 
: _mspending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of | You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
1 °o ° +4 e442 : +44 > oT > 
pT dull and difficult grammatical rules and exceptions. It | by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages 
_Jintroduces you to the language itself right away and you | Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
S Dick up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. | W.C. 1. 
ra ; 
° ° ee | ae ; ‘s ee ; 
hh It enables you to dispense with the labour of memorising State which book you want, and a copy will be sent you 


ctigby heart (parrot-fashion) long vocabularies of foreign | 4, return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day, 

_ag@Words. By this method you learn the words you need by | ~ . 7 —_ 

1, actually using them, so that they stay in your mind without | vo. yg Pts Propehens Pal ae ee Te Oe sisites Eatin 
effort. DURBAN: Netal Bank Chaiibers. DELHI; 10 Aligor 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LUXE TO EVERY REGION BY 
PRIVATE 3, 4 & 5SEATER LANDAULETS 
OR LIMOUSINES, *OR ITINERARIES AND 
DATES OF TRAVELLERS’ OWN SPECIFI- 
CATION (BY PRE-ARRANGEMENT ONLY). 
* ALSO 267 FIXDD ITINERARY TOURS FOR 
SEPARATE BOOKINGS BY NEW LANDAU- 
LET TYPE OR LIMOUSINE TOURING CARS 
(10 FAUTEUIL SEATS) 


ALGERIA - TUNISIA - MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA - THE NIGER 


40 TRANSATLANTIQUE HOTELS 
NOW OPENED. 


New Greund opened up this Scason: 
THE GRAND ERG OCCIDENTAL 
DESERT. 

GHARDAIA - GUERRARA - TUGGURT. 
ALGIERS TO TIMBUKTU, GAO, 
THE NIGER. 

A Magic Word—the “open sesame” to 

NORTH AFRICA—* TRANSAT.” 


Write for Ulustrated Booklet to 


} {2 Cie Gle. TRANSATLANTIQUE 

es Ltd., 

== FRENCH LINE, 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


















End to 
Catching 


COLD J 


Even people having the sturdiest constitutions 
are liable to catch a chill in this quick-change 
climate of ours unless they are clad in Wolsey. 
But even the frailest of human beings are safely protected from 
changing temperatures if they have taken the precaution 
to guard against possible chills by wearing Wolsey Pure 
Wool Underwear. There is nothing to equal Wolsey as a 
safeguard ‘gainst dread ‘flu’—there is no other under- 
wear that will give you the same reliable wear and abiding 
comfort, In the name of commonsense you must always 


WEAR 


WOLSEY 


AND BE WELL 


4f you have any difficulty in getting the Wolsey garment you want, a postcard 
to us will bring you the name of the nearest retailer who can supply you. 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 
C.'..4.. ea 
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two very entertaining papers dealing with adventures of a 
humorous and not too hair-raising a description. In 
“Musings without Method’ the policy of the Vatican in 
placing the journal of the Action Frangaise upon the Index 
js condemned and the Roman Catholic Church attacked. 

A perusal of The Enemy (3s. 6d.), the second number of 
which is chiefiy the work of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, as was the 
first issue, is well ealculated to give the average reader a 
headache. What is it all about ? What does Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis know of America, or of literature which ordinary people 
like? Are his views important ? Is he a prophet ora poseur ? 
We confess we are not prepared to read more than 150 pages of 
his modernist maunderings in order to find out. 

The October number of Musical Opinion (6d.) marks the 
fifticth anniversary of this excellent publication. It is a big 
pumber with many interesting features. 

The English Review is notable for an article by Generel 
Baron Wrangel on the White Army of Russia, its dispersal, 
and present organization. 

The excellent St. Martin's Review (6d.) has introduced a 
new feature into its already lively pages—a literary supple- 
ment. The first article is an extremely interesting one by Mr. 
Middleton Murry. He considers Gallions Reach a great book 
and that General Smuts’ Holism and Evolution may mark an 
epoch, in koth of which judgments we fully concur; then 
comes the amazing statement that Colonel Lawrence cannot 
write. He has “no plastic sense. Not that he deludes 
himself into believing that he has; he knows far better than 
Ido that the gift is not in him. Had it been, there would 
be no Colonel Lawrence, nor any revolt in the desert.” Mr, 
Murry admits that this sounds fantastic: we would say with 
all respect to Mr. Murry, that it sounds nonsensical. 

Harmsworth’s Universal History (to be published in about 
forty-five fortnightly parts at 1s. 3d. each) is written by 
many scholars of eminence. The first part bids fair to justify 
the publishers’ claim that it is the story of human progress 
told in a new way. The present volume leaves off in mid- 
sentence, with a statement that by the end of Triassic time, 
mammals, in spite of their higher organization, did not for 
a very long time dominate the world. We shall review the 


History a little later, when we see what happens next. 


Fiction 


By Edward Thompson. (Alfred 


These Men, Thy Friends. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Tuomrson’s Indian Day made an impression by the 
dicate probity of its artistic intention, the grave and kind 
qualities of its human regard. It won a victory by downright 
sincerity. The same kind of victory is achieved by These Men, 
Thy Friends, which is not so much a novel as its predecessor. 
It is really an “‘ uncanonical*’ account of the second part 
of the Mesopotamian campaign, and it keeps so close to facts 
that some of the figures, the episodes, and even some of the 
relieving jokes are easily recognizable by those who took 
part in it. And so, though Mr. Thompson retains his intel- 
lectual honesty, he is no longer the detached, though profoundly 
interested, observer. With the partiality of a friend lamenting 
the loss of noble comrades, the prejudice of a torturing pity 
for the tortured, the rage of a fine sensibility against the 
unthinking disposition of human lives by any machine, 
political, social, or military, he describes the waste and cruelty 
of the extension of the European War into Asia. The courage 
and candour of the author's indictment are admirable; a 
tympathetic reader will consider a certain loss of poise here 
and there only natural to the subject. He describes many 
matters most disconcerting to English complacency ; at the 
same time he introduces us to many Englishmen who are 
anything but complacent. The monotony and misery of the 
fampaign, too often broken by costly assaults that gain 
othing, are redeemed by these chivalrous figures. The dear 
love of comrades, the love that has nothing to do with the 
deceptions or consummations of sex, is a theme that rises 





gently above the long anguish of endurance, Kenrick, 
Fletcher, the fair young Hugh with his doom upon him, 


Major Hart, the brooding imaginative soldier, and one or 
two others, find their unlike spirits wrought by the testing 
conditions of their service into a fine steel pattern of fortitude 
and syinpathy. It is in the development of noble friendships 
that the writer finds that music of beauty which is necessary 
to lift any narrative into the region of art. The levels of 
Mesopotamian mud, bound with thin evil grass, the mud of 
immemorial decay, broken only by the vague lost buttresses 
of vanished cities, lessen Mr. Thompson’s opportunities for 
farther aesthetic relief by the evocation of splendid landscape ; 
but any visible delight in these mournful stretches becomes so 
prenounced and precious in its quality that it seems to satisfy 
an organic hunger, even on the printed page. A blue dome 
lies among green shadows, a flight of flamingoes passes, 
the moon rises over the land of the moon-god, a hidden group 
of willows suddenly speaks of spring, or ‘“‘ where some rill 
strained through rushes to the Tigris, a heron would by 
waiting in the tiny delta.” 

The book is unequal. There is too much missionary con- 
versation. The mood is often unfair, even petulant. In his 
satire the author sometimes uses a bludgeon when a prick 
would be sufficient. His historic vision, while finely effective 
sometimes, is incomplete. The people of his admiration are 
so given to discussion that they occasionally lose individuality 
and become points of view. But it is a record of brave and 
pitiful and agonizing experience, a worthy ‘ Anabasis” for 
this frieze of khaki figures, desperate, amazed, prevailing, 
where cruel Assyrian kings have passed with their captives. 

The clarity of the final reverie of Major Hart, resting 
in the peace of impending death, extends over all the con- 
cluding pages. The final impression is of a serene illumination, 
a spiritual conviction of the intrinsic value of high endurance 
and courage by whatever need exacted. 


B.A. T. 
GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN. By Harold Bell 
Wright. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.)\—Advocates of the union 


of the Churches will find in Mr. Wright—himself a clergyman— 
an original and doughty champion. His new novel is so 
emphatically one with a purpose that the moral is of more 
importance than the plot. Mr. Wright thinks that the modern 
world (especially America) is disintegrating because of its 
lack of Christianity, and that this fact is due to the failure 
of the Churches, which, instead of preaching the simple 
message of Jesus, waste their efforts and material resources 
in denominational rivalry. The story introduces us to a 
typical town of the Middle West. Joe Paddock, the grocer, 
is @ prosperous, uneducated, but fundamentally honest 
man. His wife, however, is pseudo-cultured, arrogant, 
pharisaical, and immoral, while his daughter is entangled 
with a fast set of young people and narrowly escapes disaster 
with Jack Ellory. Into the corrupt life of Westover there 


suddenly comes John Saxton, representing the ‘“ Dan 
Matthews Interests.” Matthews is an _ idealistic mine- 


owner, who, having started his career as a preacher but 
having been excommunicated from the pulpit for his too 
plain speaking, devotes the profits from his business to 
philanthropic schemes. The visit of his agent arouses great 
hopes among the tradespeople of Westover, who are also 
its competing Church dignitaries. But Saxton, whose face 
so closely resembles that of Christ that people find them- 
selves asking ‘“* Where have I seen that man before?” offers 
them a very different kind of help from that expected. His 
practical plan for remedying the evils of denominationalism, 
and of kindling fresh spiritual life in the Churches, is sound 
enough in theory, but we doubt whether it would work 
out in practice as here described. However, the influence 
of his personal character and example upon the groceryman’s 
family, and upon Westover society in general, is convincing. 
Mr. Wright is sometimes naive and sentimental (one must 
remember he is a “* best-seller’’), but his pictures are essentially 
true, and he is sincere and invigorating, handling a live 
theme in a live manner. 


JULIUS LEVINE. By a Gentleman with a Duster. 
(Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.)—The love of a father for his son 
provides the connecting thread of interest for a novel that 
deals on a large scale with modern life and introduces a variety 
of well-drawn characters, old and young, high-born and low. 
The hero is the sensitive child of Baron Levine, a Christianized 
Jew, who has acquired Sheyden, one of the historic mansions 
of East Anglia. The Baron represents the best type of his 
race; but his wife is voluptuous and unfaithful. All the 
Baron’s hopes, therefore, centre upon Julius, and he is anxious 
that, on reaching maturity, his son should marry Marjorie 
Congreve, the simple and winsome daughter of his estate 
agent. Between Marjorie’s delightful mother and the Baroness, 
however, there is a feud, due to differences of breeding, and 
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it is a long and tangled road that leads at last to the fulfilment 
of the Baron’s dreams. The story has a good and sometimes 
exciting plot. But its great charm lies in its wealth of charac- 
teristically English scenes and portraits, and in its incidental 
reflections on contemporary problems and manners. It is at 
once interesting, beautiful, and thought-provoking. 


INSPECTOR FRENCH AND THE STARVEL 
TRAGEDY. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
—There are few writers who combine an ingenious plot 
with such careful detail as does Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts, 
and, needless to say, thrills and adventures are not omitted. 
Inspector French, though not so dramatic a character as 
M. le Cocq, is a living figure, and the reader by this time feels 
that he knows his quiet, logical method of work and admires 
the calm certainty of his reasoning. That he should have 
fixed on the wrong criminal in the present instance is hardly 
his fault. A fortunate accident mends matters almost on the 
last page of the book and proves that the crime was a quad- 
ruple, not a double, murder, as Inspector French and we 
imagined. ‘This story will rank among Mr. Crofts’s most 
successful efforts. His faithful public will know without being 
told how high a standard that involves. 


SAGUSTO. By Cecil Roberts. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.)—The reader of Mr. Cecil Roberts’s novel, Sagusto, 
must be content to accept the fact that his plot is absolutely 
impossible. This once settled, the struggle over the island of 
Sagusto makes fairly exciting reading, and the donna herself 
is a notable figure. 


MR. ESSINGTON IN LOVE. By J. Storer Clouston. 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d.)—The friends of Mr. Clouston’s 
Lunatic will welcome this further account of his adventures. 
The book is, as usual, entertainingly written and Mr. 
Essington’s disguise as Comrade Kookski is extremely funny. 


A Library List 


Brocraruy :—The Secret Memoirs of the Duchesse D’ Abrantes, 
1784-1858. Edited by Robert Chantesse. (Cape. 16s.) 
-—tThe Life of Benvenulo Cellino. A New Version by 
Robert H. Hobart Cust. (The Navarre Society. 2 vols. 
21s.) The Devil on Two Sticks. By Reéné le Sage. 
(The Navarre Society. 17s. 6d.) Lives of the Most 
Remarkable Criminals. Edited by Arthur L. Haywood. 
(Routledge. 25s.) Chopin: A Man of Solitude. 
By Guy de Pourtalés. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

Reminiscences of a Naval Surgeon. By Surgeon 

Rear-Admiral T. T. Jeans. (Sampson Low. 18s.)—— 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux. By Watkin Williams. 

(S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) Recollections of a Russian Diplomat. 

By A. Savinsky. (Hutchinson. 21s.) Heroes of 

Modern Adventure. By H.H. Tiltman and T. C. Bridges. 

(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) Monsieur Charles : The Tragedy of 

the True Dauphin (Louis XVII. of France). By Eric 

Rede Buckley. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) The Tale of a 

“ Times” Correspondent. By Charles Lowe. (Hutchinson. 

21s.) 


TrAveEt :—Malaya : 


























An Account of its People—Flora and 
Fauna. By Major C. M. Enriquery. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 21s.)}——Lelters from the Cape. By Lady 
Duff Gordon. Annotated by Dorothea  Fairbridge. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.)}——The Stones of 
Italy. By Prof. C. T. G. Formilli. (Black. 20s.) 
Unknown Italy. By E. A. Reynolds-Ball. (Black. 
10s. 6d.}——-A Trader in the Savage Solomans. By 
J. H. C. Dickinson. (Witherby. 12s. 6d.) Cape 
Town. By Cecil Lewis and G. E. Edwards. (The Specialty 
Press of S.A. 10s.) Things Seen in North Wales. By 
W. T. Palmer. (Seeley. 3s. 6d.)——Things Seen in the 
Pyrenees. By Capt. Leslie Richardson. (Seeley. 3s. 6d.) 
——A Wayfarer in Portugal. By Philip S. Marden. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Italy from End to End. By H. 
Warner Allen. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) Edinburgh. By 
Gordon Home. (Black. 7s. 6d.) 


MisceLiaANneous :—Misleading Cases. 

















By A. P. Herbert. 





(Methuen. 5s.) Old Ship Prints. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. (The Bodley Head. 42s.)}——The Christian 


Approach to the Jew. (Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Weather Observations and Aids to Forecasting. By 
Donald W. Horner. (Allen and Unwin. 38s. 6d.)——— 
God, Christ and the Church. By J. Scott Lidgett, D.D. 
{Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.)——7'‘he Evolution of the 





English Hymn. By Frederick John Gillman. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.)\——Time and the Weather Man. By 


Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.)——Tevt 
Books of Animal Biology. Edited by Julian Huxley, 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d.)——The Rehearsal. 





By Geo Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; and The Critic, 
by R rd Sheridan. (Methuen. 3s. 64d.) The 
Christian Sacraments. By Oliver C. Quick. (Nisbet. 


10s. 6d.) By William 





The Religion of the Semites. 


Robertson Smith. New edition. (Black. 12s. 6d.)—~ 
Speeches by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 1912-1926, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) With a Camera iy 
Tigerland. By F. W. Champion. (Chatto and Windus, 
30s.)——The Health of the Nation. By ¥. E. Fremantle, 
(Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.)——Life in the Stars. By Sir 
Francis Younghusband. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) Co- 
operation in India. By H.W. Wolff. (Thacker. 13s. 6d) 
The Glamour of the Near East Excavation. By James 
Baikie. (Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d.)——-Personal Hygiene for 
Women. By Clelia Duel Mosher. (Mills and Boon. 5s.) 
——A_ Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
George Liddell and Robert Scott. New edition by 
Henry Stuart Jones. Part III. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 5 
Art :—Peter Whiffle: His Life and Work. 
Vechten. (Knopf. 18s.)———Architecture. 
Russell. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)——The Painted 
Glass of York. By The Rev. F. Harrison. (S.P.C.K, 
12s. 6d.)——-The Present State of Old English Furniture, 
By R. W. Symonds. (Duckworth. 21s.)}——The Genile 
Art of Singing. By Henry J. Wood. Vol. I. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.)-—-Art Through the Ages. By 








By Carl van 
By A. L. N 





ilelen Gardner. (Bell. 18s.)——The Principles of Per- 
spective. By A. T. Porter. (University of London 
Press. %s. 6d.)——Art in Greece. By A. de Riddes and 


W. Deonna. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) 


Poetry :—Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. Inclusive edition, 1885. 
1926. (Hodder and Stoughton. Cloth, 25s.)——-The 


Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Charles §, 


Dougall. (Black. 6s.)——Convict “13”: A _ Ballad 
of Maidstone Gaol. By Horatio Bottomley. (Stanley 
Paul. 1s.)——Garnered. By Alys Rodgers.  (Cart- 





wright and Rattray. 2s. 6d.)——The Joy of Life. By 
k. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Ilisrory :—Can Africa Be Won? By W. J. W. Roome, 
(Black. 7s. 6d.)———Rulers of the Indian Ocean. By 
Admiral G. A. Ballard. (Duckworth. 21s.) -Si. 
Leonards School, 1877-1927. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d.)——The Study of Local History. By Hubert Ord. 

















(Blackheath Press. 6d.) 

Ficrion :—The Squire’s Daughter. The Honour of the 
Clintons. The Clintons and Others. The Eldest Son. 
The Old Order Changeth. By Archibald Marshall. New 
Editions. (Collins. 5s. each.)——-Beau Geste. By P.C. 
Wren. Illustrated Edition. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)——The 
Exile. By Mary Johnson. (Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d.) Soldier Born. By Conal O'Riordan. (Collins, 
7s. 6d.) The Miracle Boy. By Louis Golding. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.) Forever Free. By Honore Willsie 
Morrow. (Cape. 7s. 6d.}——Jack A’Manory. By G.B. 
Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)- The Cap of 
Youth. By J. A. Steuart. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.)— 
The Arrow. By Christopher Morley. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) Cups, Wands and Swords. By Helea 
Simpson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 

Monday, October 10th, at 5.30 p.m.—THE Russian Novel, 
1845-1880. By Prince Mirsky. At King’s College, Strand. Also 
at 5.30 p.m., VaLuE. By Professor S. Alexander. At the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 1. Tee 
for course of five, 10s. 6d. 

Tuesday, October 11th, at 5 p.m.—Inaugural Lecture on ENGLISH 
PouiticaAL Economy. By Professor Allyn A. Young. At the 
London School of Economies, Houghton Street, Aldwych. Also 
at 5.30 p.m., ArT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Professor 
Percy Dearmer. At King’s College, Strand. Admission 1s 
Also at 8.15 p.m., THe STANDPOINTS OF FREUD AND JunG. By 
John Rickman and H. G. Baynes. At the Royal Society of Arts, 
18 John Street, Adelphi. 

Thursday, October 13th, at 8.15 p.m.—ADVENTURES IN JOURNAL 
ism. By Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld. At the Orange Tree, 94 New 
Bond Street. 

Friday, October 14th, at 8.15 p.m.—Satvation Army WorRE 
in Two HemispuEeres. By Lt. Commander John Cunningham and 
Brigadier Mary Goodall. At tho Overseas League, Vernon House, 
Park Place, St. James’s. 


Answets to George Borrow Questions 


1. East Dereham, Norfolk. 2. Himself.——3. George Olaus 
Borrow. 4. Benedict Mol, the Swiss, in The Bible in Spaim 
5. Rev. Mr. Platitude in Lavengro. 6. “To the young man 
in Mumpers Dingle—Sir—.” 7. Jasper Petulengro.—% 
** Life, A Drama.” 9. The Zincali. -10. John Murray.—— 
11. To tho Welsh gentleman on the summit of Snowdon, in Wild 
Wales. 12. The Romany Rye. 13. (a) Snake-catcher, (9) 
poison, (c) Gypsy trail, (d) fortune-telling, (e) book. 
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Als 8,000 Orphan and Destitute little ones are in | Capital (fully paid) - £2,500,000 | 
\ew anxiously watching her upward progress, Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct. <9 1926) - £2,571,249 | 
- for upon her successful climb depends their Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - - £40,457,710 
and breakfasts, their dinners, and their teas! Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
use, Please help her by sending your customary General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 

gift to the Half-Crown Fund; you always London: City Office ° 3. Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
five to the Annual Appe al for 400, 000 London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Half-Crowns for the Children’s Food. Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

a | and Buchanan Street. 
la ‘TD 7 : ; 

ait Cheques and orders, payable “Dr, Barnardo’s Homes 217 Branches Throughout, Scotland. 

nan Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr, Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

_8 Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Business Transacted. 

= Causeway, tendon £. 1. | The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

= ’ gas a. ale and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 

ssues, KC. 
= i | 
(b) — —— $<. $$$ _ —_—_—__—_ —— —__- —- -—= > —— —__-_— - —_ —$_—$_—___ 
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| Outlook: “ Miss Bowen can pick up traits of per- 
sonality and fragments of scenes with great deft- 
ness, and hold them to the light with an air of 

| slightly contemptuous appraisal which is at once 
engaging and amusing. . .. The book is full of 


finely observed details of character.” 
————— 


10 Orang: St Constable London WC2 











Published ins September 


THE ROMANTICK LADY: FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. 

The Story of an Imagination. 
By VIVIAN BURNETT. Illustrated. 15s. net | 
The life story of the creator of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “ A Lady of | 


duality,” “Sara Crewe,” etc., told by her son, principally from variou 
autobiographical writings of her own, including diaries and letters. 


JACQUES COEUR. A Great Merchant of | 
the Middle Ages. 
By ALBERT B. KERR. Illustrated. 
The epic story of the great Frenchman who, as financial minister to | 
Charles VII, was chiefly instrumental in carrying to completion the work | 


of liberation begun by Jeanne d’Arc. A vivid picture of the Middle Ages— | 
the romance of Medieval commerce, wars, shipwrecks and intrigues, | 


RE-FORGING AMERICA. 


$y LOTHROP STODDARD. 












j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


15s. net, 


i 

| 

| 

12s. 6d. net. | 

A study of the racial and sociological problems which have to be faced by 
all new and thinly populated countries viewed in the f F 
| 

| 

| 

| 


light of America’s 
experience in-dealing with unassimilable elements. 


REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND) 
SERVICE. | 
By Major-General A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. 15s. net, ; 
Bessoeertees, cores of 

xpedition of 1882 which 
**An attractive 


Illustrated. 
life of one who served through the American | 
American War, and who led the famous Arctic | 
attained the record of Farthest North. | 
book of Reminiscences.”—Birmingham Post. | 
| 

| 

} 


Autumn Book List sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET, 


| 
W. I. 
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Sspeodwriting 
As Easy as the ABC’s in which 
you write this Natural Shorthand 


Use the long evenings at home to learn 
Speedwriting. In three to six weeks you 
can be Speedwriting at over 100 words a 
minute because there are no new signs to 
master—nothing but the A B C’s you 
know so well. That's what makes it so 
jolly to learn—you know half already, 
and can begin using it from the very 
first lesson. Speedwriting is a shorthand 
based on your everyday habits in writing 
longhand. It will be useful to you every 
day of your life. 


Type it or write it 


You can write it on the typewriter, too— 
Speedwriters can read each other's notes 
like longhand — (Speed - written notes 
never “ grow cold"). This amazingly 
short study of Speedwriting will fit you 
for the tasks any other sten ographer can 
undertake. 


Secretaries delight in the ease and 
accuracy with which they can write this 
shorthand after a few weeks of study. 
Business men, stenographers, lawyers, 
writers, doctors—all kinds of people all 
over the world—find in Speedwriting the 
shorthand that they have always wanted. 


Write for our FREE BOOKLET and Money-back 
Guarantee. 


© Copyright to 


SPEEDWRITING LIMITED 


210a Transport House, Smith Sq., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 





The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 





as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 


60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
ro) 

year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 

the term, or £941 more than the 

premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No sharcholders No commission 








(adbury 


means Quality 


See the name “ Qadbury” on every piece of chocolate 
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Ar the present moment the outlook for the national 
fnances is a little more favourable than it was a few 


national revenue up to date showed a decrease compared 
with the preceding year of about £3,000,000, although the 


of over £29,000,000. During recent weeks, however, 
there has been a material improvement, with the result 
that for the first six months of the year there was an 
increase in the revenue of £6,321,060, while the exces: 
expenditure over revenue for t he first half of the year was 
£56,170,000, as compared with £61,700,000 for the first 
half of last year. 

Of course, even the present increase in revenue appears 


nearly £30,000,000 for the entire year, but there is no 
rason Why the Chancellor's estimate should not be 
fulfilled, for the reason that during the final quarter of 
the year he expects to obtain an additional £14,800,000 
resulting from the whole of the Income Tax under Schedule 

“A” being received in one instalment, while a further 
$5,000,000 should be received in connection with the 
rduction of the credit period for the brewers, and there 
isthe £12,000,000 from the Road Fund still to be drawn 
won. In the absence, therefore, of unforescen and 
utoward developments, it looks very much as though 
the Chancellor were likely to obtain an equilibrium and, 
perhaps, more than an equilibrium in the balance sheet 
uxt March. 

REVENUE FROM TEMPORARY SOURCEs. 

The City recognizes, however, that unfortunately 
vw have to do with a Finance Minister who is not only 
asily satisfied if his estimates are realized, but one who 
an become optimistic on very slight provocation, no 
natter how plainly it may be shown that industry is 
dicted by a burden of taxation which is handicapping 





sat every turn in our competition with other nations. 
It would, in fact, be regrettable if any moderate improve- 
nent in the revenue collections should blunt the edge of 
citicism with regard to the height of our national expen- 

diture, for until “the outla ys are curbed and taxation is 
nduc ed, there can be no real improvement in the economie 
sition of the country, hows eg much British Celanese 
« Gramophone shares may be hoisted on the Stock 
Kxchange. In saying this I am by no means belittling 
tose important companies, noram I unmindful that many 
ithe industrial companies which are rising on the Stock 
xchange are greatly and legitimately prosperous. But 
thereas many of these speculative transactions in shares 
urely represent a shifting of resources from one pocket 
) another, our key industries are depressed, and what 
snecded is a lowering of the costs of production, an 
fpansion in our exports and a consequent increase in 
he entire wealth fund of the nation. Let it then be 
tearly understood that, when I refer to the likelihood of 









t Budget equilibrium being achieved in the current 
iar's accounts, that sg" prmeanesen will be due to the faci 
hat over £30,000,000 of revenue will have been drawn 
im sources which cannot possibly be drawn upon a 
cond time. 

AN UNFULFILLED PLEDGE. 
It would be very interesting, if one were permitted a 
mep behind the scenes, to learn just what happened 
hithin a short space of time to damp the ardour of Mr. 
burchill with regard to the vital question of national 
ny In the course of his first Budget speech in 
the House of Commons in April, 1925, we find him expres- 
ing the conviction that 
“We ought to aim at a net reduction in the Supply expenditure 
i not less than £10,000,000 a year. That is not taking an extra- 
agant figure. It would be easy for me to get a more favourable 
sponse by giving a more illusory figure, but I should be content 
We could be sure that the net diminution of our expenditure was 
ph ‘88 than £10,000,000 each year. On Supply services there should 
ttainly be a saving of about £5,000,000 on the debt operativas of 
bch year.” 





weeks ago. About the middle of August the aggregate 


Chancellor budgeted for an increase for the entire year 





trifling when compared with the anticipated expansion of 


Finance—Public and Private 
The Growth in Expenditure—1 


DISAPPOINTED Hopes, 

So far, however. from these projecte d economic pecs ine 
materialized, we find that there has been an actual /nerease 
in the expenditure during the past three vears of 
£34,000,000,* although the current vear’s ficure. of cours 


J3 


cont: 





1? . ; . 2 
> Ie thing in the wav ol COal SUDSIdIES, 





within a few months of this statement in Parlian 
which for a short time revived hopes in the City, Mr. 
Churchill was proclaiming the hopelessness ef expecting 
any reduction in the national outlavs and maintainin 
that we must be content if there was no increase. ] 
the last Budget there was a reference to the POssibi 
of scrapping two of the minor Government ce partmicits, 
but even this proposition seems only to have been earricd 
out in part, Must we assume, therefore, that a micro- 
scopical investigation of the expenditure has revealed the 
impossibility of economies, or that to compete with 
Socialistic propaganda wasteful outlays niust conti: ? 
Or is it that the organiz d zeal of the Government officials 
for the extension of bureaucratic control causes any 
attack upon the forces making for expenditure to be 
completely futile ? 
Lorp Hewart’s WarNING. 

Only quite rec ntly we have had some very strong words 
from high quarters which I fancy have commanded the 
approval of a very wide area, as they certainly have in 
fmancial circles in the City. Speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Law Society, Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, referred to what he described as the 
‘restless encroachment of the arrogant pretensions of 
bureaucracy in our midst.” He mars 





The name of self-government would be a mocker an irritating 
mockery— if it became a vast army of anonymous officials hidden 
from view, placed above the law, and administering a topsy-turvy 
system whereby the servants of the public would be its inmasters. 
That is a proposition upon which I do not propose to hold my tongue 


so long as 1 have a tongue to use.’ 
ANoTHER Critic. 

A further interesting pronouneement was that contained 
in a letter which appeared in the Times of Septenibe r 
29th, from Mr. Francis W. Hirst, a former editor of the 
Economist. In this letter Mr. Hirst emphasized the 
failure of our national credit, as expressed in the price 
of Government securities, to appreciate, and his point, 
indeed, may be said to have been emphasized by the 
miserably poor terms of conversion secured by Mr. 
Churchill in his recent offers to holders of maturing di 
Mr. Hirst pointed out that * while Mr. Churchill cannot 
borrow even for long terms at 44 per cent., Mr. Mellon 
(in the States) can borrow for long and short terms at 
from 3 to 34 per cent.” Nor is it surprising that among 
the causes of depression in our pu iblic credit Mr. Hirst 
gives first place to the high scale of our national exp ndi- 
ture and taxation, concerning which he said: ‘* The 
remedy is in the hands of the Government drastic 
economy applied to all the spending departments.’ 

IMPORTANCE OF FayoUrRABLE CONVERSIONS. 

And yet we know that it is in the gradual conversion 
of our huge post-War Debt on terms favourable to the 
tax-payer that oue of our chief hopes lies of a saving in 
the annual outlays. ‘The point, however, which cannot 
be too strongly emphasized is that there can be no 
improvement in the national credit until there has been 
first a reduction in the national expenditure ; and because 
that reduction obviously cannot commence with the 
Debt service, it must of necessity commence with Supply 
expenditure. I propose, therefore, next week, to examine 
more closely the growth which has taken place in the 
national outlays as a whole during recent years. If we 
are ever to secure profitable Debt conversions there must 
first of all be economy in our national balance sheet, for 
it must never be forgotten that owlnge to the burden 
of taxation we are living every day upon reserves of 
capital only meant to be drawn upon in times of vem 
emergency. Artructcr W, Kipp 
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Financial Notes 


GovERNMENT Stocks IMPROVE. 
Tur chief feature of the Stock Exchange this week was the 
sharp recovery in British Government securities as soon as 
the offer of 3} per cent. Conversion Loan to holders of 34 per 
cent. War Loan and of the National War Bonds maturing 
next April was out of the way. The 5 per cent. War Loan 
was notably strong, suggesting that some of the holders of the 
War Bonds which matured last Saturday desire to continue 
in a security the dividends on which are not subject to deduc- 
tion of Income Tax at the source. The industrial sections of 
the markets remain active and American surplus capital is 
evidently going strongly into Canadian securities now that 
yields on high-class domestic securities in the United States 
nave fallen so much because of the great volume of America’s 
rapidly increasing wealth which must find remunerative 
channels for investment. 
* * * * 


A Prosperous Soutn ArricaNn Company. 

Prosperity in the Mining Industry of South Africa is indi- 
cated both in the annual Report of the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment Company and in the interim dividend 
statement of the General Mining and Finance Corporation. 
As regards the former company, the Report for the year 
ending June last shows, in fact, record profits, the total net 
profit for the year being £794,000 against £744,000 in the 
srevious year. In accordance with the prudent policy which 
1as consistently characterized the management, the dividend 
is retained at 15 per cent., but £200,000 is placed to the 
Reserve against only £150,000 a year ago, while the carry 
forward is £181,000. The Reserve Fund has now been raised 
to £900,000, but in reality there must be a kind of second 
Reserve arising out of the manner in which the directors write 
down all shareholdings to market value if such value is below 
cost, while they appear never to be written up when apprecia- 
tion takes place. The balance-sheet is a good one in all 
respects, the Cash in Hand standing at over £250,000, while 
there are Loans at Call amounting to £290,000. 


” * * * 


GENERAL MINING RESULTs. 

In the case of the General Mining and Finance Corporation 
the interim dividend of 7} per cent. is also the same as a year 
ago, but it is payable on a much larger capital, an issue of 
124,000 Deferred Shares having been made to holders of the 
Founders’ Shares to terminate their rights. This point, of 
course, will be counterbalanced by the saving of dividend on 
the Founders’ Shares for the full year. For last year a little 
over £25,000 was required for that purpose. 

* * * * 


ANGLO-SIAM. 

The latest annual Report of the Anglo-Siam Company was 
of a very satisfactory character, the net profits having in- 
creased partly because of a smaller amount being required for 
depreciation. The results, however, are the more satis- 
factory in view of the fact that the Report covers the period 
when general conditions were affected by the great strike and 
the coal stoppage. Concerning the general trade outlook, 
the Chairman, Mr. Ryrie, spoke in fairly cheerful terms at the 
annual meeting, though he pointed out that up to the present 
any improvement was most noticeable in the luxury trades, 
our key industries being still far from flourishing. We are 
slad, however, to note that Mr. Ryrie referred to the hopeful 
indications of a greater inclination on the part of Labour to 
co-operate with Capital. 

* * * * 


A Goop BEGINNING. 

The first Report of the City and International Trust, Ltd., 
makes a good showing. The company did not begin its 
operations until the end of last December, while the capital 
was not fully paid up until the end of last March. Conse- 
quently, the present accounts made up to August 31st only 
cover a very short period of working. Even during that 
period, however, there has been a total profit of just over 
£29,000, practically the whole of which is applied to writing-off 
the preliminary expenses of formation last year. The directors 
evidently view the future hopefully, as it is stated 
that the Board expects to be in a position to declare an initial 
interim dividend next March, while it is further stated that 
investments show a satisfactory appreciation on their book 
value. Not the least interesting part of the Report is the 
classification of the approximate geographical distribution of 
the Trust’s investments. Those in Great Britain account for 


over 25 per cent , and in British Colonies for over 6 per cent., 
while in addition to substantial investments in South America 
and Germany, Belgium, Hungary, Holland, Austria, the 
United States, France, and Italy are all represented. 


A. W. K,. 





Insurance 
POLICY CONDITIONS. 
A LIFE policy is a contract between the policy-holder anj 
the Life Office, and this being so, the conditions of tly 
contract should be as clear and fair as possible. 

In former times a policy contained numerous restrictive 
clauses, and very little about the benefits to whic 
the assured was entitled. In these days, the beg 
policies have practically no restrictions, but a cop 
siderable number of guaranteed benefits. 

England and Scotland taught life assurance to the world, 
but it was left to America to make a life policy into, 
fair business contract, which is for many men th 
most important financial agreement they have. 

One thing to which attention ought to be paid js 
that the policy should be free from restrictions as ty 
travel, residence, or occupation. We had an exampk 
of the importance of this in the early days of the War, 
when the companies had the legal right under some policies 
to charge an extra premium for war-service to civilians 
who had assured before the War. Happily the companies, 
with one exception, did not insist upon their legal rights 
but those policy-holders who had unrestricted policies 
were for a time in a much happier position than thos 
to whom the directors could charge any cxtra premium 
they thought fit for military service, or foreign residence, 
If a man is in one of the fighting services when he assures, 
the risks of his profession may appropriately involve 
an extra premium, and this very small extra should be 
paid from the outset, since if the matter were left to be 
dealt with when war broke out, the extra it would be 
necessary to charge might be prohibitively high. A few 
Life Offices are trying the experiment of assuring men 
in the services at normal rates of premium. Whither 
this course will be justified remains to be seen. 

Many people, especially young men, cannot be sur 
where it may be necessary for them to live, or what their 
future occupations will be, and, provided that at the 
time of effecting the policy they make a full and fair 
statement of their intentions, there is no reason why the 
general body of policy-holders should not take the 
trifling risk that may result from any change. 

I referred last week to the importance of surrender 
values, which should not only be on a liberal basis, 
but which should be tabulated and guaranteed in the 
pe. Again the War supplied a warning. Banks which 
1ad advanced money on policies inquired what the 
surrender values were of policies in which they were 
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interested, and were told in many cases that these were 
less than they had been perhaps five years previously, 
although more premiums had been paid, and the reserves} 
held for the policies were larger. It scarcely needs Fi 
0inting out how much more satisfactory it was for the ’ 
Bank and the policy-holder when a reference to the policy 
itself stated the guaranteed surrender value. 
The scale of surrender values determines also the 
amount which can be borrowed on a policy from the 
Life Office, and it is disappointing to discover, too late, DE 
that had we been more careful in our original choice ofaf is aly 
policy, we could have secured a larger loan. ro hoe 
Another thing that should be tabulated and guaranteed oo 
is the amount of paid-for-life assurance that can NEW 
obtained on the surrender of the original policy. (Cir make 
cumstances frequently arise in which the payment of enabl 
the premiums may be inconvenient, or the provyisionf natur 
of a smaller sum assured may answer our purpose. —_ 
: e - : . . act 
In this connexion, we should ascertain, before taking out “ Ard 
the policy, whether the paid-for assurance does or does differ 
not continue to share in the profits of the Life Officeg = by Ar 
Sometimes it does, and sometimes it does not, but, Digni 
especially with a life policy that may not become f  *8°S' 
claim for many years, the presence or absence of 4d discuss 
large number of bonuses makes a great deal of difference or 
in the ultimate result. REE HOM 
It is a general, if not an invariable, rule that the Lif 9 0 
Oflices which are the strongest financially, and whiel ‘ 
have the greatest bonus-earning capacity, are thos§ org - 
which give the most satisfactory policy conditions. MANC 


Witiiam Scnoo.Line. 



















































































DEAF MAN’S DIFFICULTY 


is always apparent; he distressed at home, 
at church, at business, at every turn he 
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K, YANO, 
7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2, 


application. London Manager. 


London Office: 





















: e 
takes; conversation, meetings, conceris, mean nothing B A t t f 
but strain and worry. ecome an r ts « 
” 
NEW BUTTON “ ARDENTE Yy if ‘ll 
makes you inconspicuous; removes that isolation; ou can lf you wil 
_ ‘hor ’ — 7OoU t indulee ur desire te 1ake interesting and beau. 
t of enables you to hear everything TRUE-TO-TONE and ot fat eo lp th desire to make interesting and beau 
ne : 4 : citvath: shea Jimsiontiog eleain oul tiful drawings either as a highly profitable business os 
sion naturally, everywhere, alway eliminating stra ar hobby or solely for pleasure. 
ose headnoises, renewing life's interests. This is a proven ‘ Learning to draw is a simple and fascinatin; 

1 = os » forc " or spare hours, when taken in the hn HH 1 
out fact, so that vend dis® ppointme nts can be forgotten. failure is impossible if you have even moderate ability and 
Sepp " Ardente carries a lifelong guarantee; is entire]; enthusiasm and we work conscientiously through the Johu 
Loes different—the ONLY individual method—recommended Hassall Postal Co ; ; 
ae . Sene } etors . 0 By post, with« “a ‘interfer nee with your present vocation 
lice, by Aurists and Medical Press, used by Do ~ ,, Church wherever You reside, Johm Hassall, R.I., and_ his ‘expert 
but, Dignitaries, and thousands of the general public of ail estlstante-—who have trained many of the best know 
e 4 ages and both sexes. yas = = day - an yoy yo rd in ‘Of daily - the pen, pencil or brush to 

‘ depict the ordinary things and incidents of daily life, to create clever drawings and 
yf a j CALL NOW FOR FREE TEST bli ? cartoons, or to evelve and execute drawings and posters for advertisers, All 

nd discuss your hearing difficulties without tee or o igatlion, good drawings and posters are sé vleable, and thus, whilst p a most entrancin g 
“nce or write for details and ‘‘ Medical Reports.”’ hobby, yo ve ever increasing opportunities of e: any extra guineas b 
REE HOME TESTS ARRANGED. Yee DENTS “4 work - - ——_ of go re ae PN eS ly new and highly 
d caree s rar ercial arti 
Lif OXFORD STREET RDENT SEND TO-DAY ac Ds of the accompany tch (or a specimen of « nal 
hicl 9 LONDON W.1 \ work) to John Hassall, RT. ™ return « u will receive FREE— 
: ° ’ ag“ 1. The candid criticism fa gn é 
108 tween Oxford Circus & Bond St.) FOR DEAF EARS 2. A handsome illustrated BROC HU RE which tells in detail of the John 
. ay fair : 1380/1718 CARDIFF, BIRMINGHAM, Hassall Post al Course in Drawing, what it is, what it has done, and what it will 
nr ~ J +4 do for you. Write to—Mr. Joun Hassall, R.L, Principal, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, and GLASGOW. on 
. The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
: —ee Dept. 365H, St. Albans, 
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GENEVA OFFICE : 
1 Rue Tour de I'lle. 


U.S.A. FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


ON UNEARNED INCOME. 


The National City Company has pub- 
lished a concise, easily understood and 
handy publication on the above subject. 


Copies on application. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


34 Bishopsgate, E....2 
and at I! Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 


REPRESENTATION AT COPENHAGEN : 


Holmens Kanal 








TI 
ca: 
or 






AMSTERDAM OFFICE 3 
Heerengracht 258. 





LA MERIEL that adds zest to the game. 
Made 
encased in 
Meriel equals the best imported Havanas in 
everything but price. 

Try a few. 


TA MERIEL 


The ONLY British Made Cigar that can compare 
with inperte’ ae for UA 







ll putting on the 9th green during the Professional Match 
at Wentworth. His qpenens ts Walter Hagen 










Illustrated : 
MERLEL 
“ Darlings” F 
TWELVE _STAN- § 
DARD SIZES from 


6d. to 1/- 
CONFIDENCE! 


HERE is a reassuring comfort in the satis- 
fying mild-smoking Havana flavour of 









Tobaccos, 
selected Sumatra wrappers, 


from the finest Havana 


All good Tobacconists stock them. 


DE LUXE 


LITY, WORK- 
NSHIP and AROMA, 





ae a ae we oe |s| 








Lshind 


= Pen 


Tor 44 years Waterman's has been recognized as the 
most eflicient of all writing instruments. Its out 
standing superiority has been proved by many 
millions of writers. The SPOON FEED, among 
other features, is world-famous. It solves com- 
pletely the problem of the automatic control of ink 
from barrel to pen point. There have been many 
imitations, but no one has ever discovered anything 
to equal it for simplicity and efficiency. ever 


Ask to see the latest J... :: 





° “ The 
MOGeIS IN NIPPlE-NUDDEL Fears: 
ne 
P P . ‘ = ; @ MATRIM! 
Ripple-Rubber is of Vulcanite, exquisitely marked The 
Wherever seen it excites comment by its beautiful andi} woyani 
attractive colouring, 21s. and upwards. See also the new The | 
No. 7 in Ripple-Rubber with colour band on cap to indicate §] grtHoc 
style of pen point. 37s. 6d. The | 
Ripple-Rubber Pencils to match, 7s. 6d., tos. 6d., 15s. and up ae 
Regular Type Waterman's from 12s. 6d " Self Filling an a Si ifety Types 
from 17s. 6d. OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. THE ART 
to Lo 
“The Pen Book” free from— YOUTH . 
L. G. SLOAN LTD, The pen @ orner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Or Se 
THE LUE 


By Di 
A ma 


——— ” 
THE VEL 














Ock 
in all Branches 
New Condition 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


ber Catalogue, containing a special list of New Standard Remainders 
of Literature, now ready, free on request. Al! books in 
as first published, but now offcred at Bargain Prices. 


J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55 and 57b Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. |, °~° 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, wv. C.2 2. 
Paid up Capital £ 4,000,000 
Reserve Fund ove 3 000 HI 
Reserve Liability of "Proprietors under the Charter ... - 4,000, 00' : 
- . 182 Ef 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ¢ 


description is transacted through the branches 


throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


numerous of the P mo 


Deposits for fixed periods rece! 
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TOBACCO | | 
4 ce ctate Stee +n-daw 2°07 hi } h se 7 
Those who state that, to day, tobacco W ich are tk ey? 
cannot be obtained the quality of 20 [ 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR Like every investor, you 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. are trying to pick the best 
J ee ] ! 
It has that genuine old style securities for the employ- 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried ment of your capital. You 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in willl Gol tt intcsion ciel 4 
the wood and cut from the cake. oe. oo 
helpful to compare and 
FOUR SQUARE check the attractions of 
SB ‘ 7 li : f 
MATURED #8 VIRGINIA your list against the stocks 
From most good In case of difficulty described in detail in F 
tobacconists in 1 and in obtaining locally, h 
2oz. packets or @lb. write direct to manu- } 
- silvered tins at 1/2 area oltr ver ent A New Guide and { 
—o money for quantity 
GEORGE DOBIE = seauired. ‘This will Book of Reference 
AND SON, LIMITED, — ‘sent Post spe 
“nciose name ant 
PAISLEY. nao Oe wade for Investors. 
Established 1809. tobacconist, 
D3E. 
UUEEAR AREA RAEECRARARARRMERERSROSEEPORRER SARA ARE RERRRRACERSERERERERERERSLOREEERER EER 4 ae 0 _teaemeel 
SANE SEX oe =| INVESTMENTS 
ae fatten piney E ‘ 
c any was needed 1 tha s t " I P ‘ ks that sap mora = 
tt that plant tl seed f x growtl hat conceal the 4 ° 
Dilte BE seliness ‘of ‘sin, | ! E chosen as the BEST in 
ee eS : their respective classes 
ong § WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) — ; 
2 fo en: summed up and arranged 
int fe TH 4 . . : 
ink §TME,, yet Ci or me Vestn 6/9 = in order of yield, together 
any oe na a 2 . li details of Capital 
NTIM. ATE LETTERS TO HUSB: ANDS AND WIVES = with full details o aplital, 
hing Dr. G. _ BI yi ; 
Nothing like these stuslics ‘of human relationship has §/Q  & Reserves, Dividends paid, | 
= . } 
THE CTIA AGE OF ‘wo MAN 6/9 = market prices and other 
1 i this Helpful Book = / = ‘ —o-y 
t THE PHYSIOLOGY oF. SEX 13/ E points indispensable to 
y Irs, RAL r F a ; tin i * a ° 
The serieed and modernised edition (illustrated). /“ #/] judicious imvestors. 
r MANHOOD By Cuart Tompson. 3 ae 
The Facts of Life pre esented to Men oon on / z 
MATRIMONY By Moxa Barro, pe 
rked. Ihe Truth abot it Ma rriage ... ose ase eee ono 3/- z 
andi WOMANHOOD By Mona Barrt s: = ° 
new The Facts of Life for Women a A Price po] 
cate GIRLHOOD By Mona Barrp 3/ 5 
The Facts of Life for em, beautifully explained e a : 
, B BOYHOOD. By Cir OMPSON, = 
Types jhe Facts ot Lb: ife fer B Bo ys, clearly and simply told ... 3/- = Post free from 
“BP THE ART OF COURTSHIP. “AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/ = , 
to Love. By W M. GaLiicna - 5 Department 6 Ss,” 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By ee M. Gatticmn. 3 /, EI 
> C.2. Or Sex now ledge or g eopie eee ee aoe "ie 2 
= 5 
= eet tart sy. | BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts pn ae . Pi a 
= inners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 2 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wattrer M. Garircian. = ’ ’ +: es ’ 
A Novel of Absorbing Hum im Interest... Bj pm 4/- = f . 7 t 7 iptiv 
Le Each price includes postage and a by of “Health and Efficiency.” 5 rome wrom aiso a fsO0ur-page aescrip ut e 
wad now Cheque ov P.O. and t is will s edie ate leaflet, including twe specimen pages of the t 
- epee. cee 5 | above book, may _be had on application, 
it} y - - —* 
0%] HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 1 BB coger ony 
| a 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, Lonzon, E.C.4. = wiaiatiaies Ee eee " 
o i é 
the 5 MENDEREROE STAT SETA CTO TINSSSTESSAT TELE T REALE ETE SENS PPITTLITITITTT LLL 22 OO LE . RE ee a | 
rece! 
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SATISFACTORY 
RETURN 


ARE ASSURED BY INVESTMENT 
IN THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY | 


SECURITY, 
because for 60 years the Society 
as: j 
Never missed a dividend. ' 
Never failed to honour a withdrawal 
promptly and fully. } 
Never lost a penny of the funds | 
| entrusted to it. | 





SERVICE, 
because advances are ONLY made 
j to enable members to acquire | 


} houses or business premises, 


SATISFACTORY RETURN, | 
because you will receive y 1928 a | 
dividend of 6%, TAX FRE 

Enquiries are welcome because our | 
records are our best recommendation, | 

' 


COUPON |) 


Please send me full details of your 





Society’s activities and investment : 
: elle rs. > | 
A GED sacackcssevinanesonns nesess § 


ee snnnkihaine | 

















' Che MIA GN ET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 HARROW ROAD, 
PADDINGTON GREEN, W. 2. 


SECURITY |& 
SERVICE |’; 


le 
on 
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Musica OPINION 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY NU 


1927 


MBER 
Contents: October, 

LOOKING BACKWARD, 1877-1927 

PIANO MUSIC IN ENGLAND 

SOME EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 

A PILGRIMAGE TO PARNASSUS 

GERMAN FESTIVAL MOVEMENT 

ENGLISH ORGANS 


A. J. Sheldon 

Mark Hambourg 
Robert Radford 

H. Orsmond Anderton 
A. Eaglefield Hull 
Andrew Freeman 


Stray Musings on Matters Musical Charivaria 
Amateur Opera The Operatic World The Musician’s 
Diary Reviews of Music The Bayreuth Festival 


Personal and Otherwise Music in Vienna The Three 


Choirs Festival, etc., etc. 

Single Copies 6d, 

13 Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, 
Soo Be 


Annual Subscription 7/6, 
“Musical Opinion,” 

















. London, 
[5 BUBB BOR RRR SISO STR IT TT IIOP 
S| % will surely win attentive and respectful >) 
Fy admiration even from those who by temperament or [3) 
ral 
E4 conviction are debarred from accepting his conclusions.” )} 








—The Nation. 


America the Golden 
by Ramsay Muir 


NT vevtatye 
fevsveyere 


NivG 











Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





—sons 





HOME 
A New Zealander’s Adventure 
By ALAN MULGAN. 
With an Introduction by J.C. 
by Crane LEIGHTON. 8vo. 


JUNGLE JOHN 
A Book of the Big Game Jungles 
By Major JOHN BUDDEN. 
With Illustrations by Major-General H. J. P. 
C.B. Crown 8vo._ 6s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net each. 


SQuIRE —_ iv 
6d. ne 


@ Woodeuts 


4s. 





Brow xz, 











TWO NEW NOVELS. 
OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 
THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD 
By JANET RAMSAY. 


STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his Daughter, EVA 
Eckersley ). 





PAIN (Mrs. T. L. 


With 12 full-page IJlustrations in Colour by Mrs, 
BERNARD Darwin. Feap. 4to. 6s. net. 


Stories told to the Author when a child by her father, 


Barry Pain. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 


Edited by STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
With contributions by WALTER DE LA MARE, 





EDWARD 





Lear, A. A. MILNE, Rost FyLEMAN, ELEANOR FARJEON, 

&c. Illustrations by H. R. Mittar, CHARLES BUCHEL, 

Joyce MrerceR, ANNE ANDERSON, &c. 4to. 6s. net, 
TEN-MINUTE TALES 


ty STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
With Iustrations in Colour and in Black and White 
by Frank Rocers. Imperial l6mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Tales for all moods: tales of laughter, quaint tales, tales 
of imagination, &c. 


STILL MORE OLD RHYMES 
WITH NEW TUNES 





By Sir RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, Mus.Doc., 
¥.R.C.O., 
Illustrated by GABricL Pirret. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ORGANISED 
A Historical Study 


AIR POWER 





By J. M. SPAIGHT. 8vo. 17s. 6d. not. 
THE WORLD’S PILGRIM 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 


Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 
By WILFRID WARD. 
Cuearer Epitton in One Volume. 
18s. net. 





With Frontispiece. 
8vo. 


THE MIND 
A Series of Lectures by Various Authors 
Edited by R. J. S. MCDOWALL, D.Sc. 
With an Introduction by Ernest Barker, D.Litt, 
Principal of King’s College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF REALITY 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt., late Fellow 











of the University of Wales. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
INSIDE EXPERIENCE 
By JOSEPH K. HART, Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by Joun Dewey. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATION. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND THE WHIG PARTY 
By ARTHUR ASPINALL, M.A., Ph.D. With 1 
full- -page Illustrations and others in the Text. 
8vo. 18s. net. 














Vol. II 
gravure 
The 2 » 
Case, £ 


Vol. I: 
January 
and 3 n 





By DOI] 


The Ti 
in temp’ 





, 


From 1° 
papers j 
and her 
HON, | 
volumes. 


Vol. I. 1 


GRE 


Third F 
F.R.C.M 
u“arer 
Yo!. I— 
The Dai 
approack 
book in | 


Vol. IIT. 
Winter 1 
Edited t 
WYNNE 
The Tin 
tiven to 
if indeed 
first two 
lucid, fr: 
compiled 


* 
* 





HIST¢ 
By the |] 
D.Litt. 

Maps. 4 


By EDE 


By EDE! 





: be «| . . As for his strange eventful history, we refer readers 

‘ Price 2/- net. eg | to Dr. Aspinall’s monograph, a scholarly piece of work, 

<4 « - St | with new facts brought to light by assiduous research. For , 

E record,’ nthe cotedy sane, skilful and illuminating hei | reading and for reference, the work is equally valuable.’ A Novel. 
2 4 te {vation Rei} | Manchester City News. | A dr 
E pedi | enes la 
5 bl | 

: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., b LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
‘| 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. is | 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 MACM 
EEO TOTO TOTO TA TOGA a TOT get artYatrarivat re tanta tact ener : _——— 
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——-— | Jungle Paths 
| , | d I Rui 
‘MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS | ath Neca UINS 
»y WIL ONTGOMER 
THE COMPLETING VOLUME. | : ag M NT Y 
iC a | McGOVERN, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.R.6.S. 
af! KING EDWARD VIL: | — 
Author of “To Lhasa in Disguise,” ete. 
—_ A BIOGRAPHY “ Full of exciting incidents and strange stories.”— 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols j Daily Mail. “... turns his advent ures into stories 
1. ot . f absorbing interest.’”—II esti it ‘ 
Vol. II: The Reign of King Edward VII. With 6 photo- - ab orbing em y estuunster Gazette A 
we, [I gravure plates. 31s. 6d. net, [Oct. 11 fascinating and remarkable work.” Morning Post. 
The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed in Cloth Such penetrating simplicity a stories which 
— Bh case, £4 4. net. |  thrill.’"—Evening Standard. “Is, in every r pert, 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED AND STILL ON SALE: worthy of the achievement.”—Glasgow Here! - 
| Vol. I: From Birth to Accession—November 9th, 1841, to “Romance, humour, and curious information.”’— 
January 22nd, 1901. With 6 portraits, 2 facsimile letters, Star. Illustrated. 21/- net 





and 3 maps. 31s, 6d. net. 


= HORACE WALPOLE Robespierr e’s 
> eapincilgiiaii *S Enilish Men of Raters, (8 Rise and Fall 


The Times Literary Supplement: “In scale, in plan, in tone, 


her, fy 2 temper, and in writing her book is very good.” - G. LENOTRE. iaiet BES. ass 











4 


—f| THE CORRESPONDENCE OF a ee ee ae ee ee ae 
erim figure of the French Revolution 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD ) mee sees Per Ths 





—_ From 1760 to December, 1783. Printed from the original graphy. It will appt al also to the casual reader 
ON, Mi papers preserved in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle, ; - a Sie , 
iEI J i ‘ since M. Lenotre has an uns ing sense O1 drama. 
““ Mand here arranged and edited, with Introductions, by the < : 
net, HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, LL.D, D.Litt. In 6 - -Evening Standard ‘A ve stimulating acct 
— Bf volumes. of a very dramatic life. Il estminster Gacet: 
Vol. I. 1760-1767, Vol. II. 1768-June 1773. 25s. net each. “An extremely interesting book.”—Sunday Tim: 
lite 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC Send Post Card for Autumn List No. 49 


als AND MUSICIANS HUTCHINSON 





——~ MB Third Edition. Edited by H. C. COLLES, M.A., Mus.B., and Co. (Publishers) 
FR.C.M. With 96 full-page plates of illustrations, of which 
ES §§ 4 are reproduced in colour. 5 vols. 30s. net each. ' —— 


oc., J Yo!. I—A to C—773 pages. 





The Daily Mail: “ Grove—that incomparable dictionary, un- 
approached in the whole world—is the most companionable 


a wo ‘< lear vi ees Prospectus (16 pp.). | The Bible 
OFFICIAL HISTORY OF e a 
* THE GREAT WAR || Society’s Meeting 


Vol. I1I.—Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1915; 








Winter 1914-15; Battle of Neuve Chapelle; Battle of Ypres. | [| Why should I attend? There are so many meetings 

—— BEdited by General J. E. EDMONDS and Captain G, C. | of our own to which we must go. Besides, everyone is 
WYNNE, 12s, 6d. net. Separate Case of Maps, 5s > . . . Te OR AAE Tog PT 

5 ¢ . ps, 5s. 6d. net. interested in the Bible Society, and it flourishes. 

oco, pte Times Literary Supplement: “No higher praise can be There are strong reasons, however, why you should be 
given to the volume as a whole than to say that it maintains, t 

— J! indeed it does not surpass, the high st: indard set up by the | eee. 
first two volumes. It is good history and good reading— | (1) If everyone took up your attitude, no one 
lucid, frank and interesting. . . . Major Becke has again would attend. Don’t forget that everybody’s 
compiled an admirably clear and complete set of maps.” vy: ‘ ~ ‘ 

rm : wget, child is apt to be nobody’s. 
itt., * Prospectus (8 pp.) post free on application. 3 a. da 
t. (2) You have a responsibility as a member of the 


— HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY | Christian Church which . put in trust with 


a he Gospel, d if you neglect th st, yo 
low M3y the HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., LL.D., the Gospel," and if you negiect the trust, you 


DLitt. Vol. XII. ©1839-52. With a separate Volume of and others suffer. 





— §Maps. 40s, net. (3) Your missionary society, whatever it is, draws 
iz its Scriptures, below cost price, mainly, if not 
THE MOTHER i ol entirely, from the Bible Society, and someone 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s. 6d. net. has to bear the burden. 
] [Widecombe Edition. (J | J (4) The annual meeting of the Bible Society is a 


TY CHILDREN OF THE MIST | | public witness to the place of the Bible in 


"1 [By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s, 6d. net. national and international development. 


[Widecombe Edition. (5) It is also a demonstration of the deep under- 
lying unity of the various denominations of the 





lers . : 
ek, HER CLOSED HANDS Church in things that matter most. 
»_. FA Novel. By PUTNAM WEALE. to. OR wet. (6) pr! area need the Society, and the Society 
ws. 1 A dramatic story of mystery and adventure, with the a pa 


Please take a friend to the next meeting in your neigh- 


| 
scenes laid in Peking. | 
at bourhood, and help to secure the new support so 





| necessary to the maintenance of the work. 
| 
! — an — _ _ - -_ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Three 


Distinctive Cruises 


One.—ROUND THE WORLD. From £405— 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA — oil 
burner, gross tonnage 22,000. From 
Southampton, Nov. 12th. 


Two.—WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 
—SOUTH AFRICA—EAST AFRICA 
—EGYPT—MEDITERRANEAN, from 
£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil 
burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. Trom 
Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928, 


Three —MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 
Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 


LADIES and YOUNG PEOPLE can travel in 
perfect safety and comfort. 


A pply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. 


a ee ee ee 


Weata® 


ae ee 


Css 


Ce ee en ee ee ee en ee ee ee 





GBS58 







A tribute 
to taste, 


Like a wine of rare 
vintage, the distinctive 


charm -of GOLD 
BLOCK satisfies _ the 
taste of connoisseurs 


in pipe-tobacco. 


GOLD 
— 


FINE VIRGINIA 4 
CUT PLUG. A 












loz. Packet 1/4 
20z. Packet 2/8 
tib. Tia 5/4 




















BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 








& 
SEAT ATRE RE AEE oe Mae secede ae as seasns aS aba ac ao ee Sas aoaem 


| coatstaeg 








SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Fa Fell Partwalare Apply 


',THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 


@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORCATE, ECs @& AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 64 


: 
: 





COREE, (WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


GLSO AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, CLasGow y SOULHAMPTOR 


— 











‘UNITED KINGDOM 
_ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | 


196 STRAND, LONDON, 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Watter Runc 








M.P. 


MAN, 





FUNDS exeaE £16,009,000. 








Send for copy of Reseed Tables for 
Non-profit Policies at specially low Rates. 








Assurances without Medical Examination. 


With and without Profits. 


Head Office: 


Chairmar 


HOV 


W.C. a Secre etary 


*Phone : City 4062 (5 line | ew 
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one blade 


HERE is but one blade with a Rolls 
Razor. And that one blade will 
" give years and years of smooth 
shaves. That is because it is made from 
~ tested steel—just as the old “ cut throat” 
was. It is not stamped out in thousands 
by machinery as are wafer blades. 
Mass production could never produce 
a Rolls Razor blade. Only craftsmen 
can achieve such a masterpiece. And 
skilled engineers have devised a method 
by which this blade is kept keen by 
automatic honing and stropping in its 
case. Do not buy a holder for wafer 
blades. Get a Rolls Razor and be thrifty. 
Obtainable Eve rywhere. 
**Popular Model’’ 25/- 


** Standard Model” ee 
“Imperial Model” 




















The ONE-Blade Safety 


ROLLS RAZOR. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, N.W.@ 





" Rielags Follow Gifts. | 


Over 25,560 young lives 
have passed through the doors of 


E SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
FARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 
to give a chance to 25,560 more? 
7 : s and girls h 1LOMES, 





ave bee n trained in the 


8 have joined the Royal Navy, — b ys 
We joined the Me reant tile Marir », 300 ha 
Med Service Bands through the ARETHUSA~ 


WNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
: ‘atrons: 
REIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


.R President : 
H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 

FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 

Peputy Chairman ; L ORD D ARYNGTON. 

Chairman of * ethusa’’ Committee: 
KOWSON a DEV y1T’ 

Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C 

SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, wie. 2. 
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The Best 
“Standard” Cars 
Ever Produced 


| ieee performance, appearance, comfort, 
reliability, and value for every pound 
spent, the new season’s models are the 
best STANDARDS ever produced. 

The introduction of the new 9 H.P. model 
will be of outstanding interest to every- 
body and the fulfilment of a unanimous 
desire for the revival of a STANDARD 
small economical ear. 

To try a STANDARD will be a satisfying 


experience and will cost you nothing. 





9 h.p. (New Model) 18/36 h.p., 6 Cyl., 
SELBY oe : onwards ) 3-SPEEDS 
COLES at : CANLEY 2-Seater 
Re atice : and Dickey - £325 
2-Seater £190 
FALMOUTH SIDMOUTH 
Fabric Saloon - - £215 5-Seater Tourer , £330 
SHE a 
14 28 h.p., 4 Cyl., Touring Saloo: - £385 
3-SPEEDS | FARNHAM Fabri 
CANLEY 2-Seater Saloon - £395 
and Dickey - £255 
SIDMOUT H 
5-Seater Tourer - £26C 18/42 h.p., 8 Cyl., 
STRATFORD 4-SPEEDS 
Tourer - £295 |sTRATFORD 
SHE RBOURNE | 5-Seater Tower - £376 
ouring Saloon =- £3145 | co YRLEY Coupé - £405 
FARNHAM Febric | FOLKE ST ONE 
Saloon - - - £226 | Fab loc £440 
CORLEY Coupe - £326 | PALL MALL 
FOLKESTONE | Saloon ‘ - £455 
Fabric Saloon - £360 | W EY BRI D GE 
PALL M ALL Saloon Landaulette - £495 
Saloon - £375 
WEYBRIDGE Pe Coed 
Saloon Landaulette- £415 ; Du 
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“COUNT THEM ON THE ROAD.” | 
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ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; 


Car. paid to nearest Goods Station. 


—ADCO- 


TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


INTO 


according to the class of rubbish treated. 
Icwt. 
(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 


Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Icwt. 20/- 


(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 


STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 


See that 2 obtain Adco in our branded 
bags contain full directions. 


“rw 


SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 


of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure 


15/- 


Cash with order. 


oon ADCO, LTD., 5£ Harpenden, Hezts.———_ 
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JADASA, 


is THE 
43 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


IrvinG S. Cooper, 


G minutes from Oxford Circus.) 
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LISERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 




















For all books on this subject by ANNIE 
Besant, C. W. LEADBEATER, C. JINARA- 
T. Pascat, 
E.. D. WALKER and others, and for all informa- 
tion on what there is to read on it apply to: 


THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP, 
W. 1. 


avareu Fed wr, 
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A Complete 


tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS a se AGED. 


Benger’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 

















aged persons enjoy it always. Tori 
Soild in tins by ail Chemists. Prices: 1/4; 2/3; 4-; 86 Un 
Th 
. Op 
New Colourings for Th 
2 

Autumn Curtains =i 
Whatever effect you desire to enhance the beauty To 

of your rooms, you can choose it when visiting \ 
AAW 

b 

STORY’S Mest 
r 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. CORR 

Rwy & hey SMe Tul 
. 

Cor 
s - 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingswa Len 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog, *M 
OCTOBER 10th, 11th and 12th. JOHN BARRYMORE in “ DON I 
JUAN "; * The Gorilla Hunt,” an epic in screen form, conducted by » 
Ben Burbridge, the big game hunter, ete. If t 
OCTOBER 13th, 1ith and 15th. RICARDO CORTEZ and LOIS G 
WILSON in ** NEW YORK "’; Ken Maynard in ** THE UNKNOWN The 
CAVALIER"; HOWARD FRY (Baritone). G 

The 
Blood eres. WHY SUFFER ( 
iil $ pre vd 


















































































PICTURESQUE EFFECT Siearks, Acthina, ‘rie “ori ‘Debit ee mage forages bag oo 
OF AN harden sage gs = ; Th 
fa Universi 1e 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR OS dicine attacks 20 Books 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF Absolutely The 
» . eapermmen . 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. ,, Proved ti wery.—Daily N & Sir 
<a ; i be tet jres Dr ae aoe b> 6Sun st.,1 £.C.2 Mig! 
-_- a cece siasaesiaaenin cai catubineaanannaiegieaiplassiompeaa 7 scoala The 
Ficrio 
wey ot Prepai e assifie 1 Advertisements Pisa 
W 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupyis y the ec quivale nt toa line charged as @ INsura 
line. Vouchers sent only to adve rtisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. dn structions should reach the SP. EC TATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure cnsertion, not later than Tuesday of each wee The M 
—_— See ee nes rics aati Selling 
WIANGE OF ADDRESS,—Owing to extension of | APPOINTMENTS. &c¢ ACANT "ANTED by the Nat val Union of $ ee 
( business, the Brighton Office of The Manufacturers’ » &e., VACANT AND \\ kqual Citizens hip. "Ps ntary 7 
Life Insurance Co. has been transferred to larger premises WANTED Secretary > should be able 
at 8 St. George's Place, LDrighton. investigate must Ye 
ad Pes oe = . a a desirable : not under 27 
eS — yore Maids than employ Essex Reg., Uford, | t¢19 Dean's Xard Ws natin instet = aid. 
. 7 1© : ee om this 7 
_ EXHIBITIONS, &e. —_—_——— —— LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &. | — — 
(HORTHAND Teachers’ Course.-The Central Em- cares 
1p": WINGS by FANTIN-LATOUR now shown for] > ployment Bureau tor Women en Ms ee A PUBLIC CONFERENCE ON }AMIL 
the first time. PAINTINGS by BARON RK. | practical training for Teachers of Shorthand and Ty pe- sas ALLOWANCES 
PYERLANGER and ORLANDO GREENWOOD. | writing in preparation for P itinan’s and the Incorporated : Will be held at the 
Phonographic Society's Diy 1. —Apply Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, ALDWY( | 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester-Square. 10-6. ] 54 Muscell Square, W.C. 1 : W.C.2 
on Fray, Oct. 14TH, AND SATURDAY, Ocr. 1) 
SPEAKERS ; Friday, October 14th 
Mooers , FIGURE PAINTINGS AND SCULP- 3 P.M. SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.CBETL VIE 
TURE by contemporary artists. September and | 7g Journal of Careers: A valuable cuide for . The Case for Family Allowances.” : 
October Admission free. Exhibits are for sale.- | with boys and girls at public ‘toneel geben : 7 DK. mS. Fee. j st 
MANSARD GALLER Y—Heal’s, Tottenham Court Road. | ehools or universities Raceidcemen, o ome Bh yrncon we * Effects _ of Family Allowances on Populat 
areesontiarrinemieeetaancaiocncmtinnpientadainnaianimmeiten — | careers, giving the soundest and most complete informa- tgand sage ea —— BALFour OF BURLEI“H a rever 
tion on careers and the way to train for them,’ si Fra cas vigp ee -~ 
1s, monthly from 61 Conduit street. W. i. 1€11, as RA — \ 5 _— TRAM . Wat I, 
Trl = 5. onrca MSis O ! SLnimun As 
APPEALS Chairman: Miss E. F. Rarnuponr, J.?. Tuchun 
3.30 P.M.—MER L. COHEN Tl : ah 
LOVER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Are you one ? W ARWICK hk 1: NG’S SCHOOL Oh —— = . : uname se 
Then help repair Smisby Church Tower, near Tl . : : 50 PoM.—Tra, ” Memt = ( vise he legendat 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Here Sir Welter is held tu have he Governors invite applications for the post of | 0 P.M—MR, it N. BRAISFORD. Bin 
seen and described Tournament Field in Ivanhoe. Th A SASEED whict a Will become vacant at the end ‘The State and r iy aoe o have 
Hattlements in danger; other repairs. Estimate £170. of “ E yo Term, 1928, ‘ " BK. an . i Mw, eg 5 af 
Population under 350.—Rey. H. Marriott, Hon. C.F., Be ary <0O0 Der annum, rising by £25 per annum to | , VM PRINCIPAL JOHN MURRA a M the 
Biackfordby, Burton-on-Trent, Vicar. aves See Sune. ; “Kamily All a f 
, “ The Head-master will have the use at a rent of £70) Family Allowances in Industry ther ] 
per annum (inclusive of rates) of a residence attached | 7 Chairman: Sin JOHN Brunner, 51 | “. 
N EMBERS Wanted for K.C.N.S. helping Waifs and | to the School and also furnished premises capable of | and Programines Free from the Hon. S¢ mit it is 
a Strays Society. No subscription. —Apply Mrs, | accommodating 100 Bourder- Certain expense in| Tas ity ENDOWMENT Society, 24 Turron Sr., 8.¥ Want 1 
‘aller, Stanley House, Halewood, Liverpool. respect of the boarding house are paid by the Governors. | aT ae a 
c There are now 206 boys in tie School, pe ‘ches a f°" ROEBEL = EDt CAT 10N AL INSTITUTE Oe 
== | are Boarders (69 boarders in the Head-master's house), | LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE 1Holghlggests 
; Applications with 26 sets of Testimonials of recent | ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15.  DEMONSTMy 
TO LET date (each set comprising wiser! more than 4 Testimonials TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. ki NIM evel 
must be sent to the undets igned not liter than October | TON. W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., ¥ Nort] ‘Ty 
26th, 1927 j Principal: Miss E. E. Lawreuce.—Por informatifl’ er 
Ni. or two rooms to let, furnished or unfurnished, in| ‘Three references should also be given, j concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant fro! lovey 
_. professional woman's flat in 8. Kensington, Use Forms of application can be obtained from the under wennt a AOU 38 She Bometary —f me 
ot kitchenette, seullery, bathroom, Box 1455. signed, who will supply any further particulars re quired, | LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. | Althoug] 
Sameaing in any form will be treated as a dis- te BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLES the it I 
; : quatilication. 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford. Principal : Mivs 5t44 > Imape 
- ‘ok in Hy, anted for Islip Rectory, Oxiord, during ‘ MH. M. BLENKINSO?P, feld. Students are trained in this College to bee fe]] Jy. *k 
te ot aa eens See winter months, Servants 1 New Street, Clerk to the Gove | Toache rs of Gymna ties. Course of Training extends o VC 
giuneas W y- Warwick, 43) =, Fee: £165; ye For prospectus apply Secret 














